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PREFACE. 



The present Second Part of the Course of In- 
struction for the Deaf and Dumb, is designed 
partly to introduce matters omitted in the second 
edition of the First, or Elementiary Part, and 
partly to supply omissions in the Second Part, 
published in 1845, which has now become the 
Third Part. 

Every teacher of the deaf and dumb must be 
aware that, while there can be but little doubt as 
to the proper starting point, and hence the order 
of lessons for the first few months is settled with 
comparative ease, it becomes much more difficult 
to determine upon the most advantageous course 
in proportion as we advance fiirther into the wide 
regions of language. Between many forms of 
speech, each almost equally important and equally 
necessary to express ideas already familiar to the 
pupil, the question which shall be taught first and 
which last is. at the first trial, often decided ra- 
ther by chance than by reason. Hence it is hot 
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LESSONS FUR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 



PART II. 



SECTION I.— NUMBERS. 



Lesson 1. — (See Note 1.) 



1. Cardinal Nvmher*. 



I 


I 


one 


20 XX 


twenty 


2 


II 


two 


21 XXI 


twenty-one 


3 


III 


three 


22 XXII 


twenty-twQ 


4 


IV 


four 


23 XXIII 


twenty-three 


6 


V 


five 


24 XXIV 


twenty-four 


6 


VI 


six 


25 XXV 


twenty-five 


7 


VII 


seven 


26 XXVI 


twenty-six 


• 

8 


VIII 


eight 


27 XXVII 


twenty-seven 


9 


IX 


nine 


28 XXVIIItwenty-eight 


10 


X 


ten 


29 XXIX 


twenty-nine 


11 


XI 


eleven 


30 XXX 


thirty 


12 


XII 


twelve 


40 XL 


forty 


13 


XIII 


thirteen 


50 L 


fifty 


14 


XIV 


fourteen 


60 LX 


Bixty 


15 


XV 


fifteen 


70 LXX 


seventy 


IG 


XVI 


sixteen 


80 LXXX eighty 


17 


XVII 


seventeen 


I 90 XC 


ninety 


18 


XVI 1 1 eighteen 


100 C 


one hundred 


19 


XIX 


nineteen 




I 
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110 ex one hundred and ten 

120 CXX one hundred and twenty 

130 CXXX one hundred and thirty 

140 CXL one hundred and forty 

150 CL one hundred and fifty 

160 CLX one hundred and sixty 

170 CLXX Qne hundred and seventy 

180 CLXXX Xjim hundred and eighty 

'190 CXC one hundred and ninety 

200 ' CO two hundred 

300 CCC three hundred 

400 CCCC four hundred 

500 D five hundred 

600 DC six hundred 

700 DCC seven hundred 

800 DCCC eig^t hundred 

900 DCCCO nine hundred 

1000 M one thousand 



Lesson 2. 

2. Ordinal lumbers. 

1st first 5th . fifth 

2d . second 6th sixth 

3d third 7th seventh 

4th fourth 8th eighth 
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9th 
10th 

nth 

12th 
13th 
14th 
15th 
16th 
17th 
18th 
19th 
20th 

2l6t 



ninth 

tenth 

eleventh 

twelfth 

thirteenth 

fourteenth 

fifteenth 

sixteenth 

seventeenth 

eighteenth 

nineteenth 

twentietb 

twenty-firat 



22d 

23d 

24th 

25th 

26th 

27th 

28th 

29th 

doth 

100th 

110th 

200th 

1000th 



twenty-aecond ' 
twenty-third 
twenty-foarlh 
• twenty -fifth 
tweoty-iixth 
twenty-seventh 
twenty-eighth 
twenty-ninth 
thirtieth 
hundredth 
hundred and tenth 
two hundredth, fee. 
thousandth, &c. 



Lesson 3. 



1. Examples. On Cardinal lumbers. 

How many teachers have we % 

How many of our teachers are deaf nlutes t 

How many pupils are there in the Institution 1 

How many of them are boys, and how many girls t 

How many sons had Jacob t 

How many persons were saved from the flood in 

the Ark 1 
How many children had Adam and Eve ? 

They had many children ; the Bible does not 
tell us how many. 
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How long did Adam live t 

How many brothers and sisters have jou ? 

How far is it to your home ? 

How maoy States are there in the Union I 

How many Coanties are there in New-York t 

Answer, 69. 
How many Counties are there in New Jersey f 

Ansiver, 19. 



2. On Ordinal Numbers, 

Mr. M. lives in the second house to the left hand. 
Mr. C. in the third ; Mr. B. in the Jhurlh ; Mrs. M* 
in the fifth, and Mr. G. M. in the sixth. 
In which of those houses does Mr. 6. live 1 In 

which does Mr. C. live ? 
James is the Jburth of ten children. 

Direct the pupil to bring, lift, or touch, ihe first, second, 
third, &c. of a row of objects, Then let him go to the last, 
the last but onCf the last hut ttcfo^ Soc, 

Mrs. M. lives in tJle last house hul one on the left 

hand. 
General Taylor is the twelfth President of the 

United States. 
Saul was the first King of Israel, David was the 

second, Solomon the third. 



NUMIUBftS. If 

Nouna in Appoiiiimi, 

George Washington, the first President of the 
United States, died December 14th 1799, in 
his 68th year. 

The teacher will explain that one who is, /or instance, over 
nineteen, and not yet twenty, is in hk twentieth 3pear. 
Washington was more than C7, bat wanted about two months 
' of being 68. 

David, the second King of Israel, was keeping his 
father's sheep at Bethlehem. God sent Samuel 
to anoint him King. 

Mr. S. has a painting room in the third story. 
Our lesson to-day is the third in the Second Part. 
Mii^s B. is in the second class this year, next year 
she will be in the first. 



Questions and Answers, 

Which is the way to Cortland Street ? 

It is the fourth street below the Park, on the 
right hand as you go down Broadway. 

In which class is Miss B } 

In the second. * 

Where is Mr. S.'s painting room ? 

In the third story, nearly over the library. 

1* 
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Where is your lesson to-day 1 
• It 18 the third in the' Second Part. 

Where does Mr. B. live 1 

In Fifiieth Street, near the Institution. 

Every th. 

A regiment of German Soldiers refused to fight. 
Their general ordered everi/ tenth man to be shot. 

Some apple trees bear only evei-y second year, 
(or every other year.) 

People havj the ague every second day, {every 
other ddiy.) 

Lesson 4. 

J[Iore than. Less than. 

There are more than two hundred churches in 
the city of New-York. 

There are more than twelve hundred deaf mutes 
in the State of New- York. 

Mr. S.'s new house cost more than two thousand 
dollars. 

J[Iore than twenty persons die every day in the 
city of New- York. 

General Tom Thumb is less than three feet 
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Steam Ships go to England in less than two 
weeks. 

Some race horses can run four miles in less than 
eight minutes. 

Ao^ Less, Not More. 

D/will not take le^s than one hundred doUam 
for hii (lorse. 

Mr. T. is very sick. He camwt live more than 
two days. 

Few men are less than five feet high, or more than 
six feet and a half 

In the Eastern States the trees are seldom more 
thim seventy feet high. In California, it is . said, 
iliere are pine trees three hundred feet high. 



jyearly. Almost. About. 

It is about ninety miles from New- York to Phila- 
delphia, and about owe hundred and forty mon^e to 
Washington. 

J^ear y three thousand persons were present at 
the exhibition ; and many "ln(?rc could not get in. 

Mr. F. has nearly a thousand sheep, and almost 
a hundred cattle. Very few fartaeT^ \w^^ "wsttrt.. 
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FRACTIONAL IWMBERS. 



LessoB 5. 



3. Fractional lumbers. 



^^A 




A whole apple. Half an apple. 




The two 

halves of an 

apple. 








A quarter of Three quarters of The four quar- 
an apple. ' • an apple. • ters of an apple. 



I 



A 

4 




A pie. 




a pie. 




One third of Two thirds of 



a pie. 



FRACTIONAL NUMBCRS. 



tl 






One sixth Five sixths Two thirds One. third 
of a pie. of a pie. of an apple! of an apple. 

i I % i 

Xbe teaoher wiH famish other iUoBtrations, by dividing an 
apple or other ol^ect, as a strisg, or a ^eet of paper, into 
equal parts, before the eyes of the class. 



i 



»{ 



one half 

one third 

two thirds 

one fourth 
one quarter 

f three fourth's 



i 



one fifth 

two fifths, &c.. 

one tenth 

one twelfth 
one twentieth 

one hundredth 



* ( three quarters '^^^ \ a hundredth part, &c. 

Note that | or ^ or | or -fy &c. is equal to ^ ; 
that f or ^ = i, &c. 

Lesson 6. 

Examples on Fractions. 

General Scott lost om-fourth of his army in the 
battles near Mexico. 

A Unth-part of the young men of NewEn^laxLsL 
were killed in King Philip's war, \^nt> ^w^ VS\^* 



fif PRAGTfONAL NUMBK1I6. 

Here are ten ni^ts. If I give Peter half, how 
many shall I have left ? 

Ahout half the deaf and damh wete born deaf» 
and the other half became deaf by sickness or ac- 
cidenL 

More than half the people of South Carolina 
are black. 

Mare than AaZ/*the people of Mexico are Indians. 

About half the people of Canada are French. 

More than half the inhabitants of the earth wor- 
ship idols. 

The quarter of an ox will make a dinner for a 
hundred men. 

Only dhout one'ienth of our pupils are pay pupils. 

When my brother married, my father gave him 
one-third of his farm. 

How many of our pupils are pay pupils ? 

How large a proportion^ of the deaf and dumb 

were bom deaf? 
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Lesson 7. 



Odd and even nmnbevi, 
1. Even Numbers. 



2 


two 


4 


four 


6 


BIX 


8 


eight 


10 


ten 


12 


twelve 


14 


fourteen 


16 


sixteen 


18 


eighteen 


20 


twenty 



82 

84 
86 

,88 
90 
92 
94 
96 
98 

100 



Let the papil remark that all the numbers ending with ^ 
it 6, 8, 0, are even, and all the rest odd, 

2. Odd JVumbers, 



22 


42 


62 


24 


44 


64 


26 


46 


66 


28 


48 


68 


30 


50 


W 


32 


52 


72 


34 


54 


74 


36 


56 


76 


38 


58 


78 


40 


60 


80 



I 



1 one 

3 three 

5 five 

7 seven 

9 nine 

11 eleven 

1 3 thirteen 

15 fifteen 

17 seventeen 

19 nineteen 



21 


41 


61 


23 


43 


6? 


25 


45 


65 


27 


47 


67 


29 


49 


69 


31 


51 


71 


33 


53 


73 


35 


55 


75 


37 


57 


77 


39 


59 


79 



81 
83 
85 
87 
89 
91 
93 
95 
97 
99 



The pupil should be frequently pttLCtic^ m tnsQa&c^ 
twos, beginning now with an eveiL, and tlvw ^V^ v^ * 
namber. 
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They should also be practiced ia counting by threes aad 
fives, (with real objdbts,) also in counting by tens. When 
more advanced, they may be practiced m counting as far as 
lOOy by fours, sixes, sevens, eights, nines, which will intro. 
dnce them to the Moltiplicatbn Table. 

Lesson 8. 

Or. Bdween. 

Eighteen or twenty pupils are enough for a class. 
Some parents have four or five deaf-mute children. 
Quails run in flocks of fifteeh or twenty. 
Wild horses go in herds of ^ve or six hundred. 

The steam frigate Fulton blew up at the Navy 
Yard in 1829, and between thirty and forty persons 
were killed. 

Can you lend me tliree or four shillings ? 
I have only a shilling or two. 

It is between three and four miles from the Insti- 
tution to the City Hall. 

Lesson 9. 

• 

Collective J^ouns of Number, 

In Spring eggs are ten or twelve cents per 
dozen] but in winter they are. sometimes two 
shillings per dozen, 

Mr, C is more than /otir score^ (years old.) 



Vev imen live more than three score and ten. 
The artlble, a, often geei before hundred and thouMnd, 

May you live a hundred years, 
I thank you m thousand times, 
A hundred horses could not draw that ship put 
of the water. 

Other numbers are often used indefinitely, 

Five hundred men could not carry that rock. 

One lion can kill ttsenty dogs. 

One good horse is woTthJifly sheep. 



A J^l^umher of. J^wnhersof. In^Numitrs. 

A number of the deaf and dumb can hear a 
little. 

A small number of Americans defeated a large 
fitim6er of Mexicans. 

Cheat numbers of fat cattle are killed every 
week in the city of New- York. 

Crreat numbers of poor Irish come to America 
erery year. 

The Danes invaded England in great numbers 
about 1000 years ago. They were defeated by 
King AlfredjJ but ai last conquered t\\e eoxiwXr*] . 
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One very coW irinter, in France, the woh 
came down from the mountains in numbers, — ^ki 
ed the cattle/ and even carried off children. 

Are there twenty pupils in Mr. *s class? 

No sir. There are only nineteen. 
Are there two hundred pupils in the Institution 

Yes sir, and twenty morB, 



Quantily, Mass, 

Great quantiiiea of apples are brought fr< 
New Jersey. 

Farmers living on the shores of Long Islai 
Sound spread . great quantities of fish over th 
com fields, (for manure.) 

There is a great quantity of rocks in that fie 
There are immense masses of ice on the sho: 
of Greenland, 



Lesson 10. 



Exercises in Menial Arithmetic, (Note 2, J 

1. Addition, 

1. I have three pens. Give me tour mc 
G^ivo me yet three more. Now Ylqw mzsx^ \iw 
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2. Mt. W. bas four boys and fire girls. How 
many cbildren bas be 1 

3. Mr. Farmer bas four oxen, eigbt cows, tbree 
steers and tbree beifers. How many cattle bas 
be? 

4. Here are four sbillings, two sbillings, and 
one sbilling. How many sbillings in all 1 

5. James, Billy and Harry went a fisbing. 
James caugbt six fish, Billy eleven, and Harry 
fourteen. How many fisb bad they all 1 

.6. A man put in bis wagon one hundred 
pounds of flour, two hundred pounds of meal, 
fifty pounds of pork, and fifty pounds of fish. 
How many poui^ds in all? 

7. A farmer bad three hundredbushels of com, 
two hundred bushels of oats, and one hundred 
bushels of wheat. How many bushels in all ? 

8. A gentleman paid twenty dollars for a coat, 
tUrty dollars for a great coat, forty dollars for a 

watch, five dollars forva bat, and five dollars for 

boots. How much did be pay in alH 

9. The cloth for this ooat cost 10^ doUaiB, the 
•trimmings 2j- the making 6 dollars. How much 
did it cost in all ? 



2. Svhiraclion. 

L Here are ten books. TflS^ft wrvj. %h^ 
'How mnnj are left t 
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9. Here are eleven «latei. Take awaj four. 
How many are left ? 

The teacher will moltiply, and vary indefinitely, ex&mplef 
like the foregoing. 

3. James had ten cents. He gave three for 
an orange. How many had he left 1 

4. Mr. Crane had twenty sheep. The ^ogs 
killed five of them. How many had he left ? 

5. Mr. F. went to the city with fifteen dollars. 
When he came back, he had only five dollars. 
How much had he spent ? 

Q. Yesterday that hen had fourteen chickens. 
Now she has only nine; How ijoany has she lostt 

7. Mr. G. had thirty dollars. He paid twenty 
£ot a coat. How many dollars has he left 1 

8. My father had two hundred sheep. He 
has sold one hundred. How many has he left ? 

9. Nine hundred men went to fight the Mex- 
icans. Only four hundred returned home. How 
many of them died in Mexico ? 

10. Harry has a five dollar bill. He wishes 
to buy a pair of skates for half a dollar. Hoiw 
much change must the man give him ? 

11. A pail of butter, pail and all, weighs nine 
pounds. The pail weighs two pounds and a half. 
JJowmuch butter in the pail? 



MULTIPLICATION. i9 

Lesson 12 

3. J^ultiplication. 

1. Here are two boxes. In each box are ten 
erayons. How many in both ? 

2. Here are three heaps of books. In each 
heap there are five books. How many in all ? 

3. Here are five dimes. Each dime is ten 
cents. How much is the whole ? 

4. Mr. Price bought twenty sheep. He gave 
ihree dollars for each. How much did he pay 
in all? 

5. A woman had twenty dozen eggs. She 
sold them for ten cents a dozen. How much did 
she get in all? 

6. Mr. A. had three sons. He gave to each 
one hundred doUark. How mtich did he give 
them all ? 

7. How many chickens in ten coops, ten in 
eaidi coop? 

8. How many pupils in five classes, twenty in 
each class ? 

9. How many sheep in ten pens, fifty in each 
pen? 

10. How many soldiers in ten companies/one 
hundred in each company ? 

IJl. How many yards of c\olVi vnSXxa^^'^'w^- 

2* 
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taloons for four boys, one yard and a quarter to 
each ? 



JLiesson 13. 

4.' Division. 

1 . Here are twenty nuts for ten boys. How 
many for each ? 

2. Five boys found a ten cent piece. They 
agreed to divide it. How many cents for each 1 

3. Ten boys caught one hundred fish with a 
net. How many fish for each ? 

4. Three boys joined together to buy a sled. 
I The sled cost twelve shillings. How much for 

each to pay 1 

5. A man had four sons. He ga.ye them four 
hundred dollar[|. How many is th^t fQr each ? 

Fractions, 

1. Here are two apples for four girls. How 
many for each ? 

2. Here are three apples for two boys. How 
many for each 1 

3. Here are fifteen yards of calico for two 
girls. How much for each 1 

4. Here are ten apples for four persons. How 
many for eMch t 
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$• Three gentlemen hired a carriage for fo«r 
dollars and a half. How much for each to pay t 

6. Here are fiv6 apples for four persons. How 
mock a piece I 

7. Here aire four apples for three. How much 
a piece ? 

» m 

l^esson 14. 

5. Questions requiring more than one operation^ 

* 

1. Mr. H. had ten dollars. He received five 
dollars, and he spent two dollars. How much had 
he left ? 

2. A farmer had twenty sheep. The dogs 
killed ten of them. He afterward bought five 
sheep. How many had he then I 

3. A man bought six sheep for two dollars a 
piece. He sold them again for three dollars a 
piece. How much did he gain 1 

4. A poor woman bought one hundred pranges 
at two cents a piece. She sold fifty of them at 
three cents a piece. An elephant came along and 
ate up the rest. How much did the poor woman 

losel 

5. John and James set out from Albany on 
Monday morning to go west. John walked twen- 
ty miles adayr, and James rode l\i\tt] tiS«fi^^ ^"«^- 
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How far will James be ahead of John on Satur- 
day night 1 

6. Five boys hauled a net three times. The 
first time they caught sixty fish ; the second time 
fifty fish ; the third time forty. How many fish 
for each boy ] 

7. John bought a hat. The price was three 
dollars. John gave the man a ten dollar bill, 
and the man laid down a five and a one dollar bill. 
Was the change right 1 

The teacher should form other qnestionSt and exercise the 
^ass in arithmetic hr a certain portion of each day. 

Lesson 15. {Note 3.) 

MONEY. 



^ 1. American Coint, 

(1.) Copper » 
Half cent. Oent. 

(2.) saver. 

The half dime = ^ cents. 

The dime = 10 cents. 

The quarter (dollar) = 25 cents. 

The half dollsr = 50 cents. 

The'dollar == lOQ cents. 



(3.) Gold. 

The gold dollar = $1 00 

The quarter eagle = $2 50 

The half eagle = $S 00 

The eagle. = $10 00 

2. Spanish^ Mexican^ and South Jhntnean C&ins, 

The sixpence * = 6 J cents. 

The shilling* = 12} cents. 

The quarter = 25 cents. 

Half dollars and dollars as the American. 
There are moxij other foreign coins which we see 
sometimes. 



Lesson 15. 

3. English Money. 

4 farthings = 1 penny. 

12 pence = 1 shilling. 

20 shillings = 1 pound. 

An English penny is nearly 2 cents ; an Englbh 
dttUing is worth 23 cents, and tlie pound sierlingiB 

> These two coins are called tixpences and shillingM. Ijx 
iriker States thef are known by differeixX ivKcaeA, ^i^oii: xjdl- 
9j,Jfps and ii^. 
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nearly five dollars.^ But in New- York, many 
people keep accounts in pounds Bhillings and pence, 
reckoned as follows : 



/I 


one penny 


is about one cent.* 


/6 


six pence 


= 6J cents. 


1/- 


one shilling 


= 12j cents. 


1/6 


' one and »ixpence 


= ISf cents (or 19 cts.) 


2/- 


two shillings 


= 25 cents. 


2/6 


two and sixpence 


— 31 J cents. 


3/- 


three shillings 


= 37J cents. 


3/6 


three an ^sixpence 


= 43| cents (or 44 cts.) 


i/- 


four shillings 


= 60 cents. 


4/6 


four and sixpence 


— 56j cents. 


5/- 


five shillings 


— 62J cents. 


5/6 


five and sixpence 


= 68| cents (or 69 cts.) 


6/- 


six shillings 


= 75 cents. 


6/6 


six and sixpence 


= 81J cents. 


Th 


. seven shillings 


= 87 J cents. 


7/6 


seven and sixpence= 93f cents (or 94 cts.) 


8/- 


eight shillings 


= one dollar, Sec, 


20/- 


one pound 


= $2 50 



(The quarter cents are usually disregarded.) 

> The poand steriing is not a eoitit bat a turn of twenty 
•hillings, or four English crowns. The valoe in silver seems 
to be $4 60, in gold $4 83. The papil will hereafter learn 
the difference of State currencies, 

' The pupil should know that a penny CNew-York^ is a 
Action more than a cent, so that 24 pence equal 25 cents. 
This will make some difference in Vroyia^ axA «fi\\^^^ \^ 
/Iht. sugar at 6 pence is $6 25. 



How many sixpences are equal to one dollar t 

How many half dimes are equal to two sliil- 
lings ? 

How many dimes m'ake balf a dollar ? 

If you lay 'down a dollar bill to pay eigbteen 
pence^ how much change should you have t 



Lesson 17. 



WEIGHT. 

t 

Awnrdufois toetght} 

16 ounces, (oz.) = I pound, (lb.) 

26 pounds, = 1 quarter, (qr.) 

100 pounds, = 1 hundredweight (cwt.) 

3000 pounds, = 1 ton. 

A barrel of floor is 196 lbs., a barrel of beef or pork 
800 lbs. 

Note 1. The qaarter was formerly reckoned 28 lbs., Hm 
bnndred 113 lbs., and the ton 2240 lbs. 

Note 2. There is another kind of weight, used to weigh 
gold, sHrer and medicines, called Troy Weight f in which 

^ This lesson is best enilained by the aietaa\T&Be\)«itet^ ^^ 
ikm oi a oomaon pair of scales and a teX oi weigkU. 



3tf WEtttMl^. 

Zigraifu make a j9e»9eywe<^)U, 90 pennyweights an ounce, 
and 12 ounces a pound. The ounce Troy is heavier than tbs 
avoirdupois ounce, but the pound Troy lighter than llie avtiSr- 
dupois pound,) 



Questions. 

If a pound of tea coat9 six tliillmgs, bow math 
must I pay for a quarter of a pound ? 

If a ton of haj^osts ten dollars, how much is 
that for a hundred weight t 

Four men went to CaHfomia, gathered a hun- 
dred weight of gold dust, and sold it for Si 5 per 
ounce (avoirdupois.) How. much money for each t 

A Grocer bought a hundred weight of brown 
fug^r for five dollars, and sold it for sixpence 
(6} cts.) per pound. How much diet he' gain ? 

Lesson 18. 



MEASURE. 



Long Measure,^ 
12 inches = 1 foot (ft.) 

3 feet = 1 yard (ydi) 
6 J yards (ISJ ft.) = 1 rod. 

4 rods (2d yds.) = 1 chain. 
80 chains (320 rjds) = 1 mile. 

The earth is 25,000 miles round. 

' The foot, inch, and yard are already femffliaT to mo«t <if 
tbepupila; but it may be well to show ihemxYie m^Mwro*. 
'-^ Aote 4. 
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A pace or $iep is about a yard, commonly less, bat farmen 
and surveyors reckon 5 fall paces to a rod, 20 to a chain, and 
1,000 to a mile. When we walk slowly, we take about 2000 
steps in a mile each step a li.tle more than 2<i feet A «teii«'t 
ikrowu 60 or 70 yaids, 

A fathom is six feet. It is used at sea. 



Questions. 

Here is a chain of forty lin^, each link three 
inches long. How long is the chain ? 

There is a Bridge twenty yards long. How 
many planks, each six inches wide, will cover the 
bridge % 

A fanner wished to make a four railed fence, 
\ mile long. The posts are ele% en feet apart, so 
that three Ungths of fence reach two rods. , How 
many posts and rails must he have % (Note. 
There are forty times two rods in a quarter of a 
mile, and to each two rods three posts and twelve 
rails.) How many loads will these posts and rails 
make, fifty to one load % 

Lesson 19. 

Dry Measure, 

2 pints = 1 quart. 

8 quarts = 1 peck 

4 pecks = 1 buiheV. 

A barrel is about three \>u&\ve\«. 

. 3 
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Questions. 

How much can you get for a bushel of whovtle* 
barries at sixpence a quart ? 

A man planted an acre with potatoes. ThefO 
were 4000 hills, and he dug half a peck from c^ach 
hill. How many bushels in all 1 (Half a peck 
from each hill is a great crop^) 

When bats are *four shillings the bushel, how 
many quarts can you get for sixpence t 

Lesson 20. 

Liquid for wine) Measure. 

4 gills = 1 pint. 

5 pints = 1 quart. 
4 quarts = 1 gallon. 

A barrel (bbl.) holds about 30 gallons,' a hogshead (hhd.) 
about 60. The quart of this measure is smaller than the 
qtuttt of dry measure. For the former tin measured are 
generally used, and wooden measures for the latter.* 



Questions. 

How much for a pint of wine at one dollar the 
gallon ? 

* Or more properly 31 1. 

* Dry Measure and Liquid Measure shoofld be illustrated 
by showing the measures and explaining their use in panto- 
mime. 
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MuU^Ucatwn Table. 


I 


2 1 3 1 4 5 1 6 1 7 1 8 1 9 1 1(J[ 


a 


4| 6 8 


10 12 14 1 16 l« i 20 


3 


6 1 9 12 


15 18 21 1 24 27 1 30 


4 


8 1 12 16 


20 24 28 1 32 36 40 


5 


10 ( 15 20 


■2b 30 35 1 40 45 50 


6 


12 [ IS 24 


30 36 42 1 4S 54 | 60 


7 


U 1 21 [ 28 1 35 1 42 49 1 56 63 I 70 


S 


16 1 34 32 1 40 1 48 56 | 64 72 1 ^^ 


9 


18 1 27 3li 1 45 1 S4 63 [72 81 | 90 


XO 


20 1 30 40 1 50 1 60 1 70 1 80,-90.] 100 



1,683011 22. — {Note Is.) 

Square Measure. — 

|1|2|3|4|5|6|7[8[91 10| 
T«n feet long and one wide = ten sqaare feet. 



Fonr feat long and two wide =: eigbt squu* feet. 
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LAND MBA8URB. 



1 


2 


3 


4 


6 


6 


7 


8 


9 



Three feet long and three wide = nine square feet* 

The teacher will multiply these examples tUl the pnpiU 
become familiar with the principle. Note 5. 

Lesson 23. 

' _ 

Land Measure. 

36 square rods = 1 square chain 

10 square chains (160 rods) = 1 acre 
640 acres = 1 square mile, 

A tract half a mile square contains one fourth of a square 
mile, and a farm, one fourth of a mile sqaar^, contains one 
sixteenth of a square mile. This the teacher will illustrate 
by diagrams. He will also explain the difference between 
tea square rods, and ten rods square, i. e. 100 square rods. 



Examples, 

Very 'good land, near a large town, is worth 
$ 1 00 per acre. You can. buy poor and rough land 
for fi-om five to ten dollars per acre. At the west^ 
in Iowa or Wisconsin, yon can buy good land for 
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ono dollar and twenty-fiye cents, and poor land' 
for less. A small lot in the city of New-York 
ooats more than a farm in the country. 

How many farms of eighty acres each in a 
square mile 1 

How many acres in a field twenty rods wide, 

and forty long 1 
How many acres in a farm half a mile squared 
How many gardens, each two rods by ei^ht, 

win make one acre ? 

How many apple trees two rods apart e^ch 

way* can stand on one acre 1 



Lesson 34. 

Q,. What things are counted ? 

A.. Eggs are counted, and sold by the dozen. 
Clams and fish are usually counted and sold by 
the hundred. Buttons, and many other things are 
usually sold by the dozen. Sheets of paper are 
counted and sold by the quire. A half quire is 
12 sheets, and a quire is 24 sheets. A ream is 20 
quires, or 480 sheets. Bricks, shingles, boards, 
and lath are sold by the thousand, 

Q. What things ai*e weighed ? 

A* Butter, meat, sugar, cofifee^ rice, &c arf 

3* 
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told by the pound, or s^ven pounds. Flour, meal, 
Sec, are sold by the hundred or quarter. Hay and 
coal are sold by the ton. Some things are sold 
by the ounce as gold, silver and medicines. 

Q. What things are measured ? 

A. Molasses is sold by the gallon, m^lk by the 
quart, potatoes by the bushel. Corn, oats, wheat, 
and other grain are sold by the bushel. Straw- 
berries are sold by the basket, wood by the load, 
and land by the acre ; but small lots in cities are 
sold by the foot. Cloth, calico, ribbons, &c. are 
sold by the yard. 

Q. How much do we pay for a quire of writ- 
ing paper ? 

A. From one shilling to two shillings. 

The teacher Bhoald give examples on the ordinary ques- 
UoDS and answers in the course of dealing for varioos articles. 

Q. How much do you weigh 1 

A. I weighed ninety last winter. I am grow- 
ing fast. I shall soon weigh one hundred or more. 

Q. How far into the country does the Har- 
lem Rail Road extend ? 

A. It will be extended to Albany soon. 

Q. Can you count a swarm of bees ? 

A. It toould be very tedious to count them one 
by one, but we can weigh the swarm, then weigh 



TIME. 
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an DuAce of bees, and count the bees in an ounce. 
If a swarm weighs four pounds, or 64 ounces, and 
one ounce is three hundred bees, then there are 
19200 in the swarm. I cannot count so many in 
half a day. 

Q. A farmer has five sheep. If his flock dtmblei 
every two years, how many will he have at the 
ead of ten years 1 

A. 6x^X2X2X2x2 = 160. 



SECTION II.— TIME.— (JVo/e 6.) 

Les8on 25. 

1. Measured Portions of Time, 



60 


seconds 


:zzz 


1 minute. 


60 


minutes 


— 


1 hour. 


24 


hours 


=± 


1 day. 


7 


days 


— 


1 week. 


4 


weeks 


-—, 


1 month. 


12 


months 


= 


1 year. 


100 


years 


= 


1 century. 


30 


minutes 


— . 


half an hour. 


12 


hours 


= 


half a day. 


14 


days 


= 


two weeks (a fortnight.) 


3 


months 


= 


a quarter of a year. 


6 


months 




half a year. 
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THE CALKHDAR. 



Lesson 26. 



2. Indefinite Portions of Time, 

A moment A lifetime Some weeks 

Some moments Some months 
Some minutes A few days 
Some hours 
Several hours 
Some days 
Many days 
Seyeral days 

We aay ** a few days, &c." -when we wish to make tie 
number appear small, and "several days, &c." when wc 
would make it seem rather large. 



An Instant 
A little while 
A great while 
A short time 
Some time 
A long time 
An age 



A few weeks 
A few years, 4se. 
Borne years 
Many years 



Lesson 27. 




1 

3. : 


The Calendar, 


' 


The first month, 


January, 


has 31 days, 


The second month, 


February, 


has 28 days.* 


The third month, 


March, 


has 31 days. 


The fourth month, 


April, 


has 30 days. 


The fifth month, 


May, 


has 31 days. 


The sixth month. 


June, 


has 30 days. 


The seventh month. 


July, 


has 31 days. 


* Leap year can be explained hereafter. 


Febraary has 29 



days once in every four years. 
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The eighth month, August, has 31 dayi. 

The ninth month, September, has 30 days. 

The tenth month, October, has 31 days. 

The eleventh month, November, has 30 days. 

The twelfth month, December, has 31 days. 

Lesson 28. 

4. The Seasona. 
March, V September, ) -qi n 

June, 1 December, ^ 

July, > Summer. January, > Winter. 

August, j February, ) 

March is called the first month of Spring, but 
it is cold and stormy. In the Northern Statef, 
Spring does not begin till April. 
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t * Jj^aon 29. 



s> 



5. Porta of a Day. 
C t^ -.Midnight, or 12 P. M. 



CP* 



<^ MorniDg ^Daybreak. 

r* > Sunrise. 

uj ( Forenoon ) 

p < Noon, or 12 M. 

• ( Afternoon 

.Sunset. 

2 ( Evening Night, or night-fall. 
^ ^ * ^Mid-night, or 12 P. M. 



II 



Morning 



In wintar the days are short, and the nights 
long, in si^mmeir, the days are long, and the nights 
short. 

Th^ morning is nsaally from day-br^ok nearly tjU noop. 
Early in the morning, is before sunrise , or beforo the Ian y^ 
high. Very early in the morning may mean before day- 
break. 

The farmer rises early in the morning, and 
goes to his field. In the evening he returns home 
and rests. 

A day's work is from six in the morning to six 
in the evening, with an hour for breakfast and an 
hour for dinner. 



DITISIONS OF TIMB. 4rt \ 

Lesson 30. 

ExampUs on the Divisions of Itm^ 

1. If you walk three miles an hoar for six and 
two thirds ^hours every day, except Sunday, how 
far will you go in a year ? 

20 miles per day ; 120 per week ; ISO X 52 
= 6240. 

V 

2. If you ' count one cent, every second, how 
much money can you count in twelve hours ? 

60 X 60 X 12 = 43200 cents, or t432 in 
cents. 

I 

3. A man drank a quart of rum a day for ten 
years, (two of them leap years.) How many 
barrels, (of 30 gallons each,) did he drink inallt 

3652 days and quarts = 913 gallons zs 90 
bbls. and 13 gal. 

4. How much did this rum c^st at 50 <^ent8 per 
gallon t 

913 gal. Half is 456^ dollars, $456.50. 

5. If a ship sails ten miles an hour, in how 
many days will it sail 3000 miles ? 

MO miles per day ; 2400 in 10 days, 2880 W 
12; 3000iiil2|. 



iS TIME. 



6. A minister preached twice every Sunday 
for thirty years. How many sermons did he 
preach ? 

52 X 2 X 30 = 31^0 sermons. 



Lesson 31. 



6. Time Measured from the Present, 

Phrases used wUh the Present Tenses, 

Now. At present. 

At this time. At this moment. 

Perhaps there are Angels now around us, and 
looking at us, though we cannot see them. 

lliere is now war in Europe, and perhaps at 
this moment thousands of men are killing each 
other. 

" Will you'walk out with me V 

" Excuse me. I am very busy at present** 



The following are used with the Present 
Perfect or Future. 

Now. This moment This minute. 

To-day This morning. This evening. 
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This week, This month. This year. 

This spring. This summer. This fall. 

This winter. This season. This term. 



Examples with the Perfect. 

" Dear Sir, 

" I have th%9 momeni received your letter, 
and am happy to inform you that your son is 
well and doing well. Several of our pupils have 
been sick ihi$ Spring, but all have now recovered 
except one." 



Examples with the Present. 

Mr. E. P. and Mr. S. teach the new pupils ihis 
fear. 

My brother works for Mr. A. this summer. 
It is pleasant weather to-day, 

ft 

Exaniples with the Future. 

** Do you think it will rain ihis morning t*' 

« I think it very likely.'' 

I shall write to my parents ihis week. 



V 



Just nowp and just are used unth the Present 

and' Perfect. 

» 

Mr. P. haa jvui nOta told me that Mr, X, v& 4ffi«&. 

4 
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TIME. 



The cars ore just now passing the bridge. ' 

" Take dinner with us," 

'^ I thank you. I ht^ye just come fi*om dinner." 



Lesson 32. 

1. Phrases used with the Preterite and other 

past tenses* 

INDEFINITE PHRASES. DEFINITE PHRASES. 



Just now. 
A moment agoi 
A few minutes ago. 
Sometime ago. 
A while ago. 
A little while ago. 
A great while ago. 
A short time ago. 
A long time ago. 
Long ago. 
Some days ago. 
Some years ago. 
Several years ago. 



Two minutes ago. 

Half an \it)\ir ago. 

Two hours ago. 

Twenty-four hours ago. 

Yesterday. 

Day before yesterday. 

Three days ago. 

A week ago. 

Ten days ago. 

A month ago. 

A year ago. 

Five years ago. 

A month ago yesterday. 



A few weeks ago, &c Ten years ago this day, &c. 

Examples. 

The locomotive jusi now paised the bridge. It 
lightened a tfiomeni ago. 
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The Indians lived here a great while ago. 

Horses were caught and tamed long ago, 

I receired a letter from my sister three or four 
days ago. 

Mrs. P. died ten or twelve years ago, 

Mr. E. went to the city half an hour ago. 

Twenty-four hours ago that man was rich. Last 
night a great fire destroyed his property. Now 
he is poor. 

The Directors met yesterday at three o'clock. 
When did you see Mr. E. ? ^ week ago yesterday. 
Miss N.'s mother was married twenty years ago to- 
day. 

Hires handred years ago there were no white 
men in this country. 

Two hundred years ago New-York was a little 
town. , 

One hundred years ago^ nine-tenths of the State 
oi New- York was a wilderness. 

F}fiy years ago there were no canals, no rail- 
roads, no steam-boats, no magnetic telegraphs. 

Before 1817 there were no schools for the deaf 
and dumb in America. 

I saw your brother afexo days ago; he was rid- 
.ing on a load of hay. 

Since is sometimes used for ago, a^ ; Some years tmes a 
deaf mute was killed by a tree falling on bifi be^. 
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Lesson 33. 

2, Other Indefinite Phrases used with the Past 

Tense. 
Formerly. Lately. 

Once. One day.* One morning. 

One cold winter morning. One Sunday, <&c. 



Examples. 

Mr. H. y^^s formerly Mayor of New-Yorlc. 

A. was once almost killed by a bear. 

I have not seen Mr. L. lately. 

One winter morning, a farmer found a panther 
in his bam. He struck the pitchfork into him and 
held him fast till his son came with an axe. 

One day last summer I saw twenty men mowing 
together. 

One night last week, a man jumped from his bed 
room window and was found dead on the pare- 
ment in the morning. It is supposed that he 
dreamed that the house was on fire. 

Mr. 6. walked out with some ladies one fine af- 
ternoon to pick strawberries, but they were caught 
in a sudden shower, and returned wet to the skin. 

One very windy day, a young lady was walking 
along a mill-dam, and was blown into the pond. 
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A man came from the saw mill with a long pole 
and a hook at the end of it. With this hook, he 
drew her to the shore, and saved her life. 

Note.— In the future, aome is used rather than one, I will 
call oo yon tome pleasant day next week. I shall visit Boston 
tome time next summer, «SecA 



Lesson 34. 

3. Phrases beginning with last are also used 
with the preterite and other past tenses. 

Last Sunday, Last Monday, Last Saturday 

Last night, • Last week, La^ t month, 

Last Spring, Last Summer, Last Fall, 

Last July, Last January, Lastyear|&c. 



Examples. 

> 

Mary fell down stairs IcLsi night. 

Some of the pupils viisited the menagerie last 
Saturday. 

Mr. B. traveled to Niagara last vacation. 

Many of the pupils went home last July, to 
spend the vacation with their friends. 
* A few of the pupils went home last Christmas, 

Mr. P. bought a cow last Spring. 

4* 
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(Explain that this use of last is quite difierent from the fot- 
lowing :— " I came here on the latt day of September.** ** I 
expect to return home the last of this week." " We wsated 
for you till the ItiBt minute, but you did not come.*' Corres- 
ponding to this is the use oi first in such phrases as these : — 
" The first Wednesday in September." " The first day of 
the week."J 



' , Lesson 35. 

4. Phrases used mth the future, or the present 

in a future sense. 

To-morrow, To-morrow morning, 

To-morrow noon, In die morning, 
To-morrow aight, To-morrow at 1 P. M. Sec 

Day aft<er lo-morrow. 

An hour hence, Some hours hence, 

Three days hence, A week hence, 
A month hence, A year hence. 

Some time hence, A century hence, &c« 
Hereafber, In future. For the future. 



Examples, 

I hope it win not rain to-morrow^ for I am going 
to ride out. 
A few years Aenct we shall be in our graves. 
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Four or five years hence, you will leave school, 
and must then convei-se by writing. Strangers 
will expect you to write well. If you do not 
study diligently now, you will then be ashamed 
and unhappy. 

Fifty years hence^ the open fields around the In- 
stitution will be closely built up. 

Many years hence, God will destroy the world 
by fire. 

Do you expect to go to town to-morrow 1 

** You have torn my diess." " I am very 
soiTy." " Be more careful in future" 



Lesson 3& 

5. Phrases beginning with next, are also used 
with the FUTUBE, or the present in <» future 

SENSE. 

Next Sunday, Next Monday, Next Saturday, 

Next week. Next month, Next April, 

Next Spring, Next Summer, Next Fall, 

Next year, Next Christmas, Next vacation. 



Examples. 

Shall we write letters -next M&nday f 
May I go to the city next Saturday ? 
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I hope to return home next July, 

Tou must come and see us ntxt Christmas, 

Who will lecture next Sunday ? 



Other Phrases. 

Monday week. Next Monday week. A week 
from Monday. Monday after next. (AH these 
phrases have the same meaning.) Week afler 
next. Year after next, &c. 



Examples. 

M/s birth day is next Sunday week. 

You may go to the city Saturday after next. 

I think the cherries will be ripe the week after 
next. 

There will perhaps be peaches on those trees 
the Fall after next. 

Note.— In past time we use the next, or the fottowinf!. 
See Lesson 53. 



Lesson 37. 

6. Phrases used with the Preterite and Future. 
Soon. Presently. In a moment. 

Immediately.. Directly. In an instant. 

At once. Right away. Instantly. 
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« 

Examples^ 

" Sit down Sir. Mr, P. will be in preamtly" 

" Thank you. I cannot stop. I must go to 
town immediately. Tell Mr. P. I called." 

*' May I go out, Sir 1 I will return in a momenW* 

Henry {with leave), went out, and returned in a 
moment as he promised. 

^* That child has fallen under the wheel of a 
cart. Oh ! It will be instantly killed." 

Some time ago a cbild fell under the wheel of* 
a cart. It was inatantly killed. 

*' I have not seen my brother ia some years, but 
I am sure, if I meet him, I shall know him at once** 

Yesterday I met Mr. W. I knew him at once ; 
but he did not know me till I told him who I was. 



At once. At one time. At one load, ^e. 

Morphine will kill you if you take more than 
three or four grains at once. 

Some carmen wish to take a great deal at one 
load. They oflen hurt their horses. 



• 'V 
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Lesson 38. 



7. Phrases begining with iriy or within are used. 

1. Wi^ the Perfect Affirmative. 

Miss S, has been home but once in five years, 
Mr. P. has been to Albany twice in two weeks. 
Mrs. W. has lost three children within six months. 
Many large cities at the West have grown up 
within a few years. 



2. With the Perfect negative.* 

Where is your brother ? I have not seen him 
in some time. 

It has not rained in two weeks, 

M. has not heard from his family in some years. 

Miss R. has not been heire in a long time. 

Wild turkeys have not been seen in the Eastern 
States in many years. 



3. With the Future^ or the Present in a 

Future Sense. 

It think it will rain in an hour or two. 
I expect my brother here in a few days. 

' The use of tn, illustrated iu Lesson 47, u quite different 
from those 'illustrated in this Lesson. 

* In this case /or may generally be used for tn* See Les- 
ion 45. 
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** Will you buy my horses and wagon." 
" If I buy them, I cannot pay you for them in 
lt$* than a year,'^ 
*• I cannot wait so long." 



Lesson 39. 

4. With the Habitual Present. 

I can walk to the city in half an hour. 

A race horse can run a mile in two minutes. 

A locomotive sometimes runs a mile in a minute, 
i Some birds can -fly a mile in half a minute. 

Some men can run a mile in Jive minutes. 

You can go to Newark on foot in three hours. 
on horseback in two, and by railroad in less than 
one hour.. 

The steamboats go to Albany in eight hours. 

The rail cars go to Philadelphia tn^v« hours, 

A good team can plough from one to two acres 
in one da$f» 

Swift ships sometimes sail to China in three 
months. 



5. With the Preterite. 

Mr. P. went out, but returned in a few minutes, 
A boy fell from tbe roof of a house, and died 
in iA§ut twe9^ mimUes. 



M Ttttl. 

A careless and cruel niBn bought a fine horse, 
drove him too hard^ and 90 killed him in about a 
year. 

A young man had ten thousand dollars. He 
spent it all in a Jew years^ and died in the alms- 
house. 

James says that he once dug ten bushels of po- 
tatoes in half a dai^ 



Lesson 40. 



8. Repetition of Time, 

Once. ^ i Again. 

Twice. ( Once more. 

{Three times. ( Seldom. 

Thrice. ( Not often. 

Four times. i A few times. 

Five times. ( Sometimes. 

Six times. Now and then. 

Seven times, &c. Several times. 

Ten times. Often. 

Twenty times. Many times. 

Fifty times. Very often. 

A hundred times. Again and again. 

'John worked too hard in the hot ran yesterday, and to 
made himself sick, A child went too far in the woods, and 
90 lost iiself. See Lesson 79, last paragraph. 
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A tfaotttfand times, &e. 
Twice a week. 
Twice a month. 
Four times (in) a year. 
Twenty times a day, &c. 
Every minute. 
Every few minutes. 
Every hour. 
Every morning. 
Every night. 
Every day. 
Every Sunday. 
Every week. 
Every month. 



Pre<juent]y. 
Once a week. 
Once a month. 
Once a year, &c. 

Every spring, 
Every year. 
Every other day. 
Every other Sunday. 
Every other year. 
Every half hour. 
Every few days. 
Every third day. 
Every fourth year, &c. 



'Examples. 

We take our meals* three times a day. 
Some men shave only once a toeek, 
A vain girl looks in her glass twenty times a day. 
.1 have been to Boston once, to Philadelphia 
twice, 

I have seen Mr. B. a hundred times^ 

I like oranges, hut do not eat them often. 

The boys swim in the river now and then. 

'The teacher will explain that a meal is any one of the re* 
galar repasts of the day, either hreak&st, dmner, ox 

6 
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Mary visits her fHends every few weeks ; Augusta 
visits hers only once a year. 

Captain Cook sailed round the world three 
times. 

The Indians aomeiimes eat snakes. 

Mr. F, frequently goes to the city. 

We must study our lessons again ond^ottty till 
we understand tttem well. 

You should pray every morning and evening, 

Mr. P. is out, but I expect him every mmtUe, 

A shepherd counts his sheep every ntgA^. 

The. farmers plough and sow every Spring. 

We have a sermon in signs every Sunday* 

Mr. A. bathes in cold water every morning. 

Mr. B. shaves every other day. 

Miss C. visits her parents every other month. 

The President of the United States is elected 
every fourth year. 

The doctor told me to give the child* its- medi* 
cine every half hour. 

That careless boy tears his clothes every few days. 

Carriages pass the door every few minutes » 

I hope we shall see you oflen. 
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Lesson 41. 



9. Continuance of Time. 

Ever. For ever. Always. At all times. 
Constantly. Continually. Perpetually. 

All day. All night. Night and day. 

All the year. All the time. All the while. 
All Summer. All Winter. All (one's) life. 

AJl the morning. All the evening. All the week. 
The whole day. The whole evening. 



Examples. 

The Boul lives ybr ever. 

Qod sees us at at all times. 

You must not play all the time. 

We should be kind to each other always. 

Some animals sleep all day and run out all 
night. 

In Florida it is warm all the year. 

Mr. Brown's liorse was sick all Winter wad died 
in the Spring. 

£. is very sick. Several girls sat up all night 
to ttke care of her last night. 
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John has lived ail his life in tbe city. He does 
not know anything^ a>bout a fai*m. 

We have wood enough to last all winter. 



Lesson 42» 

For a moment. For a short time. For a day. 
For an hour. For a long time. For -a week. 
For a few days. For a while. For a year, &c. 

When another phrase, osnally one of those in Lesson 40, 
(irecedes,/0r cannot be omitted. 



Examples* 

1. I have seen Mr. M. almost every day Jor 
thru years. 

Mr. has preached every Sunday for many 

years. 

The doctor has visited N. every day for a wsek. 

Mr. V. has been to the city eveiy Saturday ^or 
a long time. 

A man wished to be pious. He prayed every 
night and morning ybr some time, and then he neg- 
lected it. 

^ I knov all abo%t it. I know something ahoat that Mary 
knows nothing about a gun What do yon know about 
music t 
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Other Phrases. 

For the last week. For some days past. 

For these ten days, &;c. 

2. I have been unwell y<>r some days past. 

Mr. has lived at for these ten years, 

I have not seen Mr. A. for (or in) some time. 
For is often omitted or used at pleasure. 

3. Stop for a moment. Stop a moment 
Stay with us for a few days. Stay with us a few 

days* 

Mr. X* has courted Miss Z. for several years^ 
{several years,) 



Lesson 43. 



For is most commonly omitted ivt jtHtaser expressing 
simple Continuance vHikout Repetition. 



, Examples. 

I lived at A. a short time. 
Eliza's sister staid here two or three days. 
General Washington was President of the Uni- 
ted States eight years. 

Samson judged Israel twenty years. 

Mr. P. will be absent a week or two. 

5» 
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For is never used in the following phrases. 

Horses sometimes live thirty years. 
Few men live more than eighty years^ 
Some men have lived more than a hundred years. 
Sheep and cows live twelve or fifteen ijears. 
The butterfly lives but one summer. 
Good boards and shingles will last twenty or 
thirty years. 



Idioms. 

A boy was lamed for life by falling from a tree. 
« A vain, trifling girl will be a poor companion for 
life. 

Lesson 44. 



Phrases beginning with Sikce require the 

Perpect. 

1. The Perfect Negative. 

I have not seen my sister since she married and 
removed to the West. 

The doctor has not been here since Saturday. 

Miss C. has not been home' since she came here, 
and that is five years. 

^ Toia not used before home anless a,poi$essive comes be- 
tween. Go home. Go to your home. 
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2. The Perfect Affirmative. 

I have been very well since I came here. 

We have been at peace with England since 1815. 

Texas has been part of the U. S. since 1845. 

France has possessed Algiers since 1830. 

It has been raining all the time since day break. 

N. has heen home twice since yacation. 

Seventeen States have been added to the Union 
einee the Revolution. 

The Indians are diminishing and the white peo- 
ple increasing. Seyeral large and powerful tribes 
have disappeared since the country was settled. 

When tinee does not refer to time, hut to eavie it may be 
QMd with other tenwei . 

I will go since you wish it. 
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FOR and IN contrasted. 

1. When the perfect is used with a negaticMi, for or tn 
may be need indifferently.' 

It has not rained^br (or in) two weeks. 

I have not been very well in {or for) some time. 

^ Bee Lesson 38, Sd paragraph, and Lesson 42, last exaxK^Vft 
of Sid pamgraph. 
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2. When the action or event ib future, in denotes the time 
befbie it, and for the time of its continuance. 

I am going home in two days. (Before tiie fud 
of two daj9.) 

I am going home ybr two days. (To stay two 

days.) 
You may go out in a short timey (i. •. soon.) 
You may go out /or a short time, (i. e. to retom 

soon.) , 

3. When in maricB the time ooeapied in doing any thing, 
(LeoKm 39, 4th and 5th paragn^h% ) far marka the tiiae fiir 
which arrangement or provision is made. 

A man can earn in two days money enough to 
pay his board ^br a week. . 

The bees gather in summer honey enough for 
winter. 

A man stole a horse. He was caught in a few 
days, and sent to the^tate prison ybr seven years. 

In health we should provide /br sickness.' 

In youth we should provide ybr age, 

' Mrs. S. was veij kind to me in my ncknett, Mrs. A. 
was very handsome m her youth. Solomon became- fix>yah 
in his old age. See Leeson 141, last paragraph. 
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Lesson 46. 
Difference hetween last and ago, next and 

HENCE.* 

" When did you see my brother V^ 

«* I think it was a week ago. No. I now re- 
member it was the begiDning of lasl tceek, that is 
ten days ago/' 

** I hoped to meet Miss N. here.*' 

** She came here a week ago, staid all last week^ 
apd left on Saturday.'' 

'* Then I am two days too late." 

** The whole of last week was very rainy." 



* The teacher will make this difference aensible by meana 
of a Mcale, on a plan like the following : 

^ ^ j^^ 

)filli4 s?^lll4 ife-lll^ 

§J^tJ;P'cS §«rP>:F»'C« §^3j®.a-cS 

nSE^^i^fiS m^ft^^f^ua qqSh^h£oS 



\ m^ ■/ V. 



Last week. This week. Next week. 

Fixing the points to day any where, observe that a week 
ago is t3fout (not always exactly yjCba same day of the' pre- 
ceding week, while lait week applies to any one of the seven 
days m &at week. A simflar soue will iUustrate the applica- 
tion to months and years. We say juit a week ago, when we 
speak of the tame aay last week. 
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** A month ago it was very rainy, but the latter 
half of last month was dry." 

'M expect my brother some time next month" 
** Mr. P. will stay at Albany all next week." » 
" We shall study Geography next year" 
** J. will finish her education a year hence" 

A year hence siguifies about this time next year. So a 
year ago means about this time last year^ and so of otheif 
cases. ' 



Lesson 47. 



Phr(M$es marking points of time. 

1. AT is used before the hour and minute, or 
before any precise point. 

The cars will leave Harlem at eight precisely. 

They will pass the steps at twenty minutes past 
eight. 

School begins at nine and ends at four. We 
have a recess at noon. 

An industrious farmer went to his com field at 
day break, and ploughed it all before breakfast. 

Last fourth of July, great guns were fired at 
sunrise, at noon^ and at sunset. 
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2. ON is used before the bay. 

A steamship left Liverpool on the first day of 
the month, and reached Boston on the thirteenth. 

Our vacation begins on the second Wednesday 
in July, and ends on the first Wednesday in Sep- 
tember. 

General Harrison died on the 4th of April, 1841. 

God commands us to labor six days, and rest on 
the Sabbath, 



8. In is used before the month, tear, and 
other long portions of time. 

Our vacation begins in July. 

Washington was bom in 1732 and died in 1799. 

The ponds and rivers are frozen in Winter. 

Children in the country go barefooted in Summer. 

The little birds fly av^ay in the Fall and return «n 
the Spring. 

Strawberries are ripe in June, cherries in July, 
early peaches in August, 

Apples are plentiful in Autumn, but scarce in 
Spring. 

The New-lTork Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, was opened in May, 1818. 

The Anglo-Saxons settled in England in the 
fiflh Century. 
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Phrases in which at is used. 

N.'s brotBer was present at the atiDual exam* 
ination. 

At the dost of the examination Mr. P. made a 
prayer in signs. 

If we see a man weep at a wedding, and laugh 
at a funeral, we think him deranged. 

In giving dates, on and in ar? usaally omitted. 

Columbus discovered America Oct. 11, 1492, 
The Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Dec. 22, 1620. 
The British Army evacuated New- York, Nov. 
25, 1783. 

No prepositions are used in answering the questions, What 
time is it 7 What o'clock is It 7 What ^5" lis it f &c. 

It is noon by the sun ; but it is only half past 
eleven by the clock. 

** What o'clock is it by your watch V^ 

'^ Twenty minutes past two ; but I think I am 
too fast ; the town clock struck two but a" few 
minutes ago/' 

** What day of the month is it t 

" It is the first of June." 
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Lesson 48. 

Other Prepositions used to express belations 

OF TIME. 

• 

Before, Wash your bands before meals. 

Do not go far, it may rain before night. 

In Winter we rise before day -light. 

" John and I went to town last Saturday. He 
Sfit out half an hour before me, but I got theie^rsV* 

After. We will walk out after school. 

Girls should not go out alone after dark. 

The boys play on the lawn after dinner. 

The roads are muddy after a heavy rain. 

I hope it will be fair after this storm. 

TiU. Mr. W. will stay with us till Monday. 

Last night I sat up writing letters till half past 
eleven. 

That old horse will not live till Spring. 

Till after. Put away your books till after 
dinner. 

A poor woman sat up waiting for her husband 
till long after midnight. 

About, Farmers plant com about the middle of 
May, 

From ..to. I staid at home /rom tV^^ \ssASSft 

of July to the end of August. 

6 
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From - . till. Some people keep talking from 
morning till night. 

Over, Mr. X. promised to meet me at eight 
o*clock precisely f but I had to wait over an hour 
for him. That was very unpleasant. He ought 
to he punctual. 

Above, Mr. S. is very sick. He cannot live 
above two days. 

Deaf mutes above thirty are too ofd to learn. 

Under, Mrs. A. was under seventeen when she 
married. 

Deaf mutes are not admitted as State pupils 
under twelve or above twenty-five. 

Over and above are eqnivaleht to more than ; and under to 
leM than. 
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Prepositions Continued, 

Within. Twenty carriages have passed the 
door within two hours. 

During, Some of the pupils will stay in the 
Institution during the vacation. 

Between, About 3000 persons died of the 
cholera in New- York, between July 1, and Aug. 
J^, JS32. 
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The cunning crows often pall up com between 
daylight and sunrise while the farmers are asleep. 
Sometimes the farmer hides himself in the field, 
hefore daybreak, shoots the crows when they 
come, and hangs them up to scare others away. 

From, used for after. Six months from date, I 
promise to pay John Smith, or order, twenty dol- 
lars with interest from date, value received. June 

Ist, 1849. James Brown.^ 

To, used for before. I shall go to the city at a 

a quarter to four. 

In this sense till cannot be used for to. 

Past Washington's father vr^past forty when 
he married his second wife, a young lady of six- 
teen. 

We say, pcut ten, ha}£patt ten, past midnight, &c., after 
to-day, after Christmas, after dark, &c. 

Nearly, Mary linearly fourteen. 
Almost Some people are up almost all night, 
and then lie in bed till nearly noon. 
At, (is used to mark years of age.) 
Young men are free at twenty-one. 
In India girls marry at nine or ten. 

^Remind the papil that promiBsoiy notes, and otiier im^^x* 
tant papers should be carelolly preser^edL. 
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Lesson 50. 

Several of the foregoing Prepositions are also 
used as Conjunctions, to connect two Verbs. 

Before. Wash your Lands before you eai, 

Emily learned to spoak before she lost her hear- 
ing. I knew that before, (i. e. before you told me.) 

Jifter, Com will come up in eight or ten days 
ufler it is planted, 

A. knocked B. down, and kicked him after he 
toas down. 

Mr. O. broke up house-keeping after his wife 
died. 

Till. Stay here till 1 return. 

Young birds stay in the nest till they canjly. 

A foolish boy ran after a butterfly till he fell in- 
to a ditch. 

Since. Jacob has never I^een well since h^feU 
from the top of the bam.^ 

Compounds. 

Some people never think of God till just before 
they die. 

You must not play till after school is out. 
^4Sfe» Lesson 42 for ezampleB on nnee. 
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The ekxue» are ofteo transpofled. 
Before we came to school we were very ignorant. 
Since M. lost her hearing, she has learned to read 
on the lips. 



Lesson 51. 



With some other prepositions the tvord timb is 

expressed. 

Examples. 

'' John started at the same time I did, but he 
stopped by the way,^ and I reached the city first/' 

Elizabeth first came to school about the time the 
new chapel was built. 

JU the titnt is used conjunctively without a preposition. 

That naughty little boy kicks and screams all 
the time his sister is washing and combing him. 

Some other uses of the word Time. 

Old people say that " A stitch in time saves 
nine,'' and a nail in time often saves a horse-#hod. 

*By the way, i. e. on the road, before he got there. 
* About is also used before the infinitive, forming a pecoUac 
tense of the verb (Part 111. p. 156.) 

jlh ....^ IB about to pabliah a book. 

6* 
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** For want of a nail the shoe was lost ; for want 
of a Bhoe the horse was lost ; and for want of a 
horse the rider was lost, overtaken and killed by 
the enemy." All for want of a nail in iime^ 
Horses are very uneasy and restless in fly-time. 
Some animals hide themselves in the daxj-iime, 
and go out only at night. 
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Conjunctions of Time that are not Prepositions. 

When a person is dying, his friends close his 
eyes. 

When it rains people carry umbrellafl. 

My parents were well when I left home. 

Little Peter cried when he broke his sled. 

«* Whtn the cat is away the mice will play.'' 

Whtn rats and mice get into a com crib, they 
multiply fast. 

When we see blood and bristles on the ground, 
we know that a hog has been killed. 

Some savages leave their parents to starve to 
death when they are too old to travel with the 

tribe. 

While. We must make hay while the sun shines. 

The bird £ew awBj while I was loaAmg m^ ^xv. 
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Mr. A. cut his face while he was shaying him- 
self. 

Save your money while you are young and stf ong, 
or you will have lo beg when you are too old to 
Work. 

As. Mr. C. saw a house on fire. As he stood 
looking on, he saw a woman throw a child from 
a window. A man caught it cm it fell. The wo- 
man then threw herself down and was caught as 
she fell in a blanket held by several strong men. 

The tiger springs upon the deer as it stoops to 
drink. 

As soon as. I will come to see you as soon ds 
I can. 

We will go the city as soon as it stops raining. 

As leng as. I will remember you as long as I 
live. 

You will never get rich as long as you spend 
all you earn. 
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Time Relative to a past Time or Event. 

John Adams and Thomas Jefferson died on the 
someday, July 4, 1826. 
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Mr. A went to Philadelphia by rail road and 
returned the same day. 

Miss M. went to see her parents and returned 
ike next day. 

I saw Peter a few hours after his leg was brok- 
en. He was very pale. 

Washington slept on the ground under a tree, 
the night after the battle of Monmouth. 

Major Ringgold was wounded in both thighs by 
a cannon ball, at Palo Alto, and died the next day. 

Washington defeated the Hessians at Trenton, 
Dec. 26, 1776. A week after ihis^ he defeated the 
British at Princeton. 

Mr. W. died very suddenly. A few hours before 
he died he seemed quite well. 

Dr. Milnor .was a lawyer before he became a 
clergyman. 

A few years ago, the Steam Ship President 
mailed from New- York with a large number of 
passengers. The ship and passengers were ntver 
seen afterward. 

General Scott took Vera Cruz in March, and 
entered Mexico in the following September. 

King Philip destroyed several towns :n New 
England, in 1675. He was killed the next year. At 
that time there were no white people in the wes- 
tern part of ^ ew-York. 
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Lesson 54. 

Other Phrases Relating to Time. 

The other day. Another day. Some other day. 
At first. At last. Finally. 

Half the time. Half (one's) time. 

Most of the time. Most of (one's) time. 

Much of the time. Much of (one's) time. 

Part of the time. Part of (one's) time. 



Examples. 

I saw Mr. S. the other day. 

I will explain the story some other day. 

John asked his mother to let him go a skating. 
She refused atjirst^ but he teazed her till she^na/- 
l^ consented. 

I saw two cocks fight a long time. At last one 
ran away and hid himself. The other flew to the 
top of the barn, and crowed and flapped his wings 
in triumph. Just then an eagle flew over the bam 
and seized him. 

Some pupils play or talk half the time. They 
will not improve. 

The ground was bare most of the time last win- 
ter. The sleighing was verj i^oot« 



Wo work in th^ shops most (of the time. 

Early and Late. 

Mr. C. rises early in the moiling jand goes to bed 
laie tU night. 

M. rose late this moiming because be sat up 
very late last night. 

Peaches are ripe early in the Fall, 

When a frost comes late in the Spring it kiHs 
beans and other tender vegetables. 

Drunkards commonly die early. 

Early flowers soon fade. 
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Spend Time. 

An idle man spends half of his time at the tavern. 
' You should not spend aU your time in play. 

Last vacation I spent my /me very pleasantly at 
my uncle^s.^ 



Have Time. 

I had no time to answer your letter.. 

'My nncle'8 house. So, " I worked at Mr. Brown's" ; 
y. ^. at bis place, or on bis farm, *' Go to the blacksmith's" ; 
f- ^. U} hU sbop. 
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More than. Le99 than, 

I have been here tnort than u year. 
You can go to England in leu than two weeks, 
Mr. G. has lived here mare than fifteen yeais.. 
The Dutch settled New-York more (Xan 200. 
years ago. 

N.'s grandfather is more than ninety years old^ 
I can walk to the City Hall in leas than an hour.. 



Some time or other. 

I will call and see you some time or other. 
Young people hope to get married some time or 
^her. 



At all times. At any time. Anytime, 

I shall be happy to see you at aU times. 

God sees us at all times. 

I am ready to go al any time. 

I will go with you any time you please. 



The sun gives light by day, the moon hy night. 
Husbands and wives should be faithful to each 
other tUl death. 




It ifl balf past ten, at yon lee by tlie clock on 
the nmntlfl-Bholf ; and that lazj man is in bed yet ! 
He will never get rich. Other people went to 
their work long ago. 




It is paBtmidDi^tjOndthat poor woman ia atill 
ntting up waiting for her drunlceD husband. ' It 



ia cold, but she lias no fire. The candle is almoat 
burned out, but she has no more candles. Her 
child is asleep in the cradle. She is sewing a 
ehitt. Her husband spends all his money for rum. 
•'^fae works bard to get something to eat. She 
dares not go to bed before he comes ; yet sbe fears 
be will abuse her wlten he comes. Poor unhappy 




Here is a School House. At a little distance to 
the right, you see the steeple of a cburch lising 
behind some trees. By the clock on ths steeple, 
you sae it is thiTty-five minutes past nine. School 
began more than half en hour .ago. That boy 
Tith the basket in bis hand, is too late to school. 
He stopped to play by the way He will loM las 
pUue is hit class, and the teacher will punish biia. 
7 
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Lesson 57. 

Questions in Chronology} 

1. The creation was 4004 years before Christ. 
How old is the world ? . 

2. The flood was in the year of the world 1656. 
How many years before Christ ? and how many 
years ago % 

3. The Saxons came from Germany to England 
about A. D., 450* How long have they been in 
England ? 

4. The Normans conquered England A. D., 
1066. How long ago is that t 

5. Columbus discovered America A. D., 1492. 
How many years ago is that ? 

6. How long is it since the Pilgrims landed at 
Plymouth, in 1620 ? 

7. How many years have elapsed since the 
declaration of Independence in 1776 1 

8. General Taylor was bom in 1790. How 
old is he ? • 

9. Millard Fillmore was bom in 1800. How 
old is he ? 

> The answen depend on the year in which the qneBtioa 
is asked. 
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10. Louis 'Napoleon Bonaparte was bom in 
1808. How old is he? 

11. Queen Victoria was bom in 1819, and 
• married in 1840. How old is she and how long 

has she been married t 
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1. How many years was the discovery of 
America before the settlement of Virginia in 
1607? 

2. How many years elapsed from the first settle- 
ment of Virginia to the declaration of Indepen- 
dence. 

3. Abraham lived 175 years. He was 100 
when Isaac was bom, and Isaac was 60 when 
Jacob was bom. How old was Jacob when 
Abraham died ? 

4. Napoleon was born 1769 and died 1821. 
How old was he ? 

5. Del'Epee was bora 1712 and died ]789. 
How long did he live 1 

6. John Quincy Adams was bora 1767 and 
died 1848. How many years did he live t 

7. Benjamin Franklin was bom in 1706 and 
lived 84 years. When did he die 1 

8. George HI. was born 1738, became King 
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of England in 1760, and died in 1820.' How 
long did he live, and how long did he retg-n ] 

9. How old will you be if you live till the 
year 1900 ^ 

SECTION III.— ADVERBS OF PLACE. 



Lesson 59. — {Notes 6 and 7.) 

Here is a carriage. Some visitors have come. 

Where are you going 1 To Mr. Green's. 

There, Will you go there with me 1 

Any where, Thtok you» I cannot go any where 
to day. 

JVb. where. Where have you been ] I have 
been no where. 

Some where, I put my pen down some where^ 
and now I can't find it. 

Every where, I have looked effery whei^e for it. 

(Nearly equivalent to the foregoing are the fol- 
lowing.) 

In this plckce^ {house^ ^c.) More than two hun- 
dred deaf mutes live in this house. 

In that place, {town, 4*c,) I saw a fox in that 
wood. 

In what place was Jesus born ] 

In which room do you sleep 1 
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In. At. To. 

In noplace are we safe from death. 

Any place. This train will not stop al any place 
this side of Harlem. 

Some store. I left my umbrella at some store in 
the city. 

Some place or other. Mr. N. is at some place or 
other in New-Jersey. 

Where is used as a Conjunction. 

That man drinks at every place wherehe stops. 

This is the house lohere Mr. Gr. lived last year. 

Show me the place where you saw the fox. 

This is the place where that carriage was upset. 

Here is the place where a crazy girl drowned 
herself. 

That is the field where we pick strawberries, 

Wher4 did Mr. Ot. live last year] In this 
house. 

Where did you see the fox % In this place. 

Where do yoa pick strawberries t In that field. 



In its place. 
I found my hat gone and a cap in its place. 
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Leeson 60. 

Adverbs of Position. 

Above, Overhead. Below. Beneath. 
Uoder fool. At the top. On the top. At the 
bottom. Above ground. Underground. Vnder 
water. Before. In front. Behind. In the rear. 

Examples. 

I hear a noise in the room overhead, something 
' has fallen on the floor. 

The room belon) ia Mr, V.'a The room abovt is 
Mr. M 's 




A Catholic church has commonly a c. 
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Andrew's fattier has a com crib with a pig- 
liouse at the bottom, and a pigeon-Iiouae at the top. 

Who are these gentlemen t , > 

The one in front is Mr. Y. I do not know the 
one beAind. 

It waa unce Ibe fashion for a gentleman and 
lady to ride the same horse, the gentleman btfore 
and the lady behind. 




The boys laugh to see the man ride behind and 
the lady befort. 

Some aaimals lire tinder ground. 

Some plants grow under vrnttr. 

I cannot stay wtdn- valtr more than a miaute. 

Pearl divers can stay under mater five minutes. 

Id a battle, some soldiers must stay tn tlie rtar 
to guard the baggage, and take care of the 
wounded. 
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Lesson 61. 

Adverbs of Position continued. 

On one side. On this side On the other side. 

On the right (side) On the left (side). 

On each side. On both sides^ At each end. At 

both ends. 
In the middle. In the centre. On the outside. 
In. Within. On the inside. Out. Without. 
On all sides. Around. Kound. About. 

All over. 



Exathples, 

In some churches the men sit on one side, and 
the women on the other; but more commonly 
families sit together. 

The bridegroom usually stands on the rights and 
the bride on the left, 

A man was thrown from his horse and badly 
hurt. He could not walk home without help on 
each side. 

The Indians formed a circle, with the women 
and children in the centre^ and the warriors 
on the outside, and fought as long as a man was left 
alive. 

Tliat bouse ia nice without^ but dirl^ tDitkiu. 
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Do not leave your books and slates lying about. 

I saw two foolish boys fighting. Several men 
were standing round^ laughing, and chf.ering them 
on, 

I went to see Mr. A. but he was not in, (He 
was out) 

That door is locked, and the key is on the innde, 
we cannot get in. 

It is so cold I am shivering all over. 



' Lesson 62. 

Adverbs of Position continued. 

Near. Near by. Far away. A great way off. 
Close by. Not far off. At a (great or small) 

distance. 
Present. By. Absent Away. 

In. At home. Out. Abroad. 

In sight. Yonder. Out of sight. 

Together. Apart. Separate. 



Examples. 

Henry's father lives nean Edward's father lives 
a great way off, 

A little house close by will hide a great oiv^ at a 
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Remember me when I am far away. 

By the telegraph, we can talk with our friends 
ul a great distance. 

Deaf mutes can talk by signs at a considerable 
dtsiance. 

Some deaf persons can read on the lips ai a 
tmall distance. 

Take off your hat. There are ladies present. 

Several pupils are absent to-day. 

John struck James first. I was by and saw it. 

Is Mr. P. at home ? He is out now, but he will 
be in presently. 

A virtuous woman is loved at home, and respect- 
ed abroad. 

Where does Mr. A live 1 

tlis house is in sight, but a great way o^ beyond 
the river. 

Where does Mr. B. live ? 

His house is not far off, but is ovii of sight round 
the comer. 

That lady is married, but her husband treated 
her ill, and now they live apart. 

Do you know N. ? 

We were at school together, but I have never 
seen him since. 
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Lesson 63. 

The GreenlanderB live Id caves underground 
during winter. 

The Rer. George Whitfield often preached tn 
the open mr to ten or twenty thousand people.' 

Some fish swim near tit lurface to catch fliea ; 
othen keep at the bottom to look for worms. 
Upside down. Wrong aide np. 

Wrong end foremost. Sideways. 

Inside out. Wrong side out. 




There ia a wagon vptide dovnt in the road, and 
an old woman crying for her broken egga. Her 
horse ran away and oTertumed the wagon on that 
ateep bank. 

Can you read with the book uptide down t 
An abimP man sometimes wears his vest wrong 
liitout. 

'too jeart am. 
'Abamtb miad, t e. not attendingto ^taS-iiNnSiire^osft- 
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The body of a man was found in a wood with 
his throat cut, and his pockets turned inside out. 

Women ride sideways. Men sit astride of the 
horse. 

An Irishman weiit to fight a duel, but turned 
his pistol the wrong way and shot himself. 

A man when he went to get married, opened 
his prayer book at the wrong place^ and when the 
clergyman asked, " Will you have this woman for 
your wife," he replied, " I renounce them all." 



Lesson 64. 

Adverbs of Motion, 

Up. Upward. Down. Downward. 

On. Onward. Forward Back. Backward. 

Aside. To one side. To the right. To the left. 
From side to side. From right to left. 

From end to end. By, Over. 



Examples. 

Tom slipped up on the ice. His heels flew tip, 
and he fell backward^ and cracked his skull. 

Some things naturally go upward^ as sparks and 
smoke. 
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Thomas and Matthew started to go a fishiug. 
It began to rain. Tom turned back, hnt Matt, 
went on and got wet to the thin. 

B ;naparte called out^ Forwardy and the French 
rushed on through a shower of balls, and drove 
the Austrians from the bridge. 

Carriages in America must turn to the right 
when they meet another carriage. But in Eng- 
land they turn to the left. 

The Arabs and Persians write yro«» right to lefl. 

We have studied the Elementary Lessons yiom 
beginning to end. 

General Cavaignac brought cannon, and stoepi 
the streets of Paris yr(w» end to end. Several thou- 
sand men and some women were killed. 

I felt the ground shake and sprang to one side* 
The next moment the train rushed by, and I shud- 
dered to see how narrowly I had escaped. 

This shower will soon blow over, and then we 
will go on. 



Idiom. 



It is all over. Your tooth is out. 
It is all ove9* with that horse. He will never get 
on his feet again. 

^ Call out. Ciy out. Roar oat, &c. 
* With shot. A figurative azpreMlon. 

8 
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Lesson 65. 

Adverbs of Motion continued. 

In. Inward. Out. Outward. Forth. 
On. Off. Away. Along. 

Up. Far. Round. About. 

Home. Homeward. Abroad. 

This way, That way. Which way ? 
My way. Your way. His own way, &c. 

The right way. The best way. The wrong way, &c. 



Examples,' 

A house door opens inward. A bam door opens 
outward. 

Peter denied his Lord thrice, but when the cock 
crew, he remembered what Jesus said, and went 
out and wept bitterly. - 

A drunkard entered a farmer's house, and in- 
sulted the farmer's wife. She called her little boy 
aside, and told him to run to the field for his father. 
When the farmer came, he knocked the drunkard 
down^ and kicked him out into the street. . 

Mr. B. was attacked by two robbers. He 
knocked one down and the other ran away. 
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I saw an old man fall down on the ice. The hf- 
standera helped him up^ and he limped away. 

John Gilpin rode so fast that his hat fell ofj and 
his wig flew away. 

Which is the beat toay to California 1 

The papers say the Panama route is the best. 

If you are going my way we will go in company. 
Come along, I will show you the way. 

How far can you swim 1 Not far. 

-When we hear a knock at the door, we say, 
•» Come in." 



Lesson 66. 

Narratives. 

One pleasant morning in summer, little Nathan 
aet out to visit his grrandfather, four miles from 
home. When be was about half way, he saw a 
dark cloud rising. There was no house near. He 
went on fast, but soon the rain came down by pail- 
fulls. The wind blew his hat of into a puddle. 
He picked it up, but it was too wet to put en a- 



MABKATITH. 



gsin. Here he stands in the nin, with thtdr^pphg 
hat in hia h&nd. Poor ixijr. 




While Nathan was crying over his hat, a man 
came along iu a aovered wagon, and let him ride 
lAe T'll of the toay to his grandfather's. 

A young man hired a horse to drive to Harlem. 
The horse was not weU. He fell down. The 
young man tried to whip him up, but in vain. 
Several men clme to help. They took the wagon 
from the horse, and four men laid hold to help the 
horse up. Here they are. 



fJi 
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The man hefiyre pulls by the roane, the man be- 
hind pulls by the tail, the other two stand one on 
each side, and lift by a rope passing under the 
horse's body. 

The horse would not g^t up. He did not wish 
to draw the wagon any farther. He wished to 
die in peace. 

Lesson 67. 

Idiomaiic tues ofv?. 

I. Up. JVo^ behind* Close lo. 

Amos and Ben were going to school. Amos 
got tired and said, '* Go along, I cannot keep up 
with you. Ben replied, " Come along, I will go 
slow for you." 

A bad dog chased a lamb. At first the lamb 
left the dog behind, but he got oUi of breathy^ and 
the dog came up and seized him by the throat. 
Up to means, 1. Upward to. 

Go up to my room and bring a dictionary. 

% Near enough to speak to ; to ezannne ; to strike, dec. 
David struck Goliath in the forehead with a 

P Oat of breath. Oat of money. Oat of floor, &c. 

8* 
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■tone. The giant fell ; and David ran «p to hitn> 
and cut off bis head with hie ovn sword. 



2. Up. Comphteltf. In pieces. 
We ate up all the applfls before you cams. 




Tbe wind bag blown down that tree. A man 
bas begun to cut it ujr. 

My old wagon baa broken dovm. I will break 
it vp and bum it. 

3. Put ttp. Lock Vp. Lay up, ^. 

Put up your knife ; don't wkilth in tbe house 
with it. 

Miss A. has a rery beautiful Bible, but >he keeps 
it lotktd up. 

Squiirels lay up nuts for winter. 
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4* Contrast the foregoing tmth the following. 

The farmers dig up useless bushes and bum 
them. 

The sun is up. It is time to get up. 
Stand up. Hold up your hand. Look up. 
Mr. N.'s children are all grown up. 

Put out. Go out. Bold outf ^. 

Prudent peo^la put out the fire before they go 
to bed. 

I fear this old horse will not hold out till we get 
home. 

Don't put on more wood. Let the fire go out, 
A crazy woman threw herself from a third story 
window, &nd dashed out her brains on the pave- 
ment. 
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On and Off. 

" I can't get my hat. It hangs too high.'' 

" G^et a chair to stand on,*^ 

" I can't get my hat on. It is too tight." 

'* Then loosen the band*" « 

Call off tfie dog. Don't set him on the pig. 



If4 IDIOMATIC U»B8 

Tom's new boots were so tigbt tibiat when he 
got them on, he could not get them o^ again. He 
had to rip them open with a penknife. 

On and bock? 

*' I forgot my umbrella. I will run htick and get 
it. You may walk im slowly, till I come up 
again*" 

Cut off. Bite off. BreeiA off. 

An Indian bit his wife's nose off? 

A lazy man in the State prison cut off his right 
hand, because he did not like to work! The 
overseer then made him turn a grind stone with 
his left hand. 

Gro off. Run off. 

A foolish girl loved to teaze her beau. At last 
he went off, and never spoke to her again. 

A boy was playing with a pistol ; thinking it 
was not loaded, he snapped it at his sister several 
times. At last it went off, and killed her. 

^ Back of ia used for behind. There is a forest back of the 
town. Hence the backwoods and back country mean vettem 
iir back from the country. 

* A lact— in a family qoarrel. 
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Lesson 69. 



Take away. Pull away. Carry away, ^, 

Robert threw away William's ball: it fell in t 
heap o{ bruab and was lost. 




A Httt« girl was carTTiDg a baaket of atrawbe^ 
ries ; a bad bejr snatched it away and ran a^ with 
it. 

Alittleboybroke the windowwith hie ball; his 
mother took hia ball Momy, • * 

Go away. Fly away. Ran auxty, ^. 

I tied mj horse to a post, something iiigbtened 
him ; he broke away, and ran till he broke the 
wagon and bamess to pieces. 

Amos caught a young fox. Aa he was Garxy- 
ingithome, he fell down, and it got owMffrom 
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In December, 1847, there was a great flood (U 
the west The Ohio river rose more than fifty 
feet. All the low lands were under water. Steam, 
boats sailed over the fields. People got into boats 
from the upper windows of their houses. Many 
thousand stacks of com, grain and hay were 
washed away and destroyed. Houses and bams 
floated q^and went down the river. Many cattle 
and hogs were sw^t away and drowned. A gen- 
tleman saw a log cabin floating down the river. 
The family were crying for help. The gentleman 
took a boat, rowed to themy and carried them safe 
to the shore. 

In the spring of ] 832, the Ohio rose more than 
sixty feet. Some people saw a meeting house, 
steeple and all, floating down the river. 



^j^y' ; Lesson 70. {Note 8.) 

. Points of the Compels. 



'\^^*^' 



South, North, East, West. 

Southeast, Southwest, Northeast, Northwest. 

To the South, To the East, &c. 

From the South, From the North, &c. 

At the South, At the North, &c. 

In the South, In the West, &c. 
Seuthward, Northward, Eastward, Westward. 



Examples, 

In the countries yar to the J^Torth the snn nQYer 
sets for some weeks in Summer, and never rises 
for some weeks in Winter. 

Coffee, oranges, and the sugar cane. grow in 
countries^r to the South, 

The Indians live ^ar to the West. 

England and France srefar to the East. 

Boston is Northeast of New- York ; Philadel- 
phia is Southwest, 

Wild geese fly to the North in the Spring, and 
return to the South in the Fall. 

When the wind blows from the Northeast we • 
look for rain or snow. 

It is bright in the East before sunrise, and red 
in the West afler sunset. 

Mr. W. has returned from the West. 

m 

The city is South of. the Institution. . . .^■ 

Which way is the rail-road from the Institul 

The teacher will ask the direction of all the conqpifliioai 
neighboring localities. 
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Paints of The Compass Continued. 

Southern. Northern. Eastern. Western. 
South-western. North-eastern, &c. 
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Examples. 

The Southern planters raise cotton, corny rice, 
uid sugar. They own many slayes, and seldom 
labor in the field themselves. 

The Northern farmers raise wheat, flax, oats, 
cattle and sheep. They make batter and cheese. 
They have no slaves, and labor with their own 
hands. 

The Eastern part of New- York was settled a 
hundred years before the Western part. 

Teach the papfls the place of the pointB of the Compaaa on 
a map, and aconstom them to point oat their own towns on a 
map of their own State, and to tell the direction of the neigh- 
boring towns. 



Questiom on the Map, 

What county is next to Albany on the West ? 
What county is north of Ontario ? 
What States join New- York on the East f 
What States join New- York on the South t 
What county on the East end of Long Island ? 
Which way is Ohio from New-York city ? 
What town joins Brooklyn on the South ? 
Which way does the Hudson River llin t (from 
N. to S.) 
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Which way dot$ tbaOenesee River run 1 (hfntn 
S.toN.) 
Which way is it from New-York to Albany 1 



SECTION IV.— ADVERBS OF MANNER 

AND QUALITY. 



Lesson 72. 



Various uses cf how. 

A dialogue. Joseph and Robert. 

Joseph, I am glad to see you, cousin Robert' 
How did you find the way here 1 

Robert I am happy to find you well. I found 
the way very easily by the directions in thts An- 
nual report. 

Joseph, How did you come from B. 1 

Robert. I traveled oft foot to Albany, fi'Ottl 

there to New- York by the Steamboat ; Arom the 

wharf I walked to the City Hall. I intended to 

come the rest of the way by the stage ; but I found 

the Harlem cars just starting, bo I jumped is, aftd 

here I am. 

Joseph, How are your friends at home 1 

9 
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Rahert, My fetber is well. My mother is as 
usual. You know she is w eak and sickly. Little 
Jane has been very sick^ but is better. The rest 
are well, except Susan. She has sprained her 
wrist by falling over a rail with a pail of milk. It 
pains her very much ; but the doctor says, if she is 
careful to let it rest, it will be well again in two or 
three weeks. 

Joseph. I am truly sorry for her: - How will 
your mother get on without her. She, herself, is 
not able I think, to go out and milk, and Mary is 
not old enough to work hard, 

Robert. We have hired a girl lately from Ireland. 
She is strong, good tempered, and willing to work ; 
but she does not know much about house work. 
Susan must stand by and tell her how to work 
almost all the time. 

Joseph, Do you know how my parents are 
and my brothers and sisters ? 

Robert, They were all well when I last heard 
from them. 

Joseph, I forget how far it is from my home to 
yours. 

Robert. It is about twelve miles. 

Joseph, How long is it since you were at my 
house ? 

Robert, Not since last Winter. 



I 
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Joseph. ' How do you like the Institution ? 

Robert I like it yery much indeed. It is a 
Tery beaatiful place. How do you get on in your 
studies ? I 

Joseph, My teacher says I improve well. It 
is school time. Will you come with me to my 
class ? 

Robert. With pleasure. 
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How ] By whom 1 Of what 1 With what t &c. 

Of what is cloth made 1 

It is made of wool. 

Of what is wool made f 

It is not made by man. God causes it to grow 
on the backs of sheep. 

By whom is cloth made ? 

By the woolen manufacturer. 

How is it made ? 

The wool is washed, picked, carded into rolls, 
and spun into yam. The yam is woven in a loom. 
Then the cloth is fulled, dyed, and dressed. 

With what is it dyed ? 

With indigo, logwood, madder, and many other 
thmgs. 
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How does the mamilacturer get all tlie tUngt 
Xo^ make, dye, and dress cloth 1 

He hvLjB the wool of the farmers, and the mii- 
chinery of the machine maker. He builds a large 
> iniU, and if he baa no water-wheel, he buys a steam 
engine. The indigo and logwood are brooght from 
warm countries in ships. Have you seen a fac- 
tory? It is full of machinery, wool and dirt. 

There are fulling mills, pickers, carding ma- 
chines, spinning jennies, power looms, dye vats, 
and various machines for dressing cloth. 



Lesson 74. 



Change of sense^ by adding how, wherc:, w^at. 

Examples. 

Tell the little boy to open the door. 
He cannot do it, sir. 

Tell him how to do it. He can get up on a stool, 
and turn the latch. 

George and Sophia were riding in a light wag- 
on. George got out to walk up a hill. They met 
a heavy wagon coming down. George told So- 
phia to turn to the right. She did not know how 
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to turn. Sbe pulled the wrong rein, and turned 
to the left. The wheel of the other wagon struck 
their wagon and broke it. 

" We have no bread. Eliza's sister is sick. She 
went home to see her, and forgot to make bread 
before she went. I told Betty to make some, but 
she has forgotten how to make bread, and I never 
learned/' 

Mr. P. told me to look for his hat, but he did 
not tell me tchere to look for it, and I could not 
find it. 

A farmer bought a young pig. He told his hired 
girl to feed it ; but he did not tell her what to feed 
it with. Instead of new milk, she fed it with sour 
milk and dish water, and almost killed it. 

Mr. V. often tells us to write. Sometimes he 
tells us what to write. Sometimes he tells U8 to 
write what we please. 

See Lesson 117. 



Lesson 75. 

Adverbs farmed by adding ly to Adjectives. 

Examples, 

The deer is swift. The deer runs swiftly. 

The tortoise is slow. The tortoise crawls ^foirly. 
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Some boys are rude. Some l>oy8 behave nukly. 
General Taylor is brave. He fought hravtly. 
Old men ^xe feeble. Old men vfvlXk feebly. 

A hare runs swijlly from a dog. 

A horse draws a wagon slowly up hill. 

The sun shines brightly on a clear day. 

The sun shinies dimly through a fog. 

A cat crawls softly toward a bird. 

FHes bite cruelly in hot weather. 

Some pupils do not like to study. They come 
to school unwillingly. They yriW improve foery 
slowly. 

Mr. makes signs clearly and gractfvlly. 

we understand him easily. 

Some pupils love to leain. They study dilig- 
ently, write carefully, and will improve rapidly. 

Wise men sometimes heh^ve foolishly. 

Cowards sometimes fight bravely. 

Gentle horsss sometimes kick furiously. 

The Americans fought bravely at Bunker Hill. 
They fired away all their powder, and fought with 
the butts of their guns, and killed and wounded a 
thousand of the British before they left the hill. 
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Lesson 76. 

« 

Examples Continued. 

Naboth was uw^tly stoned to death ; but God 
punished Ahab and Jezebel. 

Pharaoh treated the Israelites cruelly. He was 
justly punished. God drowned him and all his 
army in the Red Sea. 

Cain wickedly murdered his brother. 

Goliah proudly defied the Israelites. David 
boldly went to meet him, and killed him with a 
stone and a sling. 

Boaz spoke kindly to Ruth. 

Joseph's brethren spoke humbly to him when he 
was Goyemor of Egypt. Joseph generously for- 
gSLve iiis brethren. 

SaxraonJboliMy married Delilah. 

Jacob loved Rachel Underly. 

Abraham ]oved I^aac exceedingly. 

Lot'a wife left Sodom unwillingly. 



Gt>d will surely punish the wicked. 
T ara iure thtU my brother will come to-morrow, 
My brother will surely come to-morrow. 
It k probable that it will rain to morrow. 
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It ^f7l\\ prohahly rain to-tnorrow. 

It is potsible that it may snow to-morrow. 

It may possibly snow to-morrow. 

If you go to California you may possiUy get 
rich, but you will prohahly suffer much, and per- 
haps lose your life. 



Lesson 77. 



Formation of Adverbs, 
1. By adding ly^ as; 



Swift 


swiftly 


polite 


politely 


Slow 


slowly 


mde 


rudely 


Quick 


quickly 


graceful 


gracefully 


Bright 


brightly 


awkward 


awkwardly 


Dim 


dimly 


kind 


kindly 


Soft 


softly 


cruel 


cruelly 


Sweet 


sweetly 


proud 


proudly 


Neat 


neatly 


willing 


willingly 


Careful 


carefully 


diligent 


diligently te. 



Note that the efiavX is not omitted, except in true, truly. 
Examples; surely, bravely, fiercely, gravely. 



2. By changing y into Uy^ as: 

Happy happily easy easily 

Lucky luckily angry angrily, &c. 

'Nbte. Wbea the adjective is a monotykkbU, lome retaiii 
the y, and spell thyly, coyly, tlylyt g<*yht ^^ Othera write 
gaiiy, &c. 



3. By changing le into iy, as: 

Nimble nimbly humble humbly 

Feeble feebly noble nobly 

Able ably gentle gently 

Probable probably tolerable tolerably 

Possible possibly fashionable fashionably 

Oae or two monosylables are excepted, aa : «a/«/y. 8eo 
liOfionSOfL 
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Place of Adverbs. 



1. After the Verb mtkout cm Objective. 

A swallow flies swiJUy. 
A good horse travels yiit/. 
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An ox team^ travels slowly, 

A turkey-gobbler struts proudly, 

John writes fast, but not correctly. 

In hot weather .work steadily but not violently. 

Learn first to write correctly, then try to write 
fase. 

Do not eat greedily and choke yourself, like a 
pig in a melon-patch. 

John's new horse would not go over a bridge. 
John grew angry, and beat the horse. The hone 
kicked ytirtouj/t^ and broke the wagon and harness 
all to pieces. 

The clouds are rising fast. It has grown dark 
tiAddenly, Now the wind blows furiously, and the 
rain falls rapidly. The water is running in the 
street like a river. Every few seconds the light- 
ning flashes over the sky, and then all is dark 
again. Do you feel the house shake t That was 
a heavy clap of thunder. I fear it has struck 
something. 

The storm is over. The sun looks out from be- 
hind the clouds/ and shines brightly. The rain- 
drops sparkle on the leaves. There is a beautiful 
rain-bow in the east. It fades fast. Now it is 
gone. 

* A team includes all the animals that draw together, and 
the carriage that is drawn. Floor is brought by teams to the 
canal, and there put on board boats for Albany. Hay is 
brought to town by teams, and manure carried back. 
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2. After the Object of a TraniiUve Verb, 

That man drives his horse too fast 

It is cruel to drive a horse ya«< with a heavj 
load. 

Mr. G. caught his boy stealing peaches. He 
made him read the eighth commandment, and the 
24th verse, 13th chapter of Proverbs, and then 
punished him severely. 

Miss N. visits her parents often. She is an only 
child, and they love her dearly, 

4. Before a Transitive Verb. 

Joseph generously forgave his brethren. 

Mr. Z. accidentally shot his wife. 

Cain wickedly murdered his brother. 

Mr. Smith politely invited us to tea. 

I bought books for you and unfortunately \et\ 
them in the city. I will get them to-mon*ow. 

Mr. X. lost his watch, but fortunately found it 
again. 

4. Between the Auxiliary and Verb. 

I have careJuUy studied my lesson. 
Jane will probably go home next week. ' " 
Ann Was badly bitten by a dog last summer. 
We have never seen a whale, but have some- 
Hmea seen an elephant 



liO PLACE or ADTSRBB. 

6. Before Adjectives and Participles. 

I believe Mr. A. is sincerely pious. 

The people of Sodom were exceedingly wicked. 

This is a well written letter. 

Indeed mxf go before or after the adjective. 

Idle people are poor indeed, 
Solomon was indeed a wise man. 



Lesson 79. 

When Adverbs^ or adverbial phrases of Time 
and of Place come together, the latter usually 
go first} 

I saw your brother in town yesterday. 
Mr. P. went to the city this morning. 
Swallows fly round and round all day. 
I met Mr. C. in a steam-boat last summer. 

Phrases formed by a verb and adverb. 

Treat (one) kindly. Speak kindly to (one.) 
Treat ••.••cruelly. Speak rudely to .... 
Treat .«^. politely. Speak mildly to .... 

'Bat Adverbs of Time more frequentlj begin a 8enteiic« 
than Adverbs of Place. Last Summer I met Mr. C. in a steam 
baat. Yesterday Miss A. went home with her BuHer, 
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Treat .... well. Speak barsbly to ... . &;c. 

Treat .... ill, &c. 8peak well of (one.) 

Use (one) well. Speak ill of ... . &c. 

Use .... ill, &c. Look kindly on (one.) 

Behave well Look angrily at (one) &c. 

Behave ill. Think well of (one.) 

Behave well to (one.) Think ill of .... &;c. 
Behave ill to (one) &c. 



Examples. 

That girrs step-mother does not treat her kindly. 

That man gets drunk, and uses his wife very 
f7/. 

Last week I called on Mr. Z. He did not treat 
me politely, and I shall not go there again. 

John behaved very ill last night. I was ashamed 
of him. 

Some girls behave well in company, but behave 
ill to their parents at home. 

A lady found a little girl crying in the street. 

,She spoke kindly to her, and asked her what was 

the matter. The little girl said her mother bad 

whipped her. The lady spoke mildly to the mother, 

and asked why she treated the poof child so cruelly. 

The mother replied rudely that it was none of her' 

business. Do y o think well of this*woman 1 If her 

10 
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little girl behaved ill, it was right to puni^ her ; 
but it was wrong to whip her angrily and then let 
her go and cry in the street. 

You must not think hard of me because I did 
not come to see you. I was not well. 

James is diligent and behaves well. His teacher 
spt€^ks well o/* him. 

So. 
Is Miss A. married t I believe so. I have heard 

90. 

Is not Mary very pretty ? I think so. People 
say 80, 

How did you hurt yourself so badly. I fell 
down the steps. 

John hurt himself [ '° Jffy *'»''» | \ "Z^'^ 

\ SO that I not walk. 

** I am very tired." " So am I." 



Lesson 80. 



Adverbs are qualified like Adjectives^ by the 
Adverbs Very^ Too^ Enough, Quite, Rather, 
Somewhat, Almost, Most, ^. 

Examples. 

Joseph writes very correctly. 
J^Jjza aews very neatly. 



Adterbs. l!^d 

Close the window blinds. The sun shines too 
brightly. 

A. speaks too loud. B. does not speak loud 
enough, 

C. can Bpedk pretty well. 

Albert learns ra^Aer slowly. 

Thomas walks somewhat awkwardly. 

Mary makes signs most gracefully. 

Rhoda does not make signs plainly enough, 

Alfred writes fast enough^ but not very correctly. 

My father asked me almost angrily, why I came 
home so late. 



Many phrases are used instead of Adverbs ; some of which 
may be here iatrodaced. Some, but not all, have equivalent 
/idverbs. (Section X.) 

I can lift that slate with ease, (Easily,) 
Will you lend me this book 1 With pleasure, 
John hurt James by accident, and James struck 
John in anger. They went home crying. Fool- 
ish boys. 
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READING LESSONS^ 



Lesson 81. 



The Cat and the Bird. 

A thoughtless little bird 
sat on a fence and sang 
merrily. A sjy old cat 
saw the bird. She crept 
along softly. She watched 
the bird with eyes wide open. Alas ! the poor 
bird did not see the cat. The cat crept nearer 
and nearer, till with a sudden spring, she struck 
her claws into the poor little bird. She carried 
it away bleeding and writhing. Cruel cat! 




Illustrative Examples. 

A thoughtless boy played with a loaded pistol. 
It went off, and the ball passed very near his 
sister's head. 

The boys play merrily on the lawn after school. 

I hear children laughing merrily in the next 
room. 



READING LESSONS 
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Henry has left the door widi open. 

That cloud comes nearer and nearer. It will 
soon rain. 

My horse started witJi a sudden springs and 
threw us all out of the sleigh into a snow bank. 

A thoughtless boy hid himself in a cock of hay . 
His brother, not knowing it, struck a pitchfork into 
the hay and pierced him in the shoulder. They 
carried him home faint and bleeding. 



Lesson 82. 



The Squirrel. 

A squirrel lived Happily 
with his mate and little 
ones, in a hole under the 
roots of an oak tree. Ear- 
ly one morning, he went 
up the tree to get a few 
acorns for breakfast. A dog saw him, and 
ran to the foot of the tree, where he began 
to scratch and bark furiously. The squirrel 
could not get down to his hole, but he felt safe up 
the tree where the dog could not come. But a 
boy heard the dog bark and camo with a gun. 

10* 
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Poor squirrel ! Not knowing anything about a 
gun, he sat on the tree and lookeil at the boy vnA 
dog. The boy ttvtled his gun ; the squirrel saw a 
flaah, and found both bis forelegs broken and 
Bereral abot in hie neck. He fell to the feet of 
the dog. He felt the dog's teeth break his riba, 
and he felt no more. 

■ niustratioe Examples. 

IJtel lafe in a boat, because 1 can swim well. 

Little Jane went to see her father cut down a 
tree. She stood a good way off, and thought she 
was »a/< but one of ihe top limbs struck her i>nd 
hurt her badly. 

George fell from a walnut tree and struck bia 
forehead on a large stone. He felt no more till he 
found himself lying in bed, with his fiiends and 
the doctor standing around him. 

Lesson 83. 




The Boy and the Colt. 

That colt ia only six 
months old. How hand- 
some and lively it isl Lit- 
tle Charles thought it 
would be very pleasant to 
ride the colt. The colt 
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18 tame. He will come up to you to get salt. 
Charles led him to the fence and climbed on his 
back. Away went the colt with tail and mane 
flying, and down came Charles heels ever head, 
fortunately he fell on soft grouud and was not 
much hurt. The colt turned round to look at him, 
then he threw up his heels and ran to his mother. 
Let the colt alone in future, Charles. You may 
have worse luck next time. 

Illustrative Examples. 

I think it will be fair to-day. 

Yesterday I thought it would rain ; but it did 
not. Mr. A. thought it would be fair ; but it was 
cloudy all day. 

Some boys were swinging on a grape-vine. The 
vine broke, aud they rolled heels over head into a. 
puddle of water. 

I have got ready to go to the city twice, but the 
first time it rained, and the second time I slipped 
on the steps and sprained my ancle. I hc^pe to 
have better luck next time,. 

Get ready. I am getting ready. 
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Lesson 84. 

1. Some Adjectives become Adverbs tvitJiout 
change of Termination, as : high, low, near, 
far. 

The eagle flies high. The swallow flies low. 
So; Work hard. Run fast. Speskloud. 

2. A very few Adjec\ive8 are formed by adding 
ly to other Adjectives^ as: sickly f cleanly, goodly, 
lowly, lively. Except these and one or two more, 
all words formed by adding ly to Adjectives are 
Adverbs, But words formed from Nouns by add- 
ing ly (like) ai*e Adjectives, as : nmnly, (manlike,) 
heavenly, 

3 Some Adjectives are put before other Adjectives 
or Participles, as : 

The door stands toide open. 
That rose is full blown. 
The stove is red hot. 
Mr. A. is fast asleep, 

4, In many phrases Adjectives follow Verbs, 

, Examples. 

Continue. The weather continues pleasant. 
Keep. It was so cold last night, I could not 
^^ u^arm in hed. 
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Get. If you gel wet often, you will get sick. 

Become. Careful people get nch. Careless 
people become poor, la C anada the rabbits become 
white in winter. 

Grow. M. has grown fat, N, has grown thin, 
Aaron is growing t<dl, A candle grows ihorter. 
It is growing very dark. 

Look. That dress looks very pretty. Do I look 
well ? 

Seem. That horse seems tired. The man looks 
cross. 

Appear, Mrs. X. appears reryfond of her hus- 
band. 

Peel. I do not feel well. Do jou feel happy ? 
Your hand/e6^ cold. 

Taste. This apple tastes Miter, 

Smell. That rose smells sweet. 

Turn. Mary turned very red when I asked 
about her beau. 



Lesson S5. 



5. Other Verbs are used in like manner in par- 
ticular phrases. 

Examples, 
That 'boy has /a//en flat on the ice. 
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A man dropped dead in the street a few days 
ago. 

In Africa tlie Negroes go nearly naked. 

Great numbers of horses run wild^ in New Mex- 
ico. 

Mr. W. has six children, all of whom were 
bom deaf. 

Laura Bridgman was not horn Mind, 

You should sit siUl iu the chapel. 

FdUfTun, and go sometimeB mean to become, 

A man fell fasl asleep in church, and another 
man dropped a quid of tobacco into his mouth 
from the gallery. He never slept in church again. 

The teacher will explain that, though a man who falls dead^ 
literally /a//<, yet one who falle euleep, or falU eiekf does not 
literally fall. 

Dogs sometimes run mad in hot weather. 

King Oedipus went mad and tore out his own 
eyes. 

Apes commonly walk on all fours ^ but sometimes 
stand erect, 

6. Phrases fanned with Transitive Verbs, 
Keep your feet dry. Keep your hands clean. 
> Not wildly ^ bat in a wild state. 
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The Indians roast their prisoners alive, 

Washington set his slares free by bis last uill, 

Elymas, the sorcerer, was struck blind, (Acts. 
Chapter XIII.) 

You must not bury seeds too deep, 

A man was shot dead in a fight at New-Orleans 
the other day. 

A boa can sicallow an ox whole. 

Some farmers paint their bams blue, • 

In some countries the women slain their teeth 
black. 

This dress is stained. Dt/e it black. 

Disobedient children make their parents Tery 
unhappy^ 

Tobacco smoke makes me sick. 

We let the dog loose in the yard at night. 

The horse has caught his foot in the harness. 
Hold him fast till I get his foot loose, 

Susan went to see her sister, wad found her Tery 
sick. 

Traveling heats dry roads kard^ but makes 
muddy roads worse. 

When your horse is wet rub him dry. 

Cut the wood short for the stove. 

Cats will lick greasy plates clean. 

The treacher will give additional examples on the phnset 
in this lesson. 
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SECTION Vr-COMPARISON. {/Tote 10.) 

Lesson 86. 

Comparison of Equality. 



The woman and 
the naD are egwdty 
tall. The woman is 
ai tall ai the man. 




The bench and the table 

are egually long. The 

bench IB at long at the 

table. The table is at 

the bench. 



The box and the bag 
are equally heavy. The 
box is as heavy at the 
bag. The bag is ut heavy 
at the box. 



TLe mule and 

the hone are 

e^uaJi]/ strong. 

-The mule ii at 

" strong Of the 

hoTM. The hone U lu strong oi the mole. 




^g-; 



The trunk is <u long <u the 
table. The trunk is noi as ' 
wide aa the table. The trunk 
and the table are equaSy 
long, but not equally wide. 



Lesson 87. 



Comparuon of Si^aeriorUy and Inferiority. 

The woman and the man are nol equaUy stout. 
The mania more stout, the woman is leu stout. 
The man is more stout than the woman. 
Tbe woman is lut stont than the man. 
The woman is tu tall oi the nan. bat not ot 
■tout, 

11 
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The man is rnqre stout tkan the woman, but not 
more tall. 

7he bench and the table are not a^vaOy bigb. 

Tbe table ia more high, the bencb ia Uu bigb. 

The table is mart higb than the bench. 

The bench ia liu high than tbe table. 

The tiusk and the table are not equally wide. 

Tbe table ia more wide, tbe trunk is litt wide. 

The table ia more wide Hum die trunk. 

Tbe trunk is lrt» wide Ihaa the table, 

Tbe trunk is at long ai the table, but not aa 



Lesson 68. 



More thick = thicker, more tall =:tal]er. 
More bigb = higher, more long ^ longer. 
More wide =; wider, more strong = stronger. 
More heavy =: heavier, more pretty ^ prettier. 




The woman is talkr 
-^^ ^^ntheman. The man 
'"■' • ianot at laU as the wo- 



COMPARISON. 



X The fence is higher Ihan 

the boy. 

The boy is not at high at 
the fence. 



The tree is higher Ikan 
the home. 




The harrel* is heavier than 
the box. 



The black hoTse 
is stronger than 
the white one. 
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Let the papil sapply the converse and equivalent phraaet 
to theie examples, and others to be famished by the teacher. 
as : the tree is not at high at the house. The tree ia Utt 
high than the house, &c. 

Lesson 89. 

Contrast in Comparxson. 

Mary is a year older than Susan. 

Susan is a year younger dian Mary. 

Robert is a foot tdUer than Edward. 

Edward is a foot shorter than Robert. 

The Institution is larger than Mr. A.'a house. 

Mr. A.'s house is emaUer than the Institution. 

That tree is higher than the house. 

The house is lower than the tree. . 

The chair is heavier than the stool. 

The stool is lighter than the chair. 



Miscellaneous Examples. 

m 

The shot tower is higher than the trees. 
The East River is not as wide as the North 
River. 

This stone is harder than iron. 

Oxen are larger and stronger than cows. 

Mote ia used before long wmdf. 
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Tbe country is more pleasant and healthy than 
the city. * 

A. is more intelligent than B. 

The rose is more beautiful than the pink. 

Jane is more industrious than Amelia. 

Emma is more careful than her sister. 

Children are more lively and thoughtless than 
grown people 

G-irls are more timid and modest than boys. 

I think the blind are more unhappy than the 
deaf. 



Phrases. 



Little John is as playful as a kitten. 
Peter is as 'nimble as a squirrel. 
Robert is as tall as his father. 
This knife is as sharp as a razor. 
That child is as dirty as a pig. 
This bread is as hard as a bone. 
Mary's hair is as black as a crow. 
Emily's cheeks are as red as roses. 



Lesson 90. 

Much more a little more. 

Much less a little less. 

11* 
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Robert ia mucli stronger tban Ellen. 
Thomas is a little stronger than Robert 
Robert is much taller than David; '• 
Thomas is a little taller than Robert. 
This slate is much heaTter than the chair. 
A cow is mnch larger than a sheep. 
A goose is mnch larger than a dnck. 



Almost. Nearly. 

« 

That rooster is almost as large as a turkey, 

Robert is nearly as tall as Mr. P. 

The tiger is nearly as strong as the lion. 

My brother killed a snake almost as thick as his 

leg. 
New-York is ten times as large as* Albany. 
The earth is fifty times as large as the moon. 



Lesson 91. 

No Larger, Not Larger^ 4^. 

I saw a hen no larger than a pigeon. It was a 
Bantam hen. 

General Tom Thumb is not higher than the 
table. 



OOiiVAllItON. IW 

Mr. X. liyes in a bimse not much larger tlian a 
cupboiiiii 
Isaw a pony not mucb bigger than a goat. 

Some Adyerbs are compared. 

A horse trKYeh faster than an ox. 

Joseph can tmvl faster than Peter. 

Edward can throw a Btone farther than Thomas. 

Come to see us a» ofUn as you can. 

I will write to you as soon as I can. 

The Americans fight htiler than the Mexicans. 

Emily writes better than Sarah. 

Eliza leamsycM^er than Charlotte. 

Mr. X. does not work as weil as M. Z. 

Aaron does not write as well as Moses. 

Jacob loved Rachel more than Leah. 

I like peaches better them oranges, 

Thoug^ese boys are fond of driving as fast as 
their horse can go. They often hurt the horse, or 
break the wagon. 



Lesson 92. 

The Superlative. 

Thomas is the tallest of these boys. 
Betsey is the smallest of these girls. 



r- 
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The Bible is the best of books. 

New- York is the largest city in America. 

This pen is not very good. This is had. This 
is siiU worse. This is the worst of all. 

There are many kinds of vessels. Canoes are 
the smallest Ships are the largest, 

A. is the oldest of these pnpils. Z is the youngest. 

The mouse is the smallest of quadrupeds. 

The whale is the greatest of liying creatures. 

Which do you like best, apples or oranges t 
Which of your classmates do you love best 
Which of his sons did Jacob love tnosfi 
Which writes best Aaron or Moses ? 
Which do you fear most the bear or the wolf 1 
Which is the prettiest the rose or the pink 7 
Which is the oldest of Mr. P.'s sons t 
Which TUBS fastest the dog or the horse. 
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SECTION VI.— TENSES OF VERBS EX- 
PRESSING TIME PRIOR OR FUTURE 
IN RESPECT TO A PAST TIME OR 
EVENT. 

Lesson 93« 

Viaitor, " Is Mr. W. at home V* 

Serrant. " No sir. He has just gone out." 

Visitor. " When mil he return V* 

Serrant. *' He will not return till tea-time. 

I went to see Mr. W. The serrant told me that 

he hadjviBi gone out, and vfotdd not return till tea- 

tiaie. 

G-. ** Have you been to the poet-office to-day V* 

£• ^ No sir. But I thcU go there to-morrovr ." 

G. *' Will yon get my letters for me V^ 

. P. ''I will with pleasure." 

Mr. G. aaked Mr. P. if he ftod been to the post 
office to-day.. Mr. P. replied that he had not ; bat 
ihofdd go there to-morrow, and i90tiM get Mr. G.'s 
letters for him, with pleasure. 

A. " Ha/ve you seen Mr. S. to-day ?'* 

B. " No. But I ahaU see him to-morrow." 

A. " Tell him I wish to see him." 

B. «*If««aoso." 
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I ask^d Mr. B. if he had seen Mr. S. thai day. 
He said lie had not, but should see him the next 
day. I desired him to tell Mr. S. that I wished to 
see him. He said he would tell him. 

A. ** May I go to the city this afternoon V 
P. " You may.'' 

B. "May I go too?'' 

P. ** You cannot. You are not well enough." 

Albert asked Mr. P. if he might go to the city 
in the afternoon, Mr. P. ^atdhe might. Benja- 
min asked if he might go too. Mr. P. said he 
could not. He was not well etiough. 

" My Dear Sister. "We are all well, but mother 
has been sick. We expect that cousin Ellen will 
get married soon. Father says he will go and 
bring you home next July." 

Yesterday I received a letter from my sister, 
dated two weeks ago. She wrote that they were 
all well then, but that my mother had been sick. 
She said that they expected my cousin Ellen 
would be married soon. My father said he would 
come and bring me home next July. 

' I saw your brother yesterday. He told me 
that he had thai morning arrived from Albany, and 
would come and see you as soon as he could. 



CXAMPLE8. iii 

Lesson 94. 

Had ever. Had never. Before. 

Peter had never seen a ship before he came to 
New- York. 

When I was at Mr. C.'s house, some girls look- 
ed at me yery curiously. I suppose they had 
never seen a deaf and dumb girl before. 

Had you ever seen a lion before we went to the 
Zoological garden 1 

Other Examples. 

I was yery glad to meet Mr. R, I had not seen 
or heard of him in some years. 

Mr. G. saw a poor woman begging for some- 
thing to eat. She said that she had not eaten a 
mouthful in three days. 

Christ raised Lazarus after he had been dead 
four days. 

I saw a man lying dead by the rail-road. They 
told me that he h^id shot himself with a pistol a 
short time before. 

Mr. V. saw two men fighting like bull dogs. He 
asked what was the matter/ aitad the by-standers 
said that one of them had called the other a liar. 

' The teacher will gire eztmpleB on thd fimuieB *'no mat- 
ter/' *< what ifl the matter/' '' there is nothing Ihe matter with 
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IVhen my father had buiU Ins new bouse, be 
made a pig. pen of the old log cabin. 



SECTION VII.— CONSTRUCTION OF THE 

VERB WISH. 

Lesson 95. 

1. Wish, mth the Infinitive, 

I wish to see my brother. 
Do you wish to go to the city t 
Mr. P. wishes to Tisit Boston. 
Do you wish to have new books t 
John wishes to be a sailor, 

2. Wish for, u)Uh a Noun* 

It is very dry. Every body wishes for rain. 
Do you wish for some peaches *l 
Want. I do not want that calico^ 

3. With an Objective before the Infinitive. 

I wish you to go. I do not wish to go myself, 
1 wish you to come and see me often. 
Mr. P. wishes us to improve well. 
Do you wijiihv^e to tell you a story t 

' Make of, as '' a former made two tabs of one old barrel." 
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Mrs. X. does not wish her daughter to marry 
Mr. Z. 

Henry's father does not wish him to be a tailor. 

To be willing for, 

Henry's father it not willing for him to be a 
tailor. 
M.'s parents are not mUingfor her to marry N. 

4. Wish and want followed by an Adverb or 

Adverbial phrase. 

I wish myself at home. 
I wish that man a hundred miles off, 
John wishes hifnsdfnt the museum. 
Mrs. P. wishes those troublesome people awa^j 
but is too polite to tell thera so. 
My tooth aches. I want it out, 

5. Want, by omitting, to have or to bb, is 
sometimes foUowed by passive ParticiplBS. 

I want my shoes mended. 

Mr. P. wants his horse harnessed. 



*- f 
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Lesson 96. 

Wi8H followed by the Subjunctive. 

When a wbh is expressed that tilings ioere or httd been 
otherwise than they actually are or were, the preterita is used 
for the present, and pluperfect for the preterite. 



I 

! 
{ 



I have no horse. I wish I had one, (now.) 
I wish I had a horse. 
I cannot hear music. I wish I could, 
Eliza wishes that she could hear music, 
t am not married. I wish I was, 
Mr. G. wishes that he was married. 
-Mary wishes that her sisters were here. 

Mr. A. wishes that he could swim. 

Eliza wishes that she cduld make a bonnet. 

Joseph wishes that he could see his father's 
house from the top of the Institution. 

I wish that you had a better pair of shoes. 

Sarah wishes that her parents lived nearer. 

We all wish that the war was ended. 

Wish, Would. 

* I wish you would try to improve." " We will 
try." 

Do you think it will stop raining t 
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I fear it will not soon. I wish it would. 

In some cases we can use either the Suhjunetive or the 
Infinitive, 

I wish you to go, I wish you would go, 
I wish him to go. I wish he would go. 



\ 



Lesson 97. 

Wish, loith the past Subjunctive, 

^ I did not learn to read before I became deaf. 

I wish I had learned. 

I Jane wishes she had learned to read before 

(. she became deaf. 

I wish that troublesome man had broken his 

neck before he came here. 

Albert wishes he had be$n bom before the flood, 

when men lived a thousand years. 

Mr. 6. wishes that Napoleon had conquered at 

Waterloo. 

Every body wishes that Arnold ha i been hung 

instead* of Andre. 

Peter went to the city last Saturday and got 

wet in the rain. He wishes he had staid at home. 

Note. — This form of expression, is nearly equivalent to the 
following, "f Peter is sorry that he did not stay at home." 
** Jane is sorry that she did not learn to read before, &c. 

* Instead of. In the place of. In my (yonr, his, &c,) stead 
or place ; as, Mr. B. is unwell, and Mr. P. will lecture in hi$ 
ttead, iohn shot at a rabbit, but killed his dog instead. 
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I wish you had ) ^,^„^^ ^^^^^ 

I am sorry you have not ) 

I wish I had gone ) to see Mr« W. before 

I am sorry I did not go j he died. 

Jane wishes she could ) , *i. i.» j • 
T ; L 4. J near the biras sing. 

Jane i» sorry she cannot j ° 

Phrases. 

I wish you much joy. 
Miss N. is married. I wish her joy. 
I wish you a pleasant journey. 
Mr. P. wished us a good evening, as a hint to 
go to bed. 

Lesson 98. 

The Sabjimctive with if is used to make a supposition con- 
trary to the fact, in order to state the consequences. 

If my parents lived in the city, I could visit 
them every week. 

Thomas says if he had a thousand dollars he 
would buy a farm. 

Ellen says if she had wings she would delight 
to soar through the air and see the houses, fields, 
woods and rivers spread far below her like a vast 
map. She could do that in a balloon, but it is too 
dangerous to be pleasant. 

If you should JMmp from that window you would 
break all your bones. 
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Past Subjunctive. 

7/ Adam and Eve had obeyed God, men would 
now be innocent, peaceful and bappy. 

If Joseph had consented when bis mistress 
tempted bim to sin, he would never have become 
Governor of Egypt. 

Tbe Israelites could not have conquered Canaan 
if God had not helped them. 

i/ Peter had staid at home last Saturday) be 
would not have spoiled his new bat. 



SECTION VIII.— RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 



Lesson 99. 

1. Who, explanatory, a, who. — {Note 5.) 

A man, I '^''^^^^ ^^ ''^!°"' ] is afraid of the water. 
' ( who cannot swim, ) 

There is a lady in the ( wishing, > 

parlor, ( who wishes, ) ^ 

Last Summer, two 5 . ,„ bathing in a pond. 

young ladies, > "'^'', '"""* ^f'^^.S '? * P°°^' 
•^ ° * {as they were bathing m a pond, 

suddenly got into deep water, and were drowned. 

Yesterday a little girl, who was crossing the 

12* 
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Street, was knocked down by a korse and gig, and 
almost killed. 

A boy, tvho was skating, fell through a hole in 
ice, and was drowned. 

Two men, who were ploughing near the sea, 
found a bag of dollars buried in the field. 

A young man, who was bom without arms, 
learned to play on the violin with' his toes. 

A man who, was assisting to kill a hog, fell upon 
the point of the knife, and bled to death. 

There is a boy at the door who has a letter for 
you. 

Who are afraid of the water ? 

People who cannot swimi (are afraid of, &c.) 

Who were drowned in a pond 1 (Two young 
ladies, &c) 

Who fell upon the point of a knife ? 



Lesson 100. 

Examples continued. 

A man, who had lost his^horse, yoked his cows 
and made them plough. 

An Indian woman, who had lost her child, suck- 
led a bear's cub. The papers say that a lady, who 
has lost her child, is suckling a young tiger. 
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A man, who had lost his way in the woods, slept 
all night in a hollpw tree. 

A boy, toho had dropped a cap into a well, got 
a grapnel to hook it up, and hooked up a jug with 
money in it. 

Some boys, who were fishing, &und a dead body 
in the river. 

When the white men first came to America, 
the Indians, who had never seen a gun before, 
thought that they carried thunder and lightning. 

A man who was painting a house^ fell from the 
ladder upon a pale-fence. The pales pierced his* 
side. He extricated himself and walked home. 
He was confined to his bed a long time, but re- 
covered. 

A German, who had a very long beard, trod on 
it one day, as he was going up stairs, and was 
thereby thrown down and killed. 

A man, who had fired at a bird with a double 
barreled gun, put his mouth to the muzzle to blow 
out the smoke, when the other barrel went off and 
killed him. 

Last Summer Mr. A. and his lady were riding 
in the country. They left the wagon for a mo- 
ment to pick whortleberries. The hone started 
and ran away with the wagon. A boy, who was 
hoeing com] by the side of the road, stopped the 
hone. Mr. A. thanked the boy. 
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. Lesson 101. 

Antecedents, Objective, 

A torse ran over a little boy uho was playing in 
the road. 

I saw a horse kick a boy who was trying to 
catch him. 

I saw a large dog bite a man who had thrown 
stones at him. 

"Xybjective Whom, (him, her, them.) 

A 1 J S whom I did not know, ) asked me if Miss 
A lady, ^ J ^y ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^,^ ^ jg^ ^^ ^^^^ 

A gentleman, whom I met in the cars, told me 
that there was a great fire last night in Canal-st. 

Possessive Whose, (his, her, their.) 

A boy, whose father had threatened to whip him, 
ran away, and staid all night in the woods. 

A woman, whose husband gets drunk, is very 
unhappy. 

I saw a man whose hand was shot off at Mont- 
erey* 

Mrs. Pye, whose husband kept a tavern between 
Albany and Troy, shot a robber who had entered 

* Teach the difference between ** I saw a man's hand cut 
off/^ and *' I saw a man whose hand was cat off. 
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their bed room at night, and wounded him in the 
head. The robber fled, but was pursued bj a 
number of men, who followed him across the 
river, on the ice, aud traced him by ike tracks^ of 
his horse, till they found him in a swamp, where 
his horse had stuck fast They carried the robber 
to Albany and put him in prison, where he died of 
his wounds. 



Lesson 102. 



2. Who, Determinative. The.. . .Who.. . . 

Who define« the person meant by reference to some knofon, 

incident. 

Yon have heard that a boy was drowned. ThtU boy was 
the son of a poor -widow. 

The boy who was drowned was the son of a 
poor widow. 

I told you that two young ladies were drowned in a pond. 
One of those ladiet was engaged to be married. 

One of the young ladies, who were drowned in 
the pond, was engaged to be married. I pity her 
lover. 

The little girl, who (you remember) was knocked 

^ Boys follow rabbits by their traekt in tbe snow, The 
track of a wagon is wider than the imek of a sled. 
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down by a horse and gig, is alive yet, and may 
perhaps recover.^ 

One of the men, viho found the bag of dollars, 
bought a farm with his ihart^ and lived comfort- 
ably. The other spent his ihart at the- tavern and 
died in the alms-house. 

The man, voho made his cows ploughs was a 
Dutchman. His neighbors laughed at him, but he 
did not care. 

Yoa remember that a lady came here yesterday. She was 
Mrs. B.*B cousin. 

The lady, vsho came here yesterday, was Mrs. 
s cousin. 

Tou told me that a lady wished to see me. Where is she ? 
Where is the lady \xiko wished to see me ? 



B.» 



Lesson 103, 

The boy vih-o^ broke this window, was very care- 
less. 

The man, who wrote this book, is learned. 

The man, who wrote this letter, is a fool. 

The tdlor, who made this coat, did not know his 
irad,t. 

The thief, who stole Mr. A's. cloak, has been 
caught. 

* Recover. Gel well a^ain. 
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The doctors think that the little bo]^} who was 
scalded yesterday, will die. 

The ladies and gentlemen, who were here this 
morning, were from Virginia. 

The gentleman, who (as you have lieard) Ibst 
his pocket book, has recovered^ it, with part of the 
money. 

My friend, who gave me this pencil, is dead*. 

Mary's brother, who was here last fall, is now ini 
the city, 

John's brother, {not the one who was here^ Ittst 
winter,) has gone to Texas. 

Eliza's sister, who married Mr. Smith, has part-- 
ed from her husband. 

Mr. W. who married Miss H. has gone to Illi'r 
nois. 

General Warren, who felP at Bunker Hill, was 
a physician. 

General Green, who was the favorite of Wash'^ 
ington, had been a blacksmith. 

James Monroe, who was afterward President of 
the United States, was wounded at the battle of 
Trenton. 

> Recover it (ret it again. ' Was killed in baltle. 
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Lesson 104. 

Examples continued. 

Some of the volunteers, who fought in Mexioo, 
have returned. 

Very few of ihoscj who fought at Bunker Hill, 
are now alive. 

The friends of thosef who sailed in the President^ 
waited and hoped for them a long time. 

Those, who go on horsehack andjn carriages, 
must keep the middle of the road» and leave the 
side-walk to those on foot. 

A gentleman lost his pocke^book. A boy found it and re- 
tior§d it to him. 

The gentleman, who lost his pocket-hook, gave 
a dollar to the boy who found it. 

We saw a lady yesterday. I have sent a boy for water. I 
borrowed this book of a gentleman. 

The husband of the lady, whom we saw yester- 
day, is an officer in the army. 

The boy, whom T sent for water, has not returned. 

The gentleman, of whom I borrowed this book, 
has a large library. 

A boy's leg was broken. A gentleman's watch was stolen. 

The boy, whose leg was broken, is better. 
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Tke gentleman, whose watch was stolen, offers 
ten dollars reward for it. 

The man, 10 We hand was shot off at Monterey, 
will receive a pension. 

The lady, whose shoe this is, has a small foot. 

The gentlemen, whose carriage is at the door, are 
directors. 



Lesson 105« 

3. Who, Conjunctive, and he and she, or thkt 

and THEM. 

John ran against a man who turned round and 
struck him.' {and he turned round, &c.) 

I met a gentleman who told me there was a 
great fire last night. 

Mr. B. was attacked hy a robher whom he knock- 
ed down with his cane. 

Robert threw Mary's cat into the pond. Mary 
complained to her father who punished Robert., 

I started to go to town on foot, but was oyertakea 
by a friend, in whose wagon I rode the rest of the 
way, {and I rode in his wagon.) 

' Though this is equivalent to '' and he turned round and 
•track him," it is not only a neater form of expression, bat 
has the advantage of precision, as who here can relate only to 
th4 fman, while if ike were osed, it might mean John. 

13 
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Mr. W, h)A8 gix children, all of tphom are d#af 
and dumb, {and all ofihem are, &c.) 

Mrs. G. who is deaf and dumb, has several chil- 
dren, all of iohom can hear. 

Mr. R. left three sons, to each otwhom he gAVe 
«' thousand dollars. 

Martha has gone to see her sister, with ivham 
she will stay a week. (sh& will stay with her a 
week.) 

When Eve had eaten the forbidden fruit, she 
gave of it to Adam toho ate likewise. 



Lesson 106. 

Which, the Relative, 

Which stands for animals and inanimatb thingt, abo •fl«a 
for little children. It has no variation for the acyeetive^ 

1. Which, Nominative. 

Mr. P. gave me a book which -contains many 
pictures. 

Yesterday Mr. B. saw a carriage which had been 
overturned in the road and broken to pieces. 

Some one has shot the bird which had a nest in 
the pear tree. The young birds will starve. How 
cruel ! 
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TfaoM' trees were planted last April. That tree was planted 
JiptM^r* 

The trees, tohich were planted in April, are 
growing finely. The tree, which was planted in 
May, is dead. 

Many farmers began to cat their grass yesterday. To-day 
it is very rainy. 

The grass, which was cut yesterday, will be 
spoiled by the rain. 
An infant was found in the street last night. 

^ The infant, which was found in the street, will 
be carried to the alms-house. ] 

iA pbild was ron oyer by an ominibos yesterday. 

The child, which was run over by an omnibus, 
is dead. 



Lesson 107. 

2. Which, Objective. 

I prpmised yon money. The dogs woondad one of my 
dieep. Mr. P. shot a bird yesterday. 

I will send yoU:to-morrow the money w?iieh I 
promised you. 

I fear that the sheep, which the dogs wounded, 
will die. 
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The bird, which Mr. P, shot, was a robia^ 

Did you take the medicine which the doctor left 
for you ? 

Have you learned the lesson which I gave you 
yesterday ? 

I found a book in the road, which (I suppose) 
some careless school-boy had dropped. 

The class, which Mr. B. teaches, was taught ftt 
firat by Mr. S. 

3. Which, with a prepositi(m. 

The bed, on which a person has died of the 
plague, should be burned. 

The room, in which we eat, is in the basement.^ 

The slates, on which we write, were brought 
from Wales, 

The house, in which the poet Bums was bom, 
was blown down in a snow storm, when he was 
about a week old. 

I fear that the ship, in which my brother sailed, 
is lost. 

The shed, under which the cart is kept, is near 
the rail-road. 

The mines,yrom which our coal is brought, are 
in Pennsylvania. 

* Bfisement, first stoiy, second story, third story, attic, gar- 
ret, &c. 
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Lesson 108. 



4. Which, Conjunotive. 

Mr. P. raised a* fine colt, which he sold for 100 
dollars. 

T^vo boys went hunting with an old gun, which 
burst and badly wounded both of them. 

Peter seized a squirrel which turned upon hinii 
and bit bis finger to the bone. 



5. Which often represents the clause of a 

SENTENCE. 

Mr. P. told John to bring a book, which he did. 

When Edward left home be begged his mother 
to take care of his little dog, tohich she promised to 
do. (i. e. She promised to take care of il.) 

I heard that my aunt Mary was married^ which 
surprised me very much. 

Waahington captured Comwallis and his army 
in October 1781, afterarUc^ the British grew tired 
of the WAT. 

13* 
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6. Which has no possessive case. We use or 
WHICH ; but sometimes whose is appliid to 
animals. 

A bird, whose eggs bave been stolen, will forsake 
her nest. 

But the a to of the relative may. in some cases be ayoided 
by using wUh and without, or when, as : 

A fish cannot swim when its tail is cut off 

A horse toith his leg broken is good for nothing. 



Lesson 109. 

That, the Relative. 

'That is used either for persons or things, hnt has no pos- 
sessive, and when a relative, cannot take a preposition be- 
fore it. 

Boys that iell lies will be despised. 
Dogs that chase sheep should be killed. 
Horses ihdt work hard should be well fed. 
Trees that bear no fruit are cut down and cast 
into the fire. 

This is the same man that we saw yesterday. 
Miss X. is the prettiest girl that I ever saw. 
Solomon was the wisest man that ever lived. 
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Lesson 110. 

What, the Relative. Whatever. 

What, 88 a relative, meaois any thin^, which, or things 
which, Sec, 

What shall we write % 

Tou may write what you please, or whatevn' 
comes uppermost.^ {Ant/tking which you please, 
&c. 

If you buy what you do not want, you will soon 
become peon {Things which you do not want, 
&c.) 

Some deaf mutes can speak a little ; but stran- 
gers cannot understand what they say. 

Deaf persons can sometimes guess what people 
say by their looks and gestures. 

The Bible does not tell us with what Cain killed 
Abel. It was probably with a club. 



Lesson 111. 

Recapitulation of the Relatives. 

Nom. Poss. Obj. 

Who, whose, whom, of whom, to whom, fcc. 
* Whateyer you first think oC 



Which, which, of which, in which, &e. 

That, that, 

What, what, by what, with what, &c. 

R«lativeft in the objective case are sometimes omitted. 

This is the best pen (which) I have. 
That is the tallest man (that) I ev^er saw. 
TJhe book ( — ) you gave me is very interesting. 

Let the pupil point out the place where the relative abcndd 
be in the following sentences. 

You are the very man I wished to see. 
The horse I rode fell with me. 

Where used conjunctively (see Lesson 59), has the force 
of a relative, signifying at, in or to which place. 

Benjamin Franklin was born in Boston, but 
lived most of his life at Philadelphia, where he 
died in 1790. 

Mr. S. came from Germany, where his mother 
still lives. 

Lesson 112. 

Exercises on the Relative. 

Let the pupils fill the blanks in the following, 
frith the proper Relatives. 
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A mem shot at a wolf, . was carrying off one 

of his sheep. He missed the wolf, but killed the 
sheep. 

A boy, was stealing peaches, was caught 

by a large dog held him fast till morning. 

I The horse, we saw running away with 

an empty carriage, broke the carriage all to pieces, 

and almost killed himself, before the men 

pursued him, could stop him.' 

The gentleman, carnage was broken to 

pieces, saved his life, but sprained his ancle by 
jumping from it. 

In a newspaper I read I was 

a boy, I found a story of a man ....... killed seyen- 

ty-nine crows at one shot, by firing a large gun 

into a straight furrow in he had strewed 

com. 

Some fishermen, had caught a sick shark, 

found in its stomach a silver watch ...... had 

belonged to a boy named Thompson had 

fallen overboard from a ship two years before. 
The shark was nine feet long. 

Note. — In fables and in many little stories for children, 
animals are represented as thinking, acting and even speak- 
ing like persons, and are then represented by who and vhom, 

A fox, who was very hung;rj» avw ^ VvaftVjaift^ 
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•with deliciouA grapes, but so high that he icdnld 
, not reach them. He jumped at them twenty tiiuM 
in Yain, then he turned up his nose and went 
awity, saying " they are sour grapes." 
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Place of the Relative. 

1. As a general rale, th« Belative should unmediatoly 
follow its antecedent. 

Pocahontas^ who saved the life of Captain Smith, 
afterward married an Englishman named Rolfe. 

Mr. P. whispered to his son who went out and 
•brought a large book. 

2. The antecedent may consist of two or more names in 
appotition, 

Poccihonlas, the Indian Princess, who saved Cap- 
tain Smithy left one child, a daughter, from wham 
are descended several respectable families in 
Virginia. 

Mr. F., the French gentleman, who was four 
years a professor in the New- York Institution , is 
trying to teach the deaf and dumb to speak. 

Pharaohf the King of Egypt, luKo o^^te^tied 
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" the' Israelites, and despised Gh>dy was drowned 
#ith his army in the Red Sea. 

3. The antecedent may have between it and the BelatiTe 
■n explanatory or defining dause, fermed by a prepontkm 
and a noaa.» 

There is a man in the city, who lost both his legs 
in Mexico. 

A boy saw a bee on a flower, which he tried to 
catch, but it stung him. 

Mr. A. saw a man in the Lunatic Asylum, who 
believed himself to be the King of England. 

Mrs. B. has a shawl imported firom France, for 
which she paid fifty dollars. 



Lesson 114. 

The newspapers say that a boy, who was play- 
ing in his father's barn-yard, jumped from a hay- 
stack and alighted on the end of a broom-handle, 
which entered his body, and killed him. 

• 

In May 1846, four boys at Norwich, Connecti- 
cut, who were playing near an old building in which 
powder was kept, tore aboai^ oS xJsi^ \s>K\^«a%> 
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Uid stole Bome of the powder to make ■qoiba. ' 
One of the squibs w«it under the building, and 
tel_fiTt io the powder, which blew up the buUding, 
tnd killed all the boya. 

The Indians of South America kill their enemies 
and their game with small sharp poisoned arrows, 
vkick they blow from a hollow reed. One Any 
an Indian, wito had dropped ooe of hia arrows, 
trod on it unatvarei, and it pierced the sole af hii 
fiiot. In a few minutes he was a corpae. 




A Pequot Indian, in limt of tear, was punuBd 
by a Narragansett. The former stood behind a 
rock, and the laiter stood a little way oS, among 
the bushes, ready to shoot the Pequot as soon aa 
he came from behind the rock. The Pequot, who 
saw that he could not escape by running, thought 



od «t MiiftUagav^ to, xnakfi the. Nftrragaofiett fire fu^ty^ 
QehQldhifl cap. up on the. end of Hb gun, 50 UytL 
tba.otber. ludian could just see tlie top of it above, 
tii^.rock^. Thci .N^pagansett £rf»d and the cap. 
seemed to fall. Thinking he had shot, his en/onsf 
throngh the head, he came out from his cover ; 
but th^ Pequot^spfang from behind, tharock* and 
shot him before he could reload his gun. 



Maguon, 

A young Indian warrior was returning from the 
chase. He carried a red deer on his shoulder. 
He thought of his young and lovely wtfe> wh^m 
he had left in the morning, and trho, he fancied, 
was anxiously waiting fbr hiiii at the door of their 
cabin. Soon his cabin came in sight, but there 
was no wife to meet him. The vines were torn 
from the walls, and the bushes were broken and 
trampled. Maguon's heart swelled.— For a mo^ 
ment he seemed stunned. Then he fiercely grasp- 
ed his tomahawk, and searched for the tracks ef 
feet! On a broken btish he found a lock of his 
wife's dark hair. Near by was the track of a man's 
foot. Maguon started on the tradk like a blood- 
hound pursuing a wolf It, was early summo? 

when his wife was stolen away, bi^t wben^ fall 

14 
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ernne, they were both again in tbeir plauant 
cabin. Far away in a dark forest is a single 
grave. The Indian girls when they pass it, say 
** There lies the Indian who stole the bride of 
Maguon." 



I 



SECTION IX.— INTERROGATION. 



Lesson 1 1 5. 

1. Interrogation of ionoraitoi. 

Where is Albert ? 

He has gone home. 
Why has Albert gone home t 

To see his father, who is sick. 
When did he go home ? 

Early this morning. 
Did he go alone 1 

No. His brother came after him* 
How did they go 1 

They went in a stage. « 



2. Interrogation OF doubt. 



Has Albert gone home ? 
Yes sir. He has. 
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It it faifl mother who ig sick ? 

No sir. It is his father. 
Did he go this moraing 1 

Yes. Early. 
Was it his brother who came after him t 

Yes. sir. It was. 
Did they go in the stage 1 

Yes. They did. 



Lesson 116. 



Further Examples. 



Ignorance* 

Whose book is this? 

It is Mary's. 
Who gare it to her ? 

Her aunt. 



DoubL 

Is this Mary's book % 

It is« 
Is this the one ber 
aunt gave her i 

Yes sir. 



What day is this t Is this Monday f 

It is Monday. Yes. It is Monday. 

Where is Mr. P. ? Has Mr. P. gone to tbe 
I don't know. city. 

Why is your Anger Perhaps he has. 

bound up t It your finger sore f 



It is sore. 



Yea, 



Its rfMlsltlBM^'MM/ 

3. Interrogation vnTEt N«GA*rtb!ri*iAJ(lri*bfetti»g 
surprise or eonlidence.) 

Where is Albert 1 

DonV you know be has gone honle ? 
Oh ! I had forgotten. When did he go ? 

Did not I tell you ht went early this motning? 
I did not hear you. What has he gQue for 1 

Have not you heard that his father is sick ? 
No one told me. 



Ann. This is Mary's book. 

Julia. No. T don't think it is. 

Ann ipeaha to Mary, Is not this your book 1 

Mary. Yes, it is. 

Ann to Julia. > There^ I told ytm so. 

Don*t you wish you had as pretty a hat as that ? 

'PToikld not jou like to' be a queeft for one day^ 

The pupil should be practiced in seizing the point of a 
question, by means of examples like tha following. 

Haye'you any brothers and sisters 1 
'£DaTe you any brothers and sisters deaf and 
dumb? 

Why did you go to the river ? 
Why did you go to the river alone t 
Why did you not answer my letter ? 
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Why did you not answer my letter #o<mer % 
Why do you go to town 1 I have business. 
Why do you go to town 1 I cannot send any 
one. 

Why do you go an fool t | } ^^^^^/^ ^'^^^•- 
^ ^ o J J I h%Ye no money. 



Lesson 117. 



Difference of construction hetvoeen direct imteb. 
ROGATION, and the use of interrogative words 

as CONNECTIYES. 

How did you hurt yourself? 

Tell me how you hurt yourself? 
I Albert does not know how he hurt himself. 

How was the President loot ? (Lesson 53.) 

We do not know how the President was lost 

My dear ; why are you crying ? 

Jane would not tell her mother why she was 
crying. 

Why did not Captain Smith marry Pocahontas 9 

I do not know why Captain Smith did not mar- 
ry Pocahontas. 

Ask Peter where his father lives. 

Where does your father Kve 1 

14* 
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Afifc Mm ^o^Mfi he will retuim hone: 
When will you return home ¥ 
,1 do not know when I shall return home. 
Ask Andrew where my hat is. 
Where is Mr. P.'s hat ] 
A»k Mr. 0. who is goremor of Texas. 
Who is governor of Texas ? 
I hare forgotten who is goyemor of Texas. 
Guess who is here. 
Guess what I have in my hand. 
Guess where I have been. 

Where do interrogative adverbs weietitedyllie eoimdetioQ 
is supplied by if and whether. 

Ask Mary if she takes sugar in her tea. 

Do you take sugar in your tea t 

Go and see if the door is locked. 

Is the door locked 1 

Ask William whether his hat is black or white. 

Is your hat black or white f 



Lesson 118. 



Manner of narrating Questions and Answers. 

T. John ; How old are you 1 
J. I am fourteen years old t 
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T!i6 Cevcfaerr asked John bow old he was, and be 
replied that he was fourteen years old. 

T. Where do your parents live t 

J. They lire in New-York city. 

The teacher asked John where his parents lited, 
and he answered that they lived in New-York 
elty. 

G. Who was the first President of the United 
States 1 

P. General Washington. 

A gentleman asked me who was the first Presi- 
dent of the United States. I replied '' General 
Washington." 

G. C an you hear a bell t 

J. I can. 

P. I cannot. 

A gentleman asked ns if we could bear % bell 
John said he could. Peter said be could not. 

G. Have you seen Governor Fish 1 

P. Yes. # 

The gentleman asked me if I had seen Govern- 
or Fish. I answered yes 

To answer in the e^rmative, means, to answer by any 
word or phrase meaning yet, and to answer in ike negative, 
means, to ancwer by any word or phrase meaning no, 

" Can you Bwim.'' " I can/' 
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He asked me if I could swim. J answered »ii 

the affirmative, 

" Have you my pencil/* ** No. I have not." 
He asked me if I had his pencil. I answered 

in the negative. 



SECTION X.—INTRODUCTION TO AB- 
STRACT NOUNS. 



Lesson 119, {Note 12.) 

Abstract Nouns do iiot represent real, palpahh 
objects, but express, with some modifications, the 
meaning of adjectives, adverbs or verbs, 

1. Measure the length f breadth, anc thtckneit of aome 
object, as a box or a large boole^ and by this measare, draw 
lines on tho large slate, or blackboard, under which write. 
'* Length of the book,'* ** Breadth of the book," " Thick- 
ness of the book." Repeat this process with other objects. 

' Also mark with a pencil on a slate, wall or door post, the 
heights of different pupils, or other objectft 

John, measure the length of that table. 
It is .... feet .... inches long. 
Henry. Measure the depth of that box. 
It is feet inches deep. 

2. The idea of form or thape can be explained by an oat* 
line drawing, and that of size by making all the dimensiooi 



of the drtwug igree Ij' irfcoMir* «ilh tkebody represeated. 
Color k auilj abMracud bj coinpuitiB b colored with an sn- 




The» cats show the/vrm of th« birds, but not 
their tixt or cohr. 



This hare ia drawa in the altitvde of ninning,' 

■ Bonwrk that the Bgan doM not mott but meralj rapn- 
•Mts ibe mail%d* at ■ litre rwudng. 
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ABarmACT nouns. 



Lesson 120. 




This cut shows the shape, size, and color of the 
book. 




This cut shows the shape and color of the book, 
but not the size. 




Shape of the Book. 



Color of the Book. 

' ' ' 1 , I , . . --I 



Length of the book. 



h }i K 



±==3 



Breadth of the book. 



Thickness 
of the book. 



I Examples, 
John's height is Rve feet three inches. 
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Peter's height is five feet. 

John's height is greater than Peter*s. 

Mary's height is much less than Eunice's. 

Men measure the width of a liter before they 
begin to build a bridge. 

A farmer measured, with a stone and a strings 
the depth of his well. Then he went into the 
woods to look for a well- pole. 

Lesson 121. 

It is (a foot) long. Its length is (a foot, &c.)' 

It is wide. Its width is 

It is broad. Its breadth is .-^ . . . • 

It is thick. Its thickness is 

It is high. \ Its height is ...••• 

He is tall. J His stature is 

It is : deep. Its depth is 

It weighs . . lbs. Its weight is. . . . lbs. &c. 

He is . . (years) old.^ His age is . . (years, &c.) 

How large is it 1 What is its size 1 

How long is it ? What is its length f 

How wide is it ? What is its uidih ? 

How tall i8.he 1 [ ^^" !* ^»• *«f *' \ 

\ What IS his stature 1 

And so of the rest. 

How much does she weigh? I -w^r-i. -. • i. • La« 

How /i««j, is 8he 1 }WhatiBhertt«.^A«f 

* We akRi say : It meoMured a f<oot i^lmgCk, %ti^ 



isa 



iwamucr jwvir fls 



How 0ld are you 1 What is yoiir age 1 

How long is that. . 1 What is the leiQgtfii of 
that.. 1 

How high is that trep i What is the height, of 
that tree 1 

How deep is the river 1 What is the. depth of 

the river 1 , 

And so of the rest 

How far is it ? What is the distance to it 1 

1. Wide is applied rather to openings, passages, 
and open spaces; brocid rather to bodies and swell- 
ing masses, llias we saj : A wide mouth, toidt 
eyes, toide nostrils ; but : A broad face, a broad 
nose, a broad back; bi^oad shoulders. So we say : 
A wide (not a broad) sleeve, door, ditch, chasm, 
&c. ; and : A broad (not a wide) mountain. But 
in most cases the words are iised indifferently. A 
wide or broad river, road, field, &c. 

2. S/o^tire is applied to ^er5on«, height to per- 
sons and things. • 

f blue. "J f blue. 

yellow. 



It is 
That., is 



yellow. 

green. 

red. 
J white. 

black. 

pale. 

dark. 
, light. 



^ Its color is J 

The color of that • • is^ 



green, 
red. 
white, 
black, 
pale, 
dark, 
light. 
^&e. 
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He is 
It is 



round, 
square. 
\ three cornered ^ 



'*'*'•••• » thiok. 



} triangular. 
obloDg. 



S 



A .. is 



ilender> 

regularly shaped. 

irrognlarly shaped* 

4-0. 



Heri?»P*> 

Its shape is 

> Its form is 

The shape of that .. 

The form of that • • 

The shape of a . . b 

The form of a . . it 



IS 

is 



round 
square, 
triangular, 
oblong. 
! flat, 
thick, 
slender, 
regnlar. 
irregular. 
Ao. 



What is its color ? 

What is the color of that . . t 

What is its form 1 

What is the form of that -. 1 

What is its shape ? 

What is the shape of that ^ . ? . 



The papil iivill commit the formula in this leason to mem- 
ory, and also practice filling up the blanks, as ; 

That tree is fifty feet high. The height of that 
tree is 50 feet. 

James is fifteen years old. James' age is fifleen 
years. 

That flower is three inches high. Its height is 
three inches. 

That knife weighs an ounce. The weight of 
that knife is an ounce. 

The shape of a brick is regular. The shape of 

that stone is irregular. Mary's form is slender. 

15 
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Lesson 122. 

The construction of Abstract Nouns is the same 
as tfiat of Common Nouns, 

1. They are governed by the potteuhes of Noani and 
Pronouns. 

Mary's hair is black ; her hands are small ; her 
cheeks are pale ; her waist is slender. 

Mary's complexion is pale ; her shape is slender. 

My lame foot is better. 

My health is better than it was last summer. 

My father is growing old. His eyes and his 
strength are failing. 

2. They also take Articles before them and are connected 
with other Nouns by PreposUionSf 

The water of the ocean is salt, and not fit to 

drink. 

The wrecks of m^ny thousand ships, and the 

bones of many thousand meu lie at the bottom f 

the ocean. 

"When there is no wind, the surfaee of the ocean 
is smooth. 

The d pill of the ocean is unknown. 

3. They a e N miiautives to Verbs. 

My shoes hurt my feet. 
Ths light hurts my eyes. 
Sickness makes us we.ik. 
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Lesson 123. 

4. They are governed by varioiu Verbt. 

God gives us food and clothes. 
God (rives us htalth and Hrenzih. 
Flowers soon lose their leaves. 
Flowers soon lose their beauty. 
Learned men have measured the distance of the 
moon.^ 

5. They are represented by the Prjnouns it, aud wliich. 

Mr. A. lost his money. He has recovered part 
of t^ 

Samson lost his atrenzlh when his hair was cut 
bff. He recovered it when his hair grew again.- 

Mr. A. has recovered part of the money which 
he lost. 

Sampson recovered the strength ivhivh he had 
lost. ' 

C. They are qaalified by Adjectives. 

The lion has terrible teeth and claws. 
The lion has great strength and courage, 

7. They are governed by Preposiiious. 

Some people paint pictures yi»r money. 
Some people paint pictures ybr amusement. 

* More properly speaking, they have ealeulated the distance 
from U.e eaith tu the oiouu. 
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Peter came horn i with a new book. 
Peter came home loith a joyful face. 
Peter came home with joy, 
Rohert is proud of hiB new coat. 
Robert is proud of his strength, 
God appeared to Moses in the burning bush. 
Angels appeared to Abraham in the formA of 
men. 



Lesson 124. 
Principal uses of Abstract Nouns. 

1, An Abstract Noun placed after a Common Noun, with 
ibe Preposition of between, is equiralent to an Adjective, as : 

A man of wisdom. A wise man. 

People of color. Colored people. 

A women of sense, A sensible woman. 

This mode of expression is most used when there is a se- 
cond qualifying word, which is an Adverb before an Adjec- 
tivCi but an Adjective before an abstract Nouii. 

A man of great stature. A ve7^ tall man. 

A man of wonderful strength. A toonderfully 
strong man. 

A girl of uncommon beauty. An uncoinmonhj 
beautful girl. 

A snake of immense size. An immensely large 
size. I 
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Examples, 

Captain Miles Standi&h was a man of small 
Btalure, but of great courage. He caught an In- 
dian chief of great Haiure by the' hair, and killed 
killed him with his own kniie. 

The Greeks built a wooden horse of immensfi size 
in which they concealed ten thousand men, who 
came out by night, and set five to Troy. 

The Danes who invaded England,* were men 
of uncommon strength and stature. 



Lesson 125. 

S. Abstract Nouns with some Prepositions are equivalent 
to Adverbs. 

You must write xtilfi care, (i. e. carefully.) 
The Indians kill men, women and children 
without mercy. 

Adjectives are used as in the preceding case. 

N. writes i^ith great care^ (very carefully.) 

A litile boy fell iulo the river, hut bi/ f!^reat good 

luck, caught hold of a floating )og, and held on till 

his brother came to help him. 

Old men walk with slow Bind feeble steps, (slowly 

and feebly.) 

' A thousand years ago, 
16* 
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3. Abstract Nouns with some Pt«positionB, form phrases 
of comparison. 

The seal is about the size ofa. dog, (about as 

large as a dog.) . 

My brother is about your age^ (about as old as 

you.) 

Napoleon was below the middle size, 

WashiDgton was above the middle size. 

Those trees are all of equal height, (equally high.) 

4. Abstract Noans form with Verbs and Prepositions idio- 
matic pbrasesy often equivalent to Verbs, or to Verbs and 
Adjectives. 



Examples. 

To have an affection for. To love. 

To take care of. To be careful of. 

To give pleasure to. To please. 

To receive pleasure from. To be pleased with. 

To catch hold of. To seize, &c. &c. &c. 



Lesson 126. 

Various modes of Comparison with Abstract 

Nouns. 

The same. Similar. Different. Equal. Unequal. 

FORMULA. 

The same color. A similar color. A different 

color. 
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The same colors. Similar colors. Different colors 

Of the same color. Of similar colors, &c. 
The same color with . . A different color from . . 

&c. 



Examples. 

Mary's hair and Emily's are of the same color. 
■ That poor boy's coat is patched with pieces of 
d'fferent colors. 

The two sides of a leaf are often of different co- 
lors. 

Some men have beards of a different color from 

'th^ir hair. 

Are your mother's eyes of the same color vnlh 
yours ? ' 

These flowers are not of the same color ^ but very 

similar. 

f "^ Of unequal 

Of the same .' Of equal strength. ^ strength. 
strength. | Equal in strength, f Unequal in 
L * 3 strength. 

j Of similar form. Size. Stiength, &c. 
( Similar in form. Size. Strength, &c. 

Of different form. Size. Color, &c. 

Different in form. Size. Color, &c. 



Examples, 
If you yoke together two steers of unequal 
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sirengih, the strongest will go his own way, and 
drag the other along with him. 

In a thict wood the trees, though of unequal 
thicknefSf are nearly of the same heifrhl. 

The rails in that fence are all oj a length. 

A piece of wood and a piece of lead of the samt 
9ize, are very unequal in weight. 

The elephant and the rhinoceros are similar in 
nze, but very different inform. 

The cat and the tiger are similar in form, but 
rery unequal m size. 

Equal to. Superior to. Inferior to. 

The royal tiger is equal to the lion in size and 
strength, but inferior to him in courage, 

Solomon was superior to all men in wisdom. 

Comparison by op and about. 

Young people love the company of persons of 
their own age, 

I heard that General Tom Thumb would marry 
a woman about his own size. 

Comparison by have. 

Wallace had the strength and courage of^ lion. 
M. has a better shape than N. but N. has the 
finest complexion, »* 
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Old men have more prudence than young men. . 

m 

Difference. Likeness, or Resemblance. 

What is the difference between a chair and a stool 1 

A chair has a back ; a stool has none. 
What is the difference between a ship and a brig 1 

A ship has three masts ; a brig only two. 

There is no resemblance between a cat and a cat- 
fish. 

This picture is a good likeness. 

There is commonly a family likeness between 
brothers and sisters. 

There is a very strong resemblance between J. 
and L. 

N. is not like his brother. N. has no resemblance 
to his brother. N. does not resemble his brother. 



Lesson 127. 

Picture. Portrait Likeness. Form. Shadow. 
Image. Outline. .Impression, or Piint. 

You must learn to draw a good outline, before 
you try to paint a picture with colors, 

1 . The first portYait was made by a Greek girl, 
whose lover was going to a distant country. She 
traced the outline of his shadow on the wall with a 
piece of charcoal. Thus she could see his ybrm 
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when he was far away. No one had erer seen a 
portrait before. Every one won(!ered at it. The 
other girU envied her. They all wished to have 
portraits of their absent lovers. There was a boy 
who could think of nothing but piHtraits. He 
spent all his time in drawing likenRSSis, H« in- 
vented painting with colors. He became a great 
and lich man. 

2. Before that time, perhsps three thousand 
years ago, there was a very beautiful but silly young 
man, named Narcissus. He saw bis own image 
in the water. He thought it was a beautiful girl. 
He wished to marry her. He came every day to 
the spring to see his own face, till at last, it is said, 
he pined to death, 

3. About eighteen hundred years ago, a city in 
Italy was overwhelmed by melted lava from the 
burning mountain, Vesuvius. The inhabitants 
were buried alive. After seventeen hundred years, 
some erne employed men to dig away part of the 
lava and ashes, and discovered the streets, houses, 
shops and temples. They found pictures, vases, 
and many curious objects They found the bones 
of many people. In one place ihey found an im- 
pression in the lava ; the form of a woman and 
her child. The woman had clasped the child to 
her breast, while the hot lava flowed round and 



consumed them. Nothing was left but this im- 
presiio:^ o^ iheiv forms. 

4. Rnbinson Crusoe lived many years alone on 
a desert island. He bad no companions but his 
dog and parrot. He longed to see a man's fac^ 
again. One day he found, by the «ea shore, the 
print of a man's naked font in the sand. He was 
alarmed and troubled. He feared the savages 
would come and devour him At last he saw a 
company of savages devouring their prisoners. 
One of the prisoners ran away from them. Three 
savages pursued him. Robinson killed the savagest 
and saved the poor prisoner's lift. He called him 
Fridriy. They lived together several years. At 
length} a ship came to the island, and carried Rob- 
inson and Friday to England. 

5. There was a very intelligent oxid ingenious man 
in Germany about four hundred years ago. One 
morning he was traveling, and the ground was 
wet. " He saw a man before bim on horseback. 
He looked often at the prints of the horse's feet. 
He thought he could make impressioM on paper 
with types. He went home and invented printing. 
Beforj that time, all books were written with a 
pen, and books were very scarce and dear. Now 
books are plenty and cheap. 

' Fiually. At last. 
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6. A few years since a Frenchman named Da- 
guerre, discovered the art of preparing plates, so 
that images could be fixed upon them. Thus por- 
traits can be accurately taken in a few minutes. 
They are called Daguerreotypes, and are much 
cheaper than good likenesses painted by hand. 



Lessoii 128. 

Kind. Soft.* Quality. Character. 

fVhat kind p£ pens do you prefer 1 Goose-quills. 

Wliat kinds of birds destroy poultry ? Hawks 
and owls. 

What kind of fruit do you like best ? 

What sort o/* covering did the ancients wear on 
their heads ? They had ho hats, but wore various 
kinds o/caps, made of cloth, skins or fur, and the 
soldiers wore brass or iron helmets. 



Those apples were very good. Have you any 
more of the same sort ? 

There are many kinds of dogs, . 

** This paper is not the sort I want," ** I have 
no other kind" 

* Kind properly refers to race or species, bat is also used 
like sort, for varieties of inanimate tilings. Sort from the 
verb assort or sort, (farmers sort their corn or potatoes,) i^ 
properly applied to things sorted, bat may in familiar lan- 
guage, be used ^r qualify or character. 
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Sleighs are the easiest kind of carriages, (tbey 
do not jolt.) 

What sort of a man was 6. ? A big, ill-behaved 
fellow. 

The butter, we buy at the stores, is not o£ uni- 
form quality. Sometimes it is very good, and 
sometimes ^abad that we throw it away. 

Mr.P is careful to buy provisions of good quality. 

Apples are very various in quality. 

Poor people often buy flour of bad quality be- 
cause it is cheap. 

What was the character of the Abbe De I'Epee ? 

He was very benevolent. 

What is the character of the American Indians ] 

They are brave, cunning and treacherous in war, 
faithful to their friends, but very revengeful. 

What is N.'s character 1 His character is good. 

What is M.^8 character ? First rate. 

What is H.'s character ? His character is not 
very good. 

You must avoid people of had character. 

Lesson 129. 



! 



Use. Need. — (Necessity.) 

A helmet is used to protect the head in battle. 
The use of a helmet is to protect the head, &c. 

16 
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Indian-rubber shoes are useful to keep the feet 
dry. 

The use of India-rubber shoes is to keep the 
feet dry. 

What is the use of a cap ? To keep the head 
warm. 

What is the use of glass in windows 1 

To keep out the cold air and admit the light. 



Have . . . U$efor. Have . . .need of. 
Mr. A. says he has great need of money. 

Mr. A, says he needs money very much. 

In summer the boys have no need of boots. 

In sammer the boys do not need boots. 

In hot countries they have no use for glass 
windows. 

Has a blind man any use for spectacles ? 



In this connection teach the adjectives needlesSf 
useful, useless^ needful, (or rather necessary.) 



Slates and pencils are { ^7^^^^^^ J to the 



great 
deaf and *dumb. 
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Spectacles and looking glasses are < !?^^ ®** > 

to the blind. 

A fiddle would be of no use to a deaf mute. 

Sleighs are useless in summer. 

A gun with a broken lock is useless. 

Salt is necessary to preserve meat, and to put i|i 
bread, &c. Salt is a very necessary article. Bread, 
clothes and fire .\\.ud are also necessaries. 

Value. Price. 

It is worth (ten dollars.) Its value is (ten dollars.) 

That (horse) is worth . . The value of that horse 

is .. 

It is worth much. It is of great value. 

It is worth little. It is of little value. 

It is worth nothing. It is of no value, &c. 

What is it worth 1 What is its value 1 &c. 

What do you ask for it ? ) 1,7, ^ • .. . • 
How much did it cost ? { J^^" *' "". P™? ' , 
What did you give for it. ) ^*'** «"" "^ P"«« ' 

It cost (ten dollars.) ) t* 

He asked .... for it. j ^'^ ?"<=« ^as . . . . 

What is the price of that ring 1 I'en dollars. 

The price is too high. (It is too dear.) 

What w the price of your horse? ^ He is not 
What will you take for your horse 1 J Jor ids. 
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What was the price of your horae ? » I gave 100 
WhaffUd you give for your horse 1 J dollars. 

The price of flour V7as very low in 1846, and 
Tery high in 1847. 

Mr. A.'s watch cost fifty dollars. Mr. B. has 
one of greater value, 

A foolish boy exchanged his silver pencil case 
for a whistle of much leas value. 

The price of a thing, i. e. the sum actaally paid or asked, 
may be greater or less than its valne. 

A man got drunk, and sold his horse for half 
his value. 



Lesson 130. 

Way. Manner. 

How was ^ 

In v(hat manner was > Mr. Gilmer killed ] 

In what way was ) 

Answer. Commodore Stockton's big gun burst, 
and killed Mr. Gilmer, Mr. Upshur, and several 
others. President Tyler narrowly escaped. 

A man in Kentucky, named Vanskine, lost his 
life in the following singular manner : He was 
shaving near a door, his little girl suddenly push- 
open the door, it struck his elbow, and drove the 
edge of the razor into his throat. 

Some years since, a man lost his life in the fol- 
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lowing dreadful mantier : He was hlasliug rocks, 
and the train took firt too soon; the rock opened 
under his feet, caught him by the waist, and closed 
upon him. In his agony he begged the other men 
to bleed him to death. 

Mr. Z. left home in a strange mannsr. His fam- 
ily fear he is crazy. 

Moses caught a squirrel in a curious manner : 
Several boys and dogs were chasing the squirrel, 
and drove it from one shelter to another ; at last it 
ran up Moses' leg into his pantaloons. 

The blind have a way of writing by making 
holes iu the paper with a pin. 

That mam walks in an odd manner, lifting his 
feet very high, as if he was stepping over logs. 

The Indians sometimes take deer in the follow- 
ing ingenious manner : An Indian covers himself 
with the skin of a deer, with the head and horns 
on his own head, and pretends to be grazing. The 
deer think it is one of their companions, and let 
him come near enough to shoot them. 

A young man, named George, was killed near 

Saratoga in August, 1347, in the following nngulat 

manner; A cow, which he was leading by a rope, 

dragged him under the wheels of a stage which 

was passing, the wheels went over his head and 

shoulders, and killed him instantly. 

16* 



A fknner lost his best horse in ihefoUawing at" 
riouB mamter ; The horse was grazing in an or- 
chard, and put his head in the crotch of an apple ttee 
to scratch his neck ; it got fast in the crotch, and 
the horse choked to death. 

The way to catch turtles is to turn them on their 
backs. 

The waj to please a mother is to flatter her 
children. 

How does that man walkf How do Indians 
take deeir ? 

In ufhai manner did Mr. Vansktne lose his life ! 
. Haw was George killed 1 How did the iarmer 
lose his horse 1 

How are turtles caught ? fVhat is Ike way to 
please a mother 1 

What happened to the poor man who was blast- 
ing rocks 1 

Lesson 127. 

Habit.^ Custom. Fashion. Practice. 

It %B the custom for friends to shake hands when 
they meet. 
It tiras formerly xhe fashion to wear wigs. 

> In this connection teach u»ed to, acetutonUd to ; get u»ed 
to, get aeeuitomed to. People fermerly utedto wear wigs, 
whether they were bald or not. Bathe in cold water always, 
you will soon get used to it and peeler it. 
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Some children have a filthy habit of picking 

their noses. 

Chewing tobacco is a bad habit. 

It is a good habit to bathe in cold water everj 
morning. 

You can learn by practice to write fast and cor- 
rectly. 

Some men learn by practice to shoot birds on 
the wing, (i. e. flying.) 

In the way. Out of the way. Make way. 
In the light. Out of the light. Give light. 

Please to move a little ; you are are in my light. 
Get out of the way,- the locomotive is coming. 
Gentlemen always make way for ladies. 
I cannot drive on ; there is a load of wood mi 
the way. 

The moon doesliotg*tve7tg^rendugh tOTead by. 

In the light. In the dark. 
By day-light. By candle-light. By star-light, &c. 

We can converse in the dark by feeling each 
others hands. 

The blind can work as well in the dark, as in 
the light. 

Can you tell dark green from blue by candle^ 
light ? 



Mo JMftmA&r minrt. 

Oats see test hy moofhlighi or twUight, 
Some people like to walk out hy moan-Hghi. 
A man heard a thief stepping softly in hia par- 
lor, a,nd unlocking the desk where he kept his 
money. He went soflly to the door, opened it, 
and fired a pistol in the dark. The thief groaned 
and fell on the floor. The man got a light, and 
found it was his own son. 



Lesson 132. 

Look. Gesture. Sign.^ 

I threw a duhat a dog which* barked at me, 
and hurt his leg. A man came up to me ; I could 
not hear what he siud, hut I thought /rom his looks 
and geiturea he was very angry. I told him by 
signs that I was afraid the dog would bite me. 
When he found that I was deaf and dumb, he 
went away. My father reproved me for throw- 
ing a club at the dog. He told me to look the 
dog in the* face and walk on, and he would not 
hurt me. 

Question. Answer. 

Visitors often ask questions , which our teacher 

' A different use of this word is shown in phrases like the 
following : A halo round the moon is a Hgn of rain. Pain 
j'a the breast ia a bad iign, 
' The ia here used for &t«. Lookin tlie iac«. Take • • by 
tie hand. Hit • • in the eye. WoundVathA 6v.<i<^ SiL^« 
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explains by signs, and then we write answers on 
our slates. 

Pupils who have been only one year at school 
can answer easy questions, 

N. is intelligent. He can answer difficult ques- 
tions. 

I met a gentleman on board a steam-boat, who 
asked me many questions, and seemed pleased >vith 
my answers^ 

Education. Eliza's mother iegan her education 
at home. 

• Some pupils leave school before their education 
is finished. 
Lesson. Composition. Mistake. Correction. 

This is a difficult lesson. Have you learned 
your lesson ? 

Careless pupils make many mistakes in their 
compositions. 

I will point out the mistakes in your compositions. 
You must try to correct them without help, 

Mr. P. told me to give him some of your com- 
positions^ without correction, 

Edward wrote a long composition with very 
few mistakes, 

Peter's composition is full of mistakes. 



.0** J - ■•...- 

Wi AB8TEAGT NOUNl. • 

Lesson 133. 

Abstract Nouns from Verlfs, 

Mduj Terbs are used as abstract nouna without 
change of form or tenxiinatioD, aa : 
I took a long walk yesterday. 
We had a pleasant waJk in the garden. 
Mrs. P. has gone out for a walk, 
Mrs. P. has retumediyrom her tptdk. 
I met that lady often t» my walks. 
I wish you a pleasant walk. ^ 

Let the papil form sentences after the above models whh 
tbe words rambUf rid$, journey , as : 

Mr. P. took a journey to Albany last winter. 

We had a very unpleasant ride in the rain. 

Mr. B. is preparing ybr his journey to Boston. 

A. is absent on a journey. 

Mr. S. has just returned yrom a journey. 

In my rambles in the country, I once lost my 
way, and slept all night in an old bam, at a distance 
from any house. 

I wish you a happy J9urney. 

Travel* is ased hr journey* in the plaraL A short jour- 
ney, or one for pleasure, is a trip or excursion, these two 
last words want corresponding verbs. 

-Wr. P. talks of taking a trip to "P^Xw^oxi, 
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Mr. H took an excursion round the bay in bis 
'boat yesterday. 



iTiAe a leap. Take a spring. Take a run. 

When we would taht a long Uap^ we first U(k9 

a short >t;n. 



Take leave. 

M. went away without taking leave. 

I have come to take leave of you before I gO. 



Lesson 134. 

A bow, a fall, a ride, a pause, 

A crash, an escape, a visit, a call, 

A shake, a chase, a search, a hunt, 

A shock, a push, a pull, a kicki 

A woundj a hurt, an insult, a pardon. 



Phrases, 



Make a bow — make a pause — ^make (one's) 
escape — make a visit — rmake a, call — make a 
search. 

Get a fall — get a ride — get a hurt — get a. kick. 
Give (oae) a fall—give one an&o — ^^^^^ ^^»» 



(to one) — give one a shake— giro i.ne a pull- 
give one a kick — give one a woun'd^-offer one an 
insult — grant pardon to one — give one a shock. 

Save an escape-— have a visit — ^ha^e a ride, ftc. 

Receive a woiind>— receive a 8hock-<-receive an 
insult. 

Fall with a crash. Go on after a pause, &c. 



i 



Exanyiles. 

Mr. N. howed low to the ladies. 
Mr. N. made a low bow to the ladies. 

Mr. P. made one hundred eaUa last New Yearns 
day. (Called on one hundred friends.) 

C. M. Clay and his companions were taken 
prisoners at Encamacion. One of them made 
his escapft on Major Gaines' fine horse which he 
rode to death. When the Mexicans saw him rid- 
ing away, they gave chase but conld not overtake 
him. 

When John was a boy, he got a dreadful /a// 
from a colt, and broke his arm. 

A. '* I hope you have come to make us a 
long visit.** 
B. ** I can only make a short one,** 
A. '' Did you come aH t\x© 'w vj on fe^\.%^^ 
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B. " No. I got a ridt with a farmer part of 
the way." 

Oetieral Shields received a seyere wound at 
Cent) Gordo. 

A few years ago, Mr. Phelps's large brick store 
M\ with a mdden crash, and nearly twenty persons 
were buried in the ruins. Mr. Phelps's son had 
a narrow escape. He was standing in the door- 
way, and sprang into the street jitst in time. One 
of the clerks was found crushed to death at his 
desk, with his pen still in his lifeless grasp. 



Lesson 135. 

Sounds. 

A bark, a growl, a roar, a yell. * 

A cry^ a screanif a shout, a whistle. 

A laugh, a groan,' a report, a sound. 

Noiie and voice are not verbs.' 

(Adj.) Loud, low, soft, terrible, piercing, &c. 

Phrases. 

All the above are used with give. Give a shout, 
give a report, &c., except make a noise » 

> They may be used as verbs, but .lYi\% uae\& xjJttRKSiswass^, 
aad in a different sense from the pireteiit. ^ 

17 



2<H( AB47ajkcrr jnovvn. 

All aiB alBO UBed with hear. Hear a noiie, 
hear one ■ Voice, hear a cry, &;c. 

Sareral are used with viter. Utter a cry, &e. 

An are used with prtponiionif particularly mih 
aod wiihaut. With a loud report^ without a 
^froaiiii &c* 

All are med with po$ie$th€8. The Hen's roar, 
the roar of the lion, the sound of a bell| a man's 
Toice, &c. 



Examples, 

Large bells give a load tslear mrnnd^ which- can 
be heard at a great distance. 

A gentleman who was gunning^^ fired at a bird 
in a low bush ; immediately he heard a scream. 
He ran round the bush, and found he had wounded 
a young lady who was picking berries. He was 
Tory sorry, helped her homoi and paid the doctor. 

The Niagara river fiedls 160 feet vnth a nottt 
louder than thunder. 

In the evening the lion comes out of his den 
with a roar^ 

lyir. saw a man's arm cut off. He hort it* wUh- 
<mt a groan. 

1 Shooting small game with a giin» 

* Barct endured i/, i; e. the catting o£ 
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After heavy rains^ the ice on the rivers often 
bursts up wilh a very loud report. 

The Indians steal upon their enemies without 
naisBf till they are near enough, and then rush on 
with dreadful yells, 

A continuance or repetition of^Bonnds in marked by the 
tomination, ing. 

I heard the harking of a dog, and in a few min- 
utes the report of a gun. I supposed some one 
had shot a sqirrel. 

The ratUing of wheels sometimes frightens 
young horses. 

The crying of children is very unpleasant. 

The singing of birds is very pleasant. 

Bur it is used in some pbrases, as : Burst into a laugh — ^bnrst 
out laughing— burst out crying. 

Fanny burst out laughing to see Peter fall down 
the steps, but Peter hurst out crying; and his 
screams frightened her. She went to help him up, 
but found he was more mad than hurt. 
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Lesson 136. 

Phrases used as Adjectives. 

. The following are used with great^ smaU, UUkf 
uncommon^ middling^ unknown^ wonderful^ &c. 

Length breadth width thicHn^ess* 



Depth 


height 


stature 


size. 


Weight 


strength 


beauty 


virtue. 


Value 


worth 


wealth 


courage. 


Wisdom 


prudence 


learning 


use. 



The following are used with good^ had^ indxffkr- 
enf, middling, txecellent^ &c. 

Kind sort quality character. 

Sense education form ^hape. 

Form, shape, and color join with AdjectiveB peculiar tQ 
themselves. — See Lesson 121. 



Examples. 

Bones of immense size are sometimes found in 
the earth. 

The walls of Babylon were of wonderful height 
and thickness. 
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Some riyers shoot over the sides of mountaiDs 

and fall into gulfs of unknown depth. 
Our teachers are men of good edwation, 
I have lost my knife. It was not of much value, 

but it v^as a keepsake. 



Lesson 137. 



Phrases used as Adverbs, 



ADJ. 


NOUN. 


Quick 


with quickness 


Bold 


with boldness 


Kind 


with kindness 


Polite 


with politeness 


Rude 


with rudeness 


Civil 
Curious 


with civility 
with curiosity 


Generous 
Anxious 


with generosity 
with anxiety 


Calm) 
Cool i 


with calmness 
with coolness 


Cruel 


with cruelty 


Severe 


with severity 


Barbarous 


with barbarity 


Awkward 


with awkwardness 


Indifferent 


with indifference 



ADVERB. 

== quickly. 

= boldly. 

c=: kindly. 

= politely. 

= rudely. 

= civilly. 

= curiously. 

= generously. 

= anxiously. 

= calmly. 
= coolly. 

= cruelly, 

= severely. 

= barbarously. 

r= awkwardly. 
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ADJ. 


NOUN. 


AOTBmB. - 


Warm ) 
Earnest ) 


with warmth 


= warmly. 


with earnestness 


— earnestly. 


Modest 


with modesty 


= modestly. 


Impudent 


with impudence 


= impudendy. 


Prudent 


with prudence 


= prudently. 


Imprudent 


with imprudencei 


= imprudently 


Ptitient 


with patience 


= patiently. 


Impatient 


with impatience 


= impatiently. 


Eager 


with eagerness 


— eagerly. 


Diligent 


with diligence 


= diligently. 


Just 


with justice 


= justly. 


Skillful 


with skill 


- skillfully. 


Careful 


with care 


— carefully. 


Easy 


with ease 


— easily. 


Difficult 


with difficulty 


— not easily* 
hardly. 


Reluctant 


with reluctance 


— unwillingly, 
reluctantly. 


Willing 


with good will 


= willingly. 


Good humored with good-humoui 


good-huoao- 






redly. 


Proud 


with pride 


proudly. 


Humble 


with humility 


humbly. 


Scornful 


with scorn 


— scornfully. 


Courageous 


with courage 


— courageous- 
ly, boldly. 
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Feeling with feeling := feelingly. 

Furious with fury = furiously. 

Forcible with force = forcibly. 

Mighty. with might = mightily. 

Powerful with, power = powerfjilly 

When feeling is expressed, we use the Noun and not the 
Adverb, To hear with pridct is to feel pride in hearing. To 
listen proudly f is to listen in a proud manner* 

The Noan is to be preferred when a second qualifying 
word is nsed which is an Adjective before the Abstract Noon, 
bat an Adverb before the Adverb. Thus it is better to say 
with great care, than to say very carefully. So, with tome 
reluctance is bettor tlrnn, somewhat reluctantly. 



Eocamples. 

Parents ought to treat their children with uni- 
form kindness, but not to spoil them hy indulgence. 

You should always treat strangers loiih civility* 

The first Christians suffered torture and death 
with astonishing courage. 

Samson bowed himself with all his might, and 
pulled the great house of Dagon down upon the 
Philistines. 

Such. That. As much as. 

The Indians shoot arrows at the buffaloes with 
such force that they pass quite through the body 
of the buffalo, and go out on the other side. 



Sn nmmmtmiwmm 



Ab depbant can cany ten men with mwmik 
earn m» a horse can carry one. 

NoCa.— Tha Noon and Propoiitioii sre fometiiiiM vmA t6 
tigiifyM ctm$e or imtrumeni. Herb the AdT6ib osBBOthe 



Babies are sometimes killed with Uniiiett. 

K(Mfniig uievii too wmn. wnppini^ umsbi up too ligiity or 
ommmBg tbem witii too nmoo hmm. 

Mrs. N. heard her husband was drowned at sea 
some months ago ; but he has retanied safe, and 
she is almost crsczy with joy. 

When Thomas Paine lay on his death bed, 
some clergymen came to see him, and urged him 
to repent and believe in Christ He foamed with 
ragBf and ordered them to begone. 

80, shiver with cold ; melt wiih heat, torn pale wUk alarm, 
&o — See Leason 140-2. 



Lesson 138. 

Abstract Jfouns expressingye«ling«, derived fix>m 
Verbs expressing influence, differ in meaning from 
the Adverbs derived from the same Verbs. 

▼■RB. PARTICIPLE. HOUR. ASJECTtTR. ADTIRB. 

nbgost^ disj^sted diafniit dbgmtitf ditpittiBgly. 

DsBght deliffhted dd^ght ddightlU deliglitfuUy. 

Pla«M plMM«d plMwn ptal^( pleuaatly. 
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▼■mt. 


PABTlon 


»LI. 


HOUN. 


AIXJBCTZVI. 


▲DVBEB. 




not pleated 




unpleasant 


unpleasantly. 


Biinlease 
Ofiendi 


displeated 
oflended 


displeasnre 


displeasing 
offensive 


(Pensively. 


Coafiisa 


oonfated 


oonfniiDn 


QonAuiog 




Alarm 


alarmed 


alarm 


alaming 


alarmingly. 


Snrpriae 


tnrpriied 


surprise 


surprising 






ftHBOT^ 


amaxemeot 


amazing 




Bonify 


horrified 


horrer 


horrid 
horrible 


Iiorribiy. 


TerHfy ) 
Frighten) 


teniled 
frightened 


terror 
affright 


terrible 
( fbarfnis 
fiightfal 


tenriblr. 

fearfully. 

fijghtMly. 


Tronble 


troubled 


tronble 


troublesome 




Vex 


▼exed 


vexation 


vexatious 


vexatioosly. 


Tira 

Fatigue 

Weary 


tired 
fatigne«1 
wearied 
weary , 


► 


fatigue 
weariness 


tiresome 
fatiguing 




Interest 


interested 


interest 


interesting 




Enrage 


enraged 


««• 


provoking 


provokingly. 


enoonrage 


encouraged 


good spirits 


encouraging 


encouragingly. 


Excite 


excited 


excitement 


exciting 


excitingly* 


Soothe 1 
Pacify }> 
Qniet J 


qniet 


peace 
qniet 

• 


soothing 


sootliingly. 


Console 
Comfort 


consoled 
comforted 


consolation 


consoling 
oomfbrting 




Content 'l content 
Give content to > contented 
BttiMfy J satUfied 


content 

contenlment 

satiifaction 


satisfaetory 


satbfaetoiily. 




disomitented 


discontent 






Sinatiify 


disiatiifie< 


1 


dissatisftotion nnsattsftetof] 


r. 



The word manner may be med with all the AdjectiTe* ia 
the fourth column, to form adwrbial phraies. ThuB w« o«i 
Mj in a turprinng manner, instead of turpritingly, 

Mr. B. tells a Biary .inan^inieresting vmnmr, 

^ Offence signifies that which offenda^ except in the phraaa* 
give offence f take offence, whelre it means dispieature, 

* Caosing fear. Fcq^mI abo moans ao< koid» 



JfinuMr any also be uad with eonie of the TjuMpim m 
the taooiid colxiiiiii, at : 

My neighbor told me in a very exeUed matm^ 
diat my pigs had been in his com. 



Take care to improM on the papil the difference hi 
ing between the aecond and feorth colomns, between pUami 
and fUmnnigt troubled and tronbUMomtf Urr^fUd and UfHUt, 
&c.» and he will be in no danger ofconfeandhig am emeiUmg^ 
mtmtur with an exeiitd eiafifi«rt 



Lesson 139. 

Examples. 

That man disgusted me. 

I was disgusted with his language. 

I heard him with disgust. 

His language was disgusting. 

He talked disgustingly. 

Miss A. pleases every body. 
Every body is pleased with her. 
Every body sees her with pleasure. 
Her language and manners are pleasing. 
She talks and behaves pleasantly. 

Your answer satisfies me. 

I am satisfied with your answer. 
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Your answer gives me satisfaction. 
I heard your answer with satisfaction. 
Your answer is satisfactory. 
You answered me satisfactorily, 

• 

That news wearies me. 
I am tired of that news. 
He causes me weariness. 
I hear him with weariness. 
His conversation is tiresome. 
He talks in a tiresome manner. 

This man surprises me. 
I am surprised at this man. 
This news causes me surprise. 
I- heard this news with surprise. 
This is surprising news. 

This book interests me. 
I am interested in this book. 
I read this book with interest 
This book is interesting. 



Construction of the Participles. 

Disgusted with surprised at tired of 
Delighted with alarmed at weary of 

Pleased with amazed at interested in 



fn MiMMntaMHv or 



Angxy with tdrrifi^ lit •JHMitllgilMiy 

Offended vilh frightened at wmSofMfi hf 

Troubled with enragcNiat 

Contented with rexed at 
Satisfied with 

At may be used with nearly aU, in- iMnai ghriiaii * ' Jeka 
told James he was a goose ; eit which Jpnm aaeroed mneh 
^enfihd, but said nothing," 
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Construction of the Nouns in Iksson 138. 

1. With mth expressing the effect of santj 
thing heard, received, suffiared, remembered, &4. 

I heard taith disgust that Miss X. had tnarridd a 
drunkard. 

A man found his brother in this woodd, shot 
through the body and almost deafd. He remember* 
ed with horror that he had fired that way at a deer, 
and feared he had killed his brother. 

I received a letter from Mr. A. yesterday, and 
read it with interest, 

I will go with you tmth mwh pleemnre, 
2, With expresses o CQia»e« ^«a li^f^wm l^'5f , 
last Bote^) * 



When the horse ran away, the lady fbinted vfith 
terror. {Psatt I. page 162.) 

3. With in expressing state offedh^. 

Mary dreamed that a dog was ebasf&g hm, and 
awoke in affright. 

Poor Mrs. Brown is in great trouble. Her cow 
is dead, and her boy has run away. 

A traveler felt the ground shake under his feet. 
He stopped tA o^rm, and looking toward the city 
of Catanea/ saw it swallowed up by an earth- 
quake. 

4. In with possesaives meaning owing^ to, 

A girPs clothes caught.fire. In Iver ula^tn and 
con fusion she ran out in the wind, and was ii^tant- 
ly wrapped in flaaies froln head to foot. Shis was 
burned to deathv If your clothes cateh fire, donU 
run. Lay down and the fire will«not burn &st, it 
will be easy to put it out, and your face and bosom 
will escape* 

Lesson 141. 

Some of the most common phrases formed with 

IK. 
1. The following are used after the St^bstaktw* YetH* 
In a hurry in debt ' 

In haste in desipak 

'In 8ka^ 

IB 



^» 
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In a rage (at) 
In a fury 
Inapuaum 
Infim 
In jest 
In earnest 
Indonbt 
in tnotkm 

{In a perspiration 
[n a sweat 

In. pain 

In trouble 

In agonj 

In danger (of ) 

In safety 

In want (of) 



4b love (with) 

in (one's) sodtffy 

in disguise 

in full view 

in prospect (of ) 

in good hnmor (wilk) 

in bad humor (ifrith) 

in high spirits 

in low spirits 

in good order 
in bad order 

in good health 

in bad health 

in company (with) 

in good company 

in bad company 



Examples. 

They say N. is in love. 

They say M. is in lave with a young lady in 
Brooklyn. 

I am in doubt whether to continue teaching, or 
retire to a farm. 

M. is in high spirits to-day. 

Many persons have been killed by trying to 
Jump on a rail-car while (itvr«6^ ia motiwa. 
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Idioms, 

Put (one) in a rage. Put (one) in pain. Put 
(one) in danger. Put (one) in a passion Put 
(one) in fear. Place (one) in safety. Put (one) 
in good humor. Put (a thing) in order. Put 
(one) in spirits. Fall in love. Fly into a pamion. 
Get in debt. Run in debt. 



Examples. 

In a battle, the soldiers shout to put each other 
in spirits. 

Peter the Great, emperor of Russia, fell in lov 
toiih and mairied Catharine, a poor captive girl. 

Robeit Jlew into a passion because John called 
him a goose. 

Many of the foregoiog are also used after other verbs : go 
in a htirry. Speak in jest. Live in pain. Sleep in saCbty, 
6k, 

" Make my coat in a hurry. I want to go to a 
wedding." 

The gentleman who was here^thls morning went 
out in such haste, when he heard the cars coming, 
that he forgot his umbrella. 

A young man lost ten thousand do\\«x%\TL^ ^qsccv.- 
3/m£^ bouse, and shot himae\£ ia devpavr . 



Jonatifam went to see Bannak She laagbed at 
bim, aod lie went away m a rage. 

Alexandei* killed his best friend CUti^ m a 
d n m k en jmnitm. 

9. Ufed after Tviow YozlMk 

bianiger inpeAce inTwa 

In joke in honor in full 

In Fevenge in quiet in part 

In alarm in silence, in stead of 

In wonder in sofitade in spite of 

In luna^ement in comfort iA (my) opiniqn 

In consequence in procession in (your) torn 



Evamples. 

Never strike your brother in anger. 

A thief stole a saw» and then pretended that he 
Ipo^kittn a^'oA;^. 

Cpol. Cressup killed die family of Logan,^ and 
Logan in revenge killed many of the whites. 

In America, every man who vjill work, caB \w 
in comfort. 

Washington lived in honor, and died inpeofie. 

T$. has paid for his farm in pari. He hopes, to 
pay in full next year. 

' Alaxander king of Macedon, «iWi\SOO yeerabcibro Chri«t 
* A oel^vatsd XuaaasaOAfiit. 
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The teacher will teach in vain if his pupils are 
unwilling to study. 

In my opinion M. is a pretty girl in spite of her 
red hair and freckled face. 

The pupils walked in procession to the chapel. 

Samson foolishly married Delilah^ and lost his 

eyes tn consequence, 

•/ 

3 In refers to Continuance of Time. 

In rainy weather in dry weather 

In windy weather in cloudy weather, &c. 

In stormy weather in youth 

In clear weather in old age 

In good weather in health 

In bad weather in sickness 

In wet weather in (one*s)*sleep 

Farmers mend their tools in bad tDeather, (i. e. 
when the weather is bad.) 

The'gardener sets out cabbages tn daudt^eaiher^ 
(i. e. while the weather is cloudy.) 

You cannot make hay tn wet weather. 

You cannot sow oats tn very mndy weather, 

I hope the weather will be fair to-morrow. 

Some people walk tn their sleep. 

In youth and health save something for old age 
and sickness. (See Lesson 45, note.) 

18» 



Ite^aoa 143. 
Pkrmms formed by 

WitfaoitUfe F= lifeleflfl* 

Without sense = senseless. 

Without motion = motionless, not moving. 

Without mercy =: mercilessly. 

Without anger = not angrily, 9olai|giqf. 

Without activity = not active, not actively. 
Without reluctance = not reluctantly willingly 
Without difficulty = easily. 



Ftom Verbs. 

Think witjbout thought := thoughtless thoi^fht- 

(less^. 
Reflect without reflection, (not reflecting.) 

Suspect without suspicion, { "^^g^'^g^^^^^^ 
Succeed without success == unsuccessfully. 

ES:petdS^^^~*^P«"^®- 

^ This has both a good and a bad sense. The innocent are 
wWioui shame, Tne hardened are tkamdest. 
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Know without (one's) knowledge. 

Please without pleasure (not pleased.) 

Let > without leave. 
Permit j without permission. 

Hinder without hindrance. 

Oppose without opposition. 

Provoke without provocation. 

Injure vrithout injury, uninjured, unhurt.) 



The following are both Nouns and Verbs. 

Without pain, not painec{ without fear, not fearing. 

Without alarm, without regret, 

Without trouble, without hope, 

Without fatigue, without care, 

Without change, without labor, 

Without surprise, Mrithout work, 

Without help, without pity, 

Without benefit. vnthout a mistake. 



Idiomatic. 

Without (one's) consent, (that person not consent- 
ing-) 
Without remedy, (that cannot be remedied . 

Without reason, (unreasonably.) 

Witjiout cause, (causeless, causelessly.) 



Without doubt, (h U not doubted) 

Without fMl,» (I will not fail.) 

Oppotitas to most of the above phnies are formed hj wiih', 
e. g. with mnoh thought, with great opfMititioii, with ragret, 
wiOi hard labor, with some help, &a« ezeept 4rf great expepie. 
Without remedy, and without &fl, have no oppoaitet. 



Examffes. y 

A fox was caught hj tho leg in a large trap. 
He saw the man' comiogt and pretended to be dead. 
He lay without motion. The man thought him 
dead. He took him from the trap, and threw him 
on the gi'ound. While the man tamed to set the 
trap again, the fox jumped up and ran off. What 
a cunning fellow ! 

I saw a man beat his horse without mercy because 
he started at a women with a basket on her head, 
and threw his rider into a mud-hole. 

General Washington was elected President 
unthout opposition, 

Peter and Edward met three or four ruffians, 

* Fail is ased -as a noon in this phrase only. In other cases, 
we use failure, 

' T'^e man to whom the trap beVon^ed- "^o\ a td»^,V %. 
fMjf man who might chance to go HcaX w«y. 



who fell upon them and beat them without provoca- 
iiom. 

Mr. X. has parted from his wife. They lived 
together unhappily, and parted without regret. 

You cannot get rich without labor. 

Many foolish people come to America expecting 
to live without work, 

Robinson Crusoe went to sea ttrithout his father's 
knowledge or consent. 

In Otaheite, the ncUives live with very little labor. 
They only have to^ climb up a bread fruit tree and 
eat. 

Itobert wrote a composition on his slate with 
gre^t care, and his dog, licking up some crumbs 
that had fallen on his slate, licked it all out,* 
With little labor = without much labor. 

With no great trouble = without great trouble. 
With little help = without much help, ^c. 

Black David built his own house without much 
help, 

Mr. S. has spent a great deal for medicine with- 
out much benefit. 

General Scott conquered Mexico without much 
difficulty. 

A child fell from a two story window ; but 
escaped with very little htjury. 

^JJavetof Lok avt obliged to, findlt iMQ(C«iMir5 Xo. 
' iZ'ab oaf-— blot oat-HM^ralch out. 



I will faj yoa s^xt week 

Webster's dictionary is wUkoui doubt tbe betti 



Lesson 143^ 
Fbr. 

Mr. A. takes medicineyor kis cough. 

Thin skawls are more for show tban/>f: u$9. 

We must be always prepared ybr dieath. 

Edward met Elizabeth on the mountain, and< 
told her that the woods were on fire, and she mast 
ij for her life. They met an old hunter who led 
them along a small brook ont of the fire, and 
saved their lives. 

An Irishman found a dollar in the street. He 
got drunkybr joy, and was robbed as he lay in the 
gutter. 

Peter broke a looking-glass, and then ran away 
for fear his mother would punish him. 

Never play any game^ for money, and when 
you play for amusement, do not be tempted to 
mix with bad company, or to waste too much 
time. 

^ Play a game, is a phrase like tell a ttory, run a race, 
/tP0 a merry life, dream a Btrange dreamy Sec. Tbe second 
word repeats and rettricta the aeas^ ol i3da ^t%\* 
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Gentlemen often play cricket ybr eacercise, 
Keep this ybr my sake. 

For is omitted before the Infinitive. 

Keep this to remember me. . 

Fly to save your life. 

Be prepared to die, &c. 

•* You look like an owl." 

" Wby do you mock me ?'* 

'* I only said bo for fun" 

Why does Mr. A. take medicine 1 

Why did the Irishman get drunk 1 

For what do gentlemen play cricket 




1 



Lesson 144. 



Phrases formed by for and bt. 

The difference between a thief and a robber is, 
that the thief takes your property or money se- 
ereily, but a robber takes it by force, 

Catharine II. became Empress of Russia by the 
murder of her husband Peter III. 

King William III. was mortally hurt by afaU 
from his horse, which stumbled at a'molehill. 

When Andre was taken, Arnold saved himself 
by flighl, 

A man lately lost his life bt| a Tmlok^ q^\a.% 



doctof^ ^^-pftneMe^ Meoit grahit of ffi^iURVy 

meaning to write quinine. Five or six grahril of 

morphine are enough to kiJl a strong man. The 

poor man took the morphine at nighty and was 

ibund dead in his bed next inolnitog. 

By, with Abstract Nonnt, fbnm truoiy ndferbtal jAmMoi, •• 
^y accident, (accidentally,) hy''tikam»t, by dedgn, (oft-^r- 
poae,) by good Imck, (fortmiaXely,) Igr iiuwt. 

r 

B7 means. By means o£ 

Mr. Colt, while the people were waiting to see 
him hanged, .^ »onie mecma procured a knife and 
stabbed himself through the heart 

Two French gentlemen escaped from the Bas- 
tile &i^ means of a ladder of ropes which they made 
from the threads of their linen shirts, drawers, &c. 

How was King William killed % How did the 
gentlemen escape from the Bastile ] &c. 



Lesson 145. 
On, OtUijfi 

I heard of a young man who shot away one of 
his own fingers on purpose, to try how it felt ! 

^To prescribe is to give a direction for taking medicine* 
usually a written direction. IC the doctor had furnished tb^ 
m^dsoiae himftelfi the n^istake Nv«iv^i*>x^'««\ua:^^«aft^ 
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Miis H. left school on aceount of ill health. 

A boy in Baltimore, who had seen a man hanged, 
hanged himself out of curiosittjf and was d«ad be- 
fore his friends found him. 

Many ladies and gentlemen visit the Institution 
out of curiosity, 

A mean fellpw poisoned his neighbor's hens out 
of spite, 

Mr. P. hired a poot girl out of pity. 

In other phrades, out of is opposed to in. 

Keep on the side walk and you will be out of 
danger. 

Wring the necks of the wounded birds to put 
them out of pain. 

My watch is out of order. I must get it mended. 

That house is much out of repair. 

John is out of 'humor because Samuel made fun 
of him, 

I am out of patience with you. Keep still. 

Why did the young man shoot away his fingci: ? 

(To try how it felt) 

Why did die boy in Baltimore hang himself} 

(Out of curiosity.) 

On my honor. On my word, &c. 

When an officer is taken prisoner, he promi»^% 
on hi$ hfmar not to fight till,exc\iaxi^<ddL> viA \sk 

19 
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then we ai Kherty. TUi is cilled taking kU pa* 
roie» 



• 


At in Uiomi. 




»■ 


At peace 


at work 


at liberty 


At war 


at his ease 


at prayers 


At variance 


at leisure 


at hazard 


At large 


at rest 


at random 


At plaj 


at his business 


at a yentu] 



We wish to be ai peace with all nations. 
I wish to talk with you if you are ai leisure* 
The earth seems at rest, but it is always moT- 

ing. 

In a battle the bravest men take aim, the rest 

get confused and fire at random. 

At (one's) request at (one's) command 
At (one's) expense at (one's) invitation 
Mr. Feet went to Raleigh, at the request of the 

Directors of the North Carolina Institution, and 

delivered an address. 
At the command of Christ, the tempest ceased, 

and the sea was still. * 

The Aldermen dine at the expense of the city. 

To in Idioms. 
A woman named Fotty yram ^«ckX \.^ ^^ \^^^ 
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prison in New Jersey some years since, for beating 
a little girl to death, 

A man, who had been hanged, was restored to 
life by Galvanism. 

The child cried itself to sleep. 

A drunken man went to sleep on a rail-road 
track, and the cars cut off both his legs. ' 

That doctor boasts that his medicines restored 
a lady to health who had been sick twenty years. 



Lesson 146. 

Abstract Nouns are used with various preposi- 
tions expressing time. See Lessons 48, 49 
and 50. 

'Before her marriage^ Mrs. A. had many lovers. 

After the death of Joseph, the Egyptians op- 
pressed the Israelites. 

Since the revolution, the people of the United 
States have increased from three millions to twen- 
ty millions. 

At the death of Christ, the sun was darkened, 
and there was a great earthquake. 

The star, which appeared in the East at the birth 
of Christ, led the wise men to Jerusalem. 

At the close of the examination, the first cIom 
receive their Jiplomaa. 



9SSr ABfttRACT Mtnt*. 

Once of a v^ddivg the fLow gave VHn^, aAd tke 
company fell into tbe cellar. 

The gainotine etitt off a man's head at a single 
stroke, 

A man drank a ^art of rum at atmgfe draughty 
and fell dead. 

^neas killed two brothjeni iU one stroke of his 
Bword. 

A man killed oile hundred pigeons at two shots, ^ 

By and vithwct also used ifttfasooimectioB. 

A man was killed in a street q[aarrel by one 
hhw of the fist 

Give a blow. Receive a blow. 

After giving and receiving many hard blows ^ 
SalUvan was carried away bloody and half dead, 
and Tom Hyer was declared victor, i 



Lesson 147. 

The Prepositions from, to and at, expressing 
relations of v^hc^y motion, increase or de- 

Madame Blanchard's balloon took fire. She 
fell /row a great height, and was dashed to pieces.* 

' At Paris, about 50 yean ago. 
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' Mo3t of our pupils come from a distance. 

That man fell at full length in the road. 

T met some men returning from a great fox" 
hunt. They told me thej h&d killed seven foxes. 

A little before nine o'clock, the pupils are called 
from work to prepare for school. 

When Santa Anna fied from the battle of San 
Jacinto, he hid himself in the top of a tree, where 
the Texians found him, and took him prisoner. 
A year or two afterward his leg was shot off by 
the French at Vera Cruz. When he escaped from 
the battle of Cerro Gordo, he left his wooden leg 
behind. ^ 

Pearl oysters are brought up from the dq)th of 
ninety feet by men who dive down with stones 
tied to their feet. The men seldom live more than 
five or six years after they begin the business. 

A poor man went to his work in the woods one 
morning with his dinner in a basket. He did not 
return at night, and the next day, after a long 
search, his body was found, half eaten by wolves. 

In hot countrios,Indian com grows to the size of 
a small tree. 

The mists rise to the height of about a quarter 
of a mile, ai)d there form clouds. 

Some men can hit the head of a nail with a 
rifle ball at the distance of a hundred yards. 

19* 
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In ^boM and timflar cases, we often omit ihe distance of, and 
write simply, al one hundred ymrde, at ten petcet, dec. 

Mr. Grrayes and Mr. Cilley Ibagfat with riflai at 
eighty paces. Jit the third fii^, Mr. Cilley fell, 
mortally wounded. 

Dick can beat Tom in wrestling at am/ 8 kngth, 
but not in a close hug. 

Lesson 148. 

AU abstract nouns may be used unth possessives, 
and may be nominatives to verbs^ or may be 
governed by verbs. They are also represent- 
ed by IT, THEM, WHICH. 

Miscellaneous Examples, 

A doctor 'perfrvmtd an operatiot/ on W.'s ears. 
His hearing was somewhat improved, but not so* 
much that he could learn to speak. *The opera^ 
tion did very little good, 

Mr. X. is proud of his sor/s learning, and boasts 
of it so often that his friends are tired of hearing 
him. 

A boy boasted of his agility, and to show »/, 
jumped over a gate, and ^m^ his ancle out of joint, 

* An operation inclndes cutting open, cutting out, cutting 
off, perforating, washiag, &c., in shoH aU use of instruments. 
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A little boy went too near a vicious horse, and 
received a kick which killed liim on the spoi^. 

A man lifted a cannon oione,' to ahovt his strength, 
and his back was lame ever after. 

I like the color of that dress, but not its cut, 

" I have spoiled my new hat." ** It was your 
oum fault, I tt)ld you to take an umbrella, but you 
will never take my advice,^* 

A wicked boy broke his mother's looking glass, 
and then laid the blame on the black girl. His 
mother believed him, and punished the girl un- 
justly. 

Sally and Nancy quarreled about a looking glass, 
and each tried to pull it away from the other. So 
they soon broke it, and then each laid the blame on 
the other. (Each said it was the other's fault.) 
What foolish girls ! 

We admire the littleness of a dwarf as much as 
the greatness of a giant. 

Every man has a right to enter a public house* ^ 
if he will behave himself 'properly there. 

' On the spot i. e. he died where he fell, or iBBtantly. 

' Go alone, stand alone, walk alone. '< I can do it eUone" 

8 A public houset as an inn, or tarern, or any place open 
to the'public ose. 
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No mas has a right to enter a private hauu with- 
out the owner* 9 leaned 

In America every man has a right to kiD game 
on his own land. In England none but rich men 
hxvfi a right to kill game. 

The deaf and dumb hant ne t dea of mudc 

A blind man had a Jancy that a red color re- 
sembled the sound of a trumpet! A deaf mute* 
had' a fancy that the sound of a drum was ml, of a 
trumpet ydlow, of a fiddle bhtSf and of an organ 
grsen! 

Make few promises and keep them all. 

We despise people who tell lies and breaks 
promises. 



Lesson 149. 

What was the eause of Washington's death t 

He rode out in bad weather, got wet, and caught 
cold* 

Is it true that ten thousand Greeks were conceal- 
ed in the wooden horse ? (Lesson 124.) 
The story seems incredible, but it has been be- 
lieved for nearly three thousand years. 
Is it true that Narcissus /eZ^ in love wUh his own 
image % (Lesson 127.) 

1 Except an officer with a legal warrant 
' Kmae of Schleswig. 
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Perhaps it is ^ fable. 
Is the story of Ilobinson Crusoe true f 

It is partly true and partly sl fiction. 
Is it true that a man lost his life hy a mistake of 

his doctor 1 (Lesson 144.) 

It is Si fact 
Is it true that flying men and women have been 

seen in the moon, through a great telescope ! 

It is a great hoax. 
Is it true that in Texas, the musketoes bit a man 

through his boots ] 
' It is njoke. 

When the bees are dead, you can take the 
honey at your leisure. 

You must commit your lesson to memory to-night, 
and write itfrom mepiory to-morrow. 

A blind man in Scotland knew the whole Bible 
hy heart, 
"Who was it that married Mr. W, ? 

I know her sign, but cannot call her name to 
mind, (Cannot recollect her name.) 

We had great times at my sister's wedding. 

Winter is a hard time for poor people. 

When a man is reaTly in love, he thinks his be- 
loved an angel 

A merchant bought flour at five dollars the bar- 
rel, and sold it at eight dollani. He made a great 
profit. 
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Poor Mrs. Brown's cow is dead. It is a great 
loss. 

Careless boys often do damage. 

The rain has done good to the corn. 

Quack medicines .io more harm than good. 

I knew a girl, who fell into the fire in a fit, and 
burnt the flesh q^ her hands and face. Her life 
was in great danger, 

A man hurst into a Jit of laughter ^ while he was 
eating, and almost choked himself. 

Foolish girls squeeze themselves into the shape 
of a wasp. 

Laura Bridgman lost sight and hearing «at the 
age of two. 



Lesson 1 50. 

Miss S. has a pain in her breast sometimes ; but 
I hope she is not in any danger, 

A little boy lost his life by teazing a large dog. 
The animal flew at him, and tore his throat so 
dreadfully that he bled to death. 

A crazy girl thought her friends meant to poi- 
son her. She refused to take food, and almost 
starved herself to death. The doctor at last saved 
her life, by pouring milk into her stomBch with a 
stomach pump. 
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Yesterday N. saw ^ fight between two drunken 
sailors. 

Some time ago a man had his nose hitten off in 
^fight 

There was a bloody haiiU in Germany last 
month. 

The Americans gained every haiUe in Mexico. 

Napoleon gained many grectt battles, but io9^ the 
battle of Waterloo. 

Mr. P. once hooked a fish of great size. After a 
hard struggle, it broke the line and went off with 
the hook. 

Wise men avoid quarrels as much as they can. 

IXayid was a goodman, but he waff guilty of one 
great sin. 

A man was hanged for a murder of which he 
was innocent. 

Mr. P. looked at his watch. I took the hint 
and took my leave. 

A gentleman came to see my father enjfrivaU 
business. He gave me a hint to leave the room. 
(He did not tell me plainly to go out, but he said 
somethings from which I understood that he wished 
to be alone with the gentleman.) 

One day as Mr. D. was driving along a road, 
with a steep bank down one side, his horse took 
fright at a woman with an umbrella, and almost 
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backed the wagon off the hank. Mr. D's life was 
in great danger for a moment. Fortunately one 
wheel struck a stone, which stopped the wagon 
just as it was going down, and Mr. D. used the 
whip and lines so well that he made the hprse 
start forward again, and draw the wagon oiU of 
danger. He gave thank* to God for his narrow 
escape. 

Mr. Z. has been sick a long time. He is better 
but will never recover his former health and 
strength. 

Uneducated deaf mutes do not know their own 
names. Some even do not know their own ages. 

We know gold by its great weight and yellow 
color. 

If you go out of the light into a dark place, you 
will see nothing for a minute or two. Thus it is 
that one who is hid in a dark room or cave can 
see one who comes in before the other sees him. 
When David was hid in a cave, Saul came into the 
cave, David saw Saul, but Saul did not see David, 
thongh so near that he cut off Saul's skirt. 

At Waterloo Napoleon attacked the English 
under Wellington, with great skill, and his troops 
fought with desperate courage ; but 30,000 Prus- 
sians came up, and overpowered the French. 
TA/s was Napoleou!a last baitU, He gauf. fitmseZf 
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up to tlie English, and they k^k him a close pria- 
oner on the Island of St. Helena, where he died in 
1821. 

One Sunday, during divine aendce^ in a church 
in Baltimore, the galleries were heard to crack. 
The congregation was seized by a panic, and rush- 
ed for the doors, throwing down and trampling 
oa each •ther* Many persons were injured, some 
of whom never recovered. 

A thoughtless girl, on her wedding day, to teaze 
her bridegroom, hid herself in a large old chest. 
The lid had a spring lock which shut fast of itself, 
and the poor girl was suffocated to death. Her 
parents and her lover searched the whole house, 
and the grounds around it ; but never thought of 
the old chest. Her mother died of grief ^ and her 
lover, in deipair, went to the tears and fell in battle. 
Many years afterward they had occasion to move 
the old chest. It fell in pieces, and disclosed a 
slender skeleton with a bridal ring ob the fleshless 
finger. 

When the theatre at Richmond, Va. was burnt 
in 1811, more than sixty persons lost their lives ; 
among whom were the Governor of Virginia, and 
n^any ladies. 



20 
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•Lesson 151. 

Tautologies. 
David was a good man ; bat be tmmnUUd one 



great crime. 

- The Tarks bave had poenuum of Jerusalem 
for several hundred years. 

Mr. P. spoke a few words to bis son, who went 
out tuid brought a basket of apples. 

The Americans performed great expioits in 
Mexico. 

Mr. N. preached a good sermon last Sunday. 

John and Peter ran a race, John broke bis 
nose, and Peter tore his pantaloons. 

There are people in Poland wbo have lived all 
their Uvea in the salt-mines, deep imder ground. 



Difficult Idioms. 

" This pistol will do your business.^ 
" Do your worst I don't fear you." 
" I will have my revenge on you." 
Mr. X. makes love to every girl he meets. 
Set the boys to work in the garden. 
You are all against me. Will no body take my 
part ? 

The wagon is broken. Who is to bear the loss 1 
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Lesson 152. 



Table of the most common Idiomatic Phrases- 
formed by Abstract Nouns with Verbs. 

Explanations. 

1. In some of the more difficult phraBes, the verbs are in 
Haliet, 

2. The pronoun (one) represents a person, and is to be 
supplied by a nouaor pronoao, either in the singular or plural. 
It did me no good. Your composition does you honor. Mr. 
P. has given the boyt leave to go to tiie river. 

3. Where this pronoun is in ItaXietj it represents a dative 
which may usually be transferred after the abstract noun, with 
io\ especially when the object represented by (one J is describ- 
ed by several words ; e. g. Do good to all men. Tour let- 
ters give much pleasure to your friends, Mr. X. pays great 
attention to the Itidiet, This, however, cannot well be done 
when there is an infinitive closely connected with the noun. 
He gave you no eante to dislike him, 

4. Where one is not in lUUice, it represents an cbjeeiive, 
which, when the verb is put in the passive, becomes a nom" 
tnaiive; e. g. I caught him in the fact. He was caught in 
the fact. Murderers are put to death. They set me at liberty. 
l«€u set at liberty. 

5. One*8 represents a possessive, either of a noun or pro* 

1 In a/nf esMit ths |mpoiitio»is/»r. Set her s copy. 0»t a otffjbr 
ksr. 



^ 

■oiiii. He k«pt kU tea^^. Keep Oo^9 eaiamuidmmktM, 
I haye loit my patience. I ask your patdon. . 

6. The preposition, at the end of gnany phrases, is nece»» 
sary to connect the phrase with an olject, and is omitted 
wksn the object ia not expressed. This omisBon is mniEiei 
by enclosing it in brackets: e.g. Take oare [of ]• We 
often say, Take care, simply ; and often take eare affrntr* 
self; Take care of the looking gla$M, &c. I hare a good 
appetite. I had no i^petite/or dinsur* 

7. The same expedient, of endbdng in a parentheBt, 
marks that the words so enclosed may be omitted : e. g. Do 
(one) no good. We sty: It will do no good, and, it will do 
fou no good. * He kept at a distance. He kept am at a ^Di* 
taoce. 

8. It, aod a thing represent thingo. Keep (itj a secret 
Keep this ttory a secret. 

9. A phrase ending in ikat is to be foDowed by a finite 
yerb. I haye no doubt that sonie deaf mutes can learn to 
speak. 

10. The mark (V) implies that Iho phrase usually m or 
may be followed by an infinitive. Take your own time to do 
it, I Tou have no right to question me, 

11 The mark (-ing) denotes that a jMir<»d[2Jito usually fsUowa. 

See the phrases in Section XI. — Lesson 153-4. He has a 
habit of looking down when any one speaks to him. 

12. Many of the phrases admit adjectiyes, and ne^tiyea 
between the verb and abstract noun : e. g. I have very little 
to say. I haye great need of money. 

Accept an offer Ask no favors 

Ask a favor (of) Ask parfbn of 
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Aak one'sjmrdon Bring one to life agaid 

{Ask.one a question Burst into laughter 
Ask a question of one Call (a thing) to mind 

Ask (for) information Call one to account (for) 

O arry on the war (against) 

Cast lots (for) 

Catch cold 

Catch the measles 

Catch a fever, &c. 

(Section xiii.) 

Catch hold (of) 
Catch one in the act (of) 
Catch one in the fact 
Cause an uproar 
Cause one trouble 
Cause one (much) alarm 
Cause one anxiety- 
Commit (a lesdon, &;c) to 

memory 
Commit murder (on) 

Commit a crime 
\ " " " marriage Commit a sin 

Bring one to reason Commit adultery (with) 
Bring one to one*s senses &c. 

* Support, ; 

. * Carry in the mind. 

' Mi\ A. began life with nothing bat health and his trade. 

20* 



Answer a question 

Attend worship 

Beg one's pardon 

Beg for mercy 

Bear ) pain 
Endure j affliction 

Bear the blame 

Be^r' the loss 

Beai^ (one) in mind 

Bear one company 

Begin life (with') 

Break one's fall 

Break one's promise 

Break one's word 

Break the law 

Break off the bargain 

( Break off the match 



CcMunit ui €iflror 

Come to a bad ead 

Come to barm 

Come to notlung 

Come to Hfe agmii 

Come to one's weoam. 

Contrire a stratagem 

Die of loye 

Die of grief 

Die of fear 

Die of contudqitioii 

(Section xm.) 

Die in Peace 

Die a riolent death 

Discover signs of 

Do one damage 

no damage 

' great damage 

&c 

Do one good 

Do one no good 

Do one harm 

It does i you ) honor 
It does ( nim ) credit 

Do one a mischief 

Do a good i act 
Do a bad ( deed 
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Do a good tik»ig 
Doafbolishdiing 
Do one's chitj 
Do one's best 
Do one^B -vraiit 
Doone*sbQiinest(f((ifr)M# 
Do mnch 
Do little 
Do wonders 
Do nothing 
Do execution (cm*) 
Driye one away with 
blows and reproaches 
Fall in love (with) 
Fall into fits 
Fight a duel (with) 
Fight a battle 
Follow one's example 
Follow one's method 
Form the plan (of-ing) 
Form the resolution (of-<> 

ing) 

Get (a lesson, &c.) by 
heart 

Get a fall 

Get a ride, &c. 

Lesson 184 



^ The £re of the Mexicans did Utile execution* 
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Get a beftting 
Get a whipping, &C 
Get work 
Get busineis 
Get a place 
Get an office 
Get to vfork 
Get a habit (offing) 
Get in debt 
Get out of debt 
Get hold of 
Get one in one's power* 
GKye one one's help' 
Give one health, &c. 
Give <mc a ride, &;c. 
, (Lesson IM) 
GUre oii« an aceonnt 

(of) 
Give ene a soolding 
Give one a beating, &;c. 
Give one a shock 
Give one a wound, &:c. 

Lesson 134 
Give one time (v.) 



Give one reason (v.) 
Give one cause (v.) 
Give one leave (v.) 
Give one a hint (v.) 
Give one authority (v.) 
Give one power (v.) 
Grive one the right (v.) 
Give one offence 
Give one pleasure 
Give one the alarm 
Grive one coaofert 
Give one satisfaction 
Give one information 
Give one an answer 
Give Otis good advice 
Give one's consent (to) 
Give one's love to 
Give one's opinien (on) 
Give up one's opinion 
Give up one's intention 
Give up the point 
Give up the business 
Give up farming 
Give up shooting, &c. 



* He got me ia his power : i e. Ho got power to iigmre 
me. 

• Give vt your help. He gave me sdme help, &c. 



94» 

G-o a joarnojr Have the rmtj (▼.) 

Go one's own way Have good reason (o^ 

Gt> to work ing) 

Go to war (Have no reaMn to ttiink 

Go to law • bo) 

Go into fits Have. • .cause ^t.) . 

Grant one's request Haye • . .motiye (▼.) 
Have the honor (of-4ng) Have • • • with, (v.) 
Have the'pleasnre(of<dngHave.\. .intention (▼•) 
Have a habit (of-ing) Have a mxad (t.) 
Hjive no hcqies (o^ng) Have a plan. . 
Have great hopes that Have a £EUicy, (v.) 
Have the goodness (v.) Have one's promise (r.) 
Have aright (v.) Have one's word (v.) 

Have the best right (to) Have the good luck (v.) 
Have no power (v.) Have the bad luck (v.) 

Have power over Have the misfortune (r.) 

Have one in one's power^ Have . . -luck (in-ing) 
Have no business (v ) Have possession (of) 
Have no business with Have an idea (of) 
Have the presence of Have some idea of 

mind (v.) Have a good idea of 

Have the prudence (v.) Have no idea of 
Have the impudence (v.) Have one's doubts (of) 

'^ Gen. Scott had Mexico in his power, but gave them time 
to tredt for peace. 
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Have no doubt that 
Have... idea that 
Have an affection for 
Have a value for 
Have no use for 



Have a pain in the head 

(Section XIII.) 
Have the best of it 
Have the worst of it 
Hold one to a bargain 



Have agood appetite (for) Hold one to one's word 
Have no appetite (for) Join battle (with) 



Have a horror of 
Have BO fear of 
Have patience with 
Have no objection (to) 
Have need of 
Have plenty of work 
Have no work 
Have much to do 
Have little to do 
Have no more to do. 
Have nothing to do ' 



Keep one's promise 
Keep one's word 
Keep one^s agreement 
Keep (it) a secret 
Keep (it) in mind 
Keep (it) in view 
Keep in sight (of) 
Keep out of sight 
Keep one out of sight 
Keep out of the way 



Keep one at a distance 
Have no more to say, &c.Keep at arms' length 
Have niuch to write, &c.Keep possession (of) 
Have one's choice Keep (it) in one's posses* 

Have a ride sion 

(Let me have a ride) Keep company with 
Have a pleasant visit Keep one's temper^ 

(Lesson 133 & 134.) , Keep up appearances 
Have a tooth ache Keep the commandments 

> Xo9p four tMnper, Le. do ikot fdX v^gcl • 
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Know byliesrt Lives 

Know iiy eight Lead i 

Ivnow byname Lead 

Know one's oarae, &c. Lead 



Lay tha blame on 
Tjay tlio fault to 
Lay a plot (v.) 
Lay (a wager) that 
Lose sight of 
Lose one's bold (of) 



Lose c 
Losee 



health 



Make 
Make 

Halve 
Make 
Make 
Make 
Make 



; strength, &c. Make 
appetite Make 

eeases Make. 

patience Jilake 

temper Make 

, way Make 

: ground Make 

ose one's presence of 
mind Make 

ose another's favor Make 
ose another's good o- Make 
Make 
Make 
Make 
Make 



meiTy life 
me a sad life 
)ne a dog's life 



no uae of 
; good ) pi-ogress (in) 
a beginning 
an end (of) 

a show [of) 
..display (of) 
one's choice 
choice of 
love to 
otie a promise 



bow. &:c. 

134.) 
(to) 



pinion 
Lose confidence i 
Lose hopes (of — i 
Live a happy life 



a sad Jif 



complaint 

objection 

difl^cully 

a bargain (with) 
1 pure" 



Make inquiriet (of one) 



PHRASEi. 
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Makeamistake (in^ng)Pray for mercy 
Make an attempt (v.) iPreach a sermon 
Make an effort (v.) 



Make haste (y.) 
Make war on 
Make peace with 
Make trouhle 



Put one to death 
Put one tP sleep 
Put one in pain, &c. 
(Lesson 141.) 



Put a stop to (it) 
Make up one's mind (v.) Put the question 
Make one a present (of it) Put one off with excuses 



Miss one's aim 
Miss one's guess 
Obey an order 
Obey'^ne's commands 
Offer an insult to 
Offer maniage (to) 
Offer a reward (for) 
Pay one a compliment 
Pay one attention 
Pay attention to 
Pay one a visit 
Perform an operation 
Perform an exploit 
Perform a good action 
Perform a play 
Play a game 



Raise an alarm 
Receive an invitation (to) 
Receive a shock 
Receive a blow (from) 
Receive a wound, &c. 
Recover one's health 
Recover one's strength 
Recover one's hearing 
Recover one's sight 
Recover one's senses, Sec 
Restore one to health 
Restore one to life 
Rob one of one's senses 
Run a race 
Run into danger 



Run the risk (of — ing) 
i Play a trick (on one) Save one from death, &c, 
4 Play one a trick Save ime's life 



Saye (a hoiiM» &c.)from Spend the'yafiidoii, tee. 



destmedon 
Se« cause (▼.) 

See (no) signs of 
See reason (y.) 
Set one at liberty 
Set one to work 



Strike one 'a blow 
Suffer pain 

Suffer deatb 
Suffer martyrdom 
Suffer great agon y 
Suffer a loss 



Set one a good example Swear fidelity (to) 
Set one a bad example f Swear rerenge (on) 



{Set one a copy 
Set a copy for one 

Set one a task 
Set up a shout 
Show one's strength 
Show Olive's politeness 
Show one's agility 
Show one's learning 
Show one's skill, &;c. 
Show one no mercy 
Show one no favDr 
Show signs of fear 
Show signs of emotion 
Sing a song 
Speak the truth 



( Swear Tengeaiiee a^ 
gainst 

Swear secrecy 

Take the blame (on one's- 

self 
Take heed (to) 
Take care (of) 
Take care (v.) 
Take pains (with) 
Take pains (y.) 
Take reyenge (on) 
Take the trouble (y.) 
Take time (y.) 
Take one's own time (y.) 
Take (it by) turns (y.) 



Speak a few words, &c* Take one's turn' (y.) 
Spend one's time (in-ing)Take a notion (y.) 

>Toar <ttfi» will CQHM ii0it. Itisyoartemtoeatwood. 
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Take a faacy (v.) Tske the risk 

(Take it into one's head Take the small pox, &c. 

(v.) Take a joke 

Take an oath (v.) , Take one's meaning 
(I will take my oath that)Take (one) to task 



Take offence (at) 

Take alarm (at) 

Take fright (at) 

Take hold (of) 

Take possession (of) 

Take advantage (of). 

Take one's pEurt 
Take part with one 

Takepartinthe exercisesTell one's mind 

&c. Talk sense 

Take a walk Talk nonsense 

Take a ride Try an experiment 

Take a journey, &c. Try one's strength 

(Lessons 133 & 134.) Trjr one's skill 



{ 



Take aim (at)' 
Take away one's senses 
Take away one's charac- 
ter 
Tell a lie 
Tell the truth 

Tell an untruth 
Tell a secret 



Take flight' 
Take shelter (under) 
Take a bath 
Take one's offer 
Take one's advice 
Take exercise 
Take effect (on) 



Wage war' (on) 
Wish one happiness 
Wish o»« joy 
Wish one no harm 
Wish one a pleasant jour- 
ney, &c. 
Write an account (of) 



^Take wing, m a \ML 
21 



tM 

99 mmek m. e. g.. <'I will not taka Ike trouble to .read that 
latter.^ " Haye ike goodnoaa to help me,^ L e. ao much good* 
Deai as to help me. 

In othera ike haa ha vanal peinied meaning. Taka the 
alann, i. e. f4ta danger. Gire up boaineaa, i a. aH bnaineaa. 
Qire np ike boaioeai, L a. ikie bnaineaBi 

In ana or two phnaea, the yerb goyema two ob|}ectiyea. 
Ask one a qoestion. Strike one a bbw. 

The blanka left in some phrases, are to be fiHed with appro- 
priate articles^ adjeetiyes or posseasiyes, a. g. I haye no wish 
to hart jon. I hayasosM erase to be offiBodad, fte. 



SECTION XI—PABTICIPLES. 



Lesson 153. 

Pmrticiplts with Prepositions. 

1- By. 

Edward offended his father hy marrying a poor 
girl. 

A little girl lost her life hy swallotmng cherry 
stones, 130 of which were found in her stomach 
after her death. 

We learn to conyerse hy toritmg. 

Ichabod was chased by a bull, and escaped by 
climbing an apple tree. 
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That man lost bis bealtb by drimkmg. 

When Caesar's ship was sunk, be saved his life 
by swimmivg to another ship.^ 

Children oflen make themselves sick by eating 
green fruit. 

Bi/ using chloroform teeth are extracted with- 
out pain. 

2. For. 

My father killed his dog for chasing sheep. 

Mr. X. caned Mr. Zufar kissing bis wife. 

Some years ago General Houston was fioed five 
hundred dollars Jar knocking dawn a member of 
Congress with bis cane. 

People often suffer ybr being in bad company. 

A drunkard beat his wife for hiding bis bojttle. 

Robert's father punished bim for ihrotoing 
Mary's cat into the pond. 

A man in Illinois was sent to the state-prison 
for snapping a loaded gun at a women because she 
refused to marry bim. 

Idiom. I could not run for laughing, 

3. O^, in a few phrases. 

I think oj going to Ohio next year. 
N. is fond of drawing. 

> At AWxsadiia in Egypt, forty<^iglit yean before Clirift. 
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Mary complains of bang too cold. 
Mr. B. talks of going to France. 
I am tired of silling still. 

4. Of, after an Abstract Noun. 

Greneral Futnara went into a cave with a lorcii, 
to shoot a ferocious wolf wbich had deetroyed 
many of his sheep. She snapped her teeth, howh 
ed, dropped her dead between hcf paws, and was 
in the attitude, and on llu point of spnnging at him, 
when ije leveled and fired at her head. Hia 
friends immediately drew him out of the cave, 
•tunned by the shock, and almost suffocated by 
tbe amoke. Afltr re/realuHg himself, and letting 
the smoke clear away, he went down a third time 
stnd applied bis torch to the nobe of the wolf, and 
,^nrftt^ her dead, laid bold of her ears, and kicked - 
the rope wbich -was tied to his legs, and the peo. 
pie above, with no small exultation, dragged them 
both out together. 

Edward ; put yourself in tht aliilitie of a man 
roteing a boat. 

Thomas ; put yourself tit the ailitude of taking 
aim with a pistol. 

A young man was caught in tie act oftttaling 
a newspaper from his neighbor's doer. 

I have so hapei of recovering my hearing. 
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That boj if in danger of falling, 
I had tho pleasure of seeing your sister last sum- 
mer. 
May I have the honor^ of walking with you ? 

5. Without. 

Lieutenant Hunter took Alvarado mihoui firing 
a gun. 

It is ill manners to enter a private room wtthoui 
knocking. 

Peter has gone without saying good bye. 

When poor Mrs. A. saw her boy running after 
the fire-engine, she called to him to come back, 
but he ran on without minding her. 

6. In and a/, in a few phrases. 

I take much pleasure in reading. 

John beat James in running:; 

I can beat you at wrestling. 

Mr. N. is a good hand at fishing. 

Hezckiah did a foolish thing in showing his 
treasures to the messengers of the King of Baby- 
lon. — (II. Rings XX. 12.) 

When a man is hung, his hands are tied, or he 

* Have ihe vleaiure, and have the honor, are mere forms 
of civility ana complaiaance. 

21* 
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would catch at the rope over his head, and be 
much longer in dying, 

7. FVom.' 

Fredericik Jerome saved many persons from 
drowning, whan the Ocean Monarch was burnt. 

Insane persons are tied to prevent them ^om 
killing themselves or others. 

A woman ties her baby in a chair to keep it 
from crawling into the fire. 



Lesson . 1 54. 

The compound Participles. 

1. Having . . . ed. This is chiefly used as 
« in Lesson 156. 

The British, having lost two entire armies in 
America, got tired of the war, and made peace. 

2. Being . . . ed. This is used with most of 
the prepositions in the preceding Lessons. 

Mary will not go in a boat. She is afraid of be- 
ing drownfid. 

An honest man will not steal, even when he is 
sure of not ieing discovered. 
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A man was saved from being burnt to death by 
his dog, which pulled the bed clothes and awaked 
him, just in time. 



Lesson 155. 



Participles following Verbs. 

I went a fishing last Saturday, 

The. girls wish to go straijobemjing} 

Slop lavghirig boys. We must attend to our 

lessons. 

That man kept talking nonsense till I lost my 

patience. 

I caught a boy stealing my peaches. 

Participles used as Adjectives. 

The sleep of the laboring man is sweet. • 

A volcano is a burning mountain. 

A drotoning man will catch at straws. 

They say the rats leave a. falling house. 

I like to Bee falling water. 
• Cattle got into the meadow and trampled down 
the standing grass. 

'There is no such verb as to ifrawberri}. •t\aa'^«t^'^«Wk' 
iare out bardlf be ctdied a parUoipVe. 
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Some Participles become Nouns. 

Tho constant dropping of water will wear stones. 

This is Mr. P.'s writing, 

I heard a dreadful howling. I suppose the dog- 
kUlera were at work. 

The spoiled child set vp a loud bellowing when 
hb mother took away the book he was tearing. 

The farmers have begun their hay making. 



Lesson 156. 

Participles are used to avoid Conjunctions or 
Relatives. (See Lesson 149. Not knowing?^ 

General G-age, seeing the Amencans at work on 
Bunker Hill, sent three thousand men to drive 
them away. The Americans kept still till the 
British came near, and then tool: g9od aim^ and 
killed nearly a thousand of them. More British 
troops came, and the Americans having spent all 
their powder, retreated. (See Lesson 76.) 
Seeing ss when he saw. Having spent »> who had spent. 

A hunter having wounded a deer, followed it for 
some time, and suddenly met a lion holding the 
deer by the throat. The man and the lion stood 
looking at each other for some minutes. The 
hunter was afraid to fire ; knowing that if he only 
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wounded the lion, the terrible aninaa] would spring 
upon him and kill him. He retired trembling, and 
left the deer to the lion. He had more pnidene« 
than courage. 

I di'eamed that I saw a giant crachmg nuts, and 
the nuts were dead men's skulls. I saw him com- 
ing to crack mine, and awoke in a 6ight. 

L e welly n, a cAie/* of Wales, went to hunt, Zear- 
ing his infant boy alone in the cradle. While 
hunting he missed his dog. When he returned 
home, he met the dog at the door all bloody. The 
child's bed was torn to pieces, but he could not 
find the child. Believing that the dog had killed 
and devoured his child, he ^flew into a rage and 
killed him. The dying cry of the dog awakened 
the child, which was quietly sleeping under the 
bed clothes in a comer. Lewellyn ran to take it 
up, and. found the body of a terrible wolf, which 
the faithful dog had killed after a desperate battle, 
to save the child. He bitterly lamented his hasl4 
and wept for his noble dog. 



Lesson 157. 

The Passive Participle. 

1. Ab an AdjectiTe. 

The body of an unknown man was found in the 
river near Castle Garden. 



Ml PAMin MSyiOIPLH. 

Mn* X k a w u nri t d womuk, but dom not !£▼• 
with kctr bosband. He got drank and abused bar, 
aad die had to leare bim. 

People wbo buy Holen goods, (knowmg that 
Ifaej were stolen) are as bad as the tbie£ 

d. After liM vecfaiy fd, iUvt , 'm«, mami and kedr, 

I Aad my hair cut yesterday. 

A man went to a bad bouse, and kad his pocket 
fkked. 
, Take care, or you will get your nose broktn, 

I yftml my shoes minded. 

I A«ard a cannon jSred this morning. I suppose 
it was from a ship of war in the bay. 

Did you erer see a person baptized t 

" Do you wish to get married V* 

*' No, but I wish to see a weddiog. I never 
jttv any one married.*^ 



Lesson 158. 



Idiomatic Uses of the Infinitive. 

1. After U and are it has a fatare sense, especiallj to de- 
note something appointed or direcUd to be done. 

The Directors are to meet next Tuesday. 
Mr. B, is to lecture next S\md«). 



USES OF THH INTIIflTiyE. S6S 

S. O^img to (about to) mariu tfaatdie eT«nt is near. 

It is going to rain. 

Miss A. is going to be married. 

3. Have to^ marks fueeitUf, ' 

We had to kill our dog. He chased sheep. 
The wagon is full. You will have to walk. ^ 
4. After a few yerbsj to is omitted. 

That boy made his dog bite me. 

I can tell a story that will make your hair $tand 

on end. 

John /^/ his slate ya^. 

I heard a dog hark. 

Ifdt the floor shake. 

I BOW a foolish boy sudllow a live fish. 

Idiom. You had better not go to the city to- 
day. ^ 

Take pains to inculcate the difference between, "I gaw a 
boy ihoot a bird," and " I saw a boy ikooHng birds," ** I sow 
a man eateh an eel," " I saw a man eatehing crabs." Fart I. 
p. 199, and note 29, p. 303. 

SECTION XII.— THE ARTICLE. 

Lesson 159. 

1 The marks things previonsly mentioned. ( See Part I. 
page 147, &c.) 

A man was hunting an e\e|!bvQX. Th't f^«^^Q»& 
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turned round and hunted the man. It was a chase 
for life or death. The terrified hunter spurred his 
horse till the blood^ ran down his sides. The ele- 
phant at last g£^ve up the chase, and the man escap- 
ed, but the horse was spoiled. 

2. It marks the only thing of the kind, or the whole class. 

The sun. The moon. The stars. The air- 
The earth. The sea. The world. 

3. It marks all of the kind we can see before us at any 
oa« place. 

The clouds. The snow. The woods. The 
hills. The grass. . The ground. The horizon. 
The sky. The street. The fields. The country. 
The town, &;c. 

The light. The winds. The dew. The dust, 
&c. 

4. It 18 need with the superlative. (Lesson 92.) 

Lyons is a large city in France. 
Paris is the largest city in France. 

5. It is Hied with ordinal numbers. (Lesson 3.) 

Our Directors meet on the second Tuesday in 
every month. 

6. It is often used with Relatiyes. (Compare Lessons 99 
and 102.) 

'. • 
'I e. The bone's blood. 
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Tht soldiers, who crucified Jesas, parted his 
garments among them, and cast loU for his coat. 

7. It is used with Abstract Noans in some phrases. (See 
the Table in Lesson 153, and the note at the end.) 

Speak the truth at all times. 
Never tell a lie, even in jest. 

There is but one truth of any matter, but lies about it may 
be innumerable. 

8. It is used with the names of some diseases. 

The cholera. The small pox. The consump- 
tion, &c. But we say a fever, because there are 
several kinds of fever. 

9. Used with the names of animals or plants, in describing, 
what is common to the whole species. 

The elephant can lift a man with his trunk. * 

^n elephant went mad and killed his keeper. 

10. Other uses of the article are shown in the foUo wing 
examples. 

A boy found a nest and carried the eggs home* 
(i. e. all the eggs in that nest.) 

I saw an omnibus and beckoned to the driver 
to stop, but when I looked in at the door, I found* 
it so full I could not get in. (i. e. the driver and 
door o//Aa^ omnibus.) 

Did you ever swim over a iW^t^ ^, ^.«ks^ 
river.) 

28 
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Did yoa erer switn over ih» river ? (i. e. the 
riTer near bert.) 
A Bbop was robbed last night (Some shop.) 
The shop was robbed last night (Our shop.) 
Leave Me room. (This room.) 
Prepare a room for Mr. A« (Some room.) 

1 1. The ptrt ofvDj thiiig, 

A hone of a horse. The bones of a horse, j^ 
head of ahorse. 

A leaf of a book. The leaves of a book, ths 
cover of a book. 

A piece of a wheel. The pieces of a wheel. 
The tire of a wheel. 

A fragment of a bottle. 7%e fragments of a bot- 
tle. The neck of a bottle. 

A fragment of a ship. The fragments of a ship^ 
The wreck of a ship. 

A citizen of New- York. The citizens of New- 
York. The Mayor of New- York. 

A branch of a tree. The branches of a tree. 
T%e trunk of tree. 

12. When a possessive is nsed, the article is omitted. 

This is the best pen I have. 

This is my best pen. 

Mary is in the fifteenth year of her age. 
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Mary is in her fifleenth year. 
I saw the hand of a pirate in the museum. 
I saw a Titan's head at the window. 
lo some places, hail stones have fallen as large 
as the egg of a goose. (As large as a goose' ^SS-) 



Lesson 160. 

The Article is omitted in some familiar phrases. 

N. is going to sea. N. is at sea. N. died at 
sea. N. has returned from sea. N. went to 
Oregon by sea. 

So are used laud, church, school, college, town, 
congress, bed, table, breakfast^ dinner, supper. 



List of Phrases without the Article. 

To sea. To land. To church; To meeting. 
To school. To college. To court. To congress. 
To town. To bed. To breakfast. To (dinner. 
To tea. To supper. 

At sea. At church. At meeting. At school. 
At college. At court. At breakfast. At dinner. 
At tea. At table. 

From sea. From church. From meeting. 
Prom school. From college. From court. From 
bed. From town. 



In charch In /ichooL In town. In eoogreM. 
In bad* , . 

By sea. By land. By water. By railtfoad. 
JB^ ship. By letter. By xdjeuL By telegraph. 

On foot. Qn horaeb^k. 



EtjcampUs. 

My father sent me some money by maiL 

"S.iant ^hool in the tity. 

Mr* P* is at dinntr. Can you wait a few mi- 
nutes ? 

Tou can go from Albany to Buffalo in one ({ay 
by rail-road. 

Lesson 161. 



The Definite Article the is used before Ad- 
jectives and Participial Adjectives without 
Nouns. 

Examples. 

The good will be happy. 
Tlie wicked will be unhappy. 
We should be kind to the poor and afflicted. 
The young are slaves to novelty, the old to cus- 
tom. 
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When the battle is lost, the vanquis/ied fly, leav- 
ing tlu kilUd and wounded on the ground. 

In ancient times the conquered were slaves to 
their conquerors, and this is still the custom of 
barbarous nations. 

The rich should not despise the poor, the poor 
should not envy tlie rich. 

The industrious are happier than the idle. 

The is used before proper names with Adjectives, as : 

The great and good Washington at the end of 
the war retired to his farm. 

The mighty Napoleon, who conquered many na- 
tions, was at last conquered. 



SECTION Xllt.— DISEASES, 
Lesson 1 62. 

1 . The diseases of the head and brain are : 

Apoplexy. The palsy. 

Inflammation of the brain. Head-ache. 
Madness or insanity. Cold or catarrh, &;c. 

2. The diseases of the lungs are : 

Cold and cough. The consumption. 

Inflammation of the lungs. The asthma. 

Bleeding of the lungs. Pleurisy, &c. 

22* 
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•* Xfaa dlieaiet of tbe •tioiBMsh tre 1 

Yoiniting. Heartburn. 

Inffammation. Hiccup, Ate. ' 

The dyspepsia. 

4. The diteaBei of the iatestinea are : 

Diarrhea. CoBtiYeDeBa. 

The dysentery. The colic. 

Worms. The cholera, &c. 

5. The diseatei of the whol» hody and the blood are: 

The small pox. Fevers. 
- The measles. The fever and ague, Arc. 

7. There are maoy other diseases, as: 

Sore eyes, sore throat, cancers, ulcers, the itch, 
the stone (in the bladder,) the gravel (in the kid- 
neys,) the gout, the rheumatism, the tooth-ache, 
the quinsy, the mumps, fits, (or convulsions,) the 
dropsy, the erysipelas, (or St. Anthony's fire,) the 
St. Vitus dance, the jaundice, the cramps, the 
scrofula, the whooping cough, the bilious fever, 
the typhus fever, paralysis, &c. 



Lesson 163. 

People make themselves sick, or get sick, by 
neglecting to keep the akm c\ewi\ >oi ^^v«\%\.^^ 
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much ; hj drinking too mdch ; by swallowing 
without chewing; by eating or drinking things 
that are unwholesome ; by not taking exercise ; 
by repining and fretting; by aitting with wet 
clothes or feet ; by sitting in the wind when in a 
perspiration ; by breathing bad air ; by very yio- 
lent exercise ; by tight-lacing ; by wearing thin 
shoes, or too thin clothes in bad weather ; by go- 
ing bareheaded in the hot sun ; by drinking cold 
water when warm ; and by some bad habits which 
I will not mention. 

Learn to avoid these things, and you will, wUh 
Crod's blessing and a good consiiiulionf preBerre 
good health. It is much easier to prevent sick- 
ness than to cure it. 

But some diseases are infectious' and some are 
contagious. You may catch them from the bad 
air, or from people who have them. The mumps, 
the small pox, the measles, and the plague are 
contagious. Some fevers, as the yellow fever, are 
infectious. When a person dies of the small pox, 
of the plague, or of the yellow fever, his bed and 
clothes are burned. His own children must not 
come near him while he is sick, nor come near 
his dead body. The small pox was formerly very 
dangerous, and thousands died of it every year \ 
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. butnnw we preveni it by vaccination. A person 
,caii have the email pos or measles only tince. 

ThQ Asiatic cholera is a dreadful diseaee. It is 
■ supposed that the cause of it is iu the air. Mil- 
., lions of people have died of it in Asia and Europe, 
In 1833, it carried nff Hoveral thousands in New- 
York. But those who are clcnnhj, trmpemle, in- 
dustrious and cheerfid, generally escape, Tbose 
towns that keep their stveeta and cellars clean, 
. and uee lime freely, generally escape. 

The signs, (aymplnma,) and the remedies of 
V diseases are very various. The doctors study 
these signs and remedies. When ynii are sick 
tell the doctor, as clearly as you can, where tho 
pain is, and how you feel, and what you suppose 
->ia the causes ' He will feel your pti\ae, ex&miDe 
<.ybur tODgue, and, as he judges beat, Mrill bleod 
.^7)Mt, or gits you medicine, or apply things to die 
.tkin,Scc 

I When yon are flick try to be pftttent, and obey 
jrour parents and the doctor. Remember nhat a 
.great blesiitig health ia, and you will cheerfully 
BuSer painfal operations, or take xaitiMus medi- 
oines, to recover health. 

Lesson 164. 
There are many accidenla vtlalc^i tvasw -^viwi 
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and death, by wbunds, burns, scalds, bruises, frac- 
tures, (i. e. broken bones,) dislocations, (i. e. put- 
ting our of joint,) &c. Some people are burnt to 
death in a house ; some scalded to death on board 
a steam-boat ; some crushed to death by a falling 
tree ; some mangled in a mill ; some buried alive 
in a mine ; some suffocated by foul air ; some torn 
to pieces and devoured by wild beasts ; some are 
drowned, some strangled, some poisoned, some 
-killed by falls, &c. But those who die of disease 
are fifty times as many as those who are killed by 
accident. Some kill themselves, some are killed 
by lightning, some are murdered, and some put to 
death for murder, or other dreadful crimes. Bat 
these are very few. 

There are many kinds of poison. Rum is a 
poison. Tobacco is a poison. They do not kill 
at once, unless you take a great deal, but they in- 
jure the health. 

Some poisons are very deadly^ as arsenic and 
prussic acid. A few drops of prussic acid applied 
to the tongue, will cause a person to drop down 
dead instantly. 

The rattle-snake and some other snakes carry a 
deadly poison which passes through their hollow 
fangs when they bite. If the rattle-snake bites a 
vein, death is certain. 

The bite of a mad dog oftou ^«ai^««^ >is«kV^^^ 



Ck- 
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phobia^. This ia a very dreadful and hoptlttt diB< 

Sometimes it is necesaary to cut ofT limbs or to 
cut out cancers aod tutnora. This causes great 
pain, but tlie patient is aometimes made inttntilile 
by chlorofornii 

About oue-balf of tbe deaf and dumb lost their 
hearing- by eicknesa or accideut. Many parsons 
have also become blind by sickness or accident, 
and you may sometimes see persona in the atreets 
who have lost an arm or a leg. a band or a finger. 
But iri'f/i caft, eind God't bhstriag, I hope you will 
escape aci-ious accidenta, and live in health to com- 
fort your parents, to do good lo other men, to re- 
pent, and to obey God's commandmenLs. Then 
.^ou will not he a&aid to die, wb^ God wiiit it. 

LeBson 165. 

Conttruction of the tvordt in ike preceding 
Leatons. 

(He) is sick of I the consiimptioD, 
'' waf aick of ( the cholera, 

the email pox, 
the measles, 
the dysentery. 
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the rheumatism, 
the dropsy, &c. 

(He) has ) the cooBumptioQ. 

'* has had ) the chdera, 

the small pox, -&«. 

a head ache, 

a tootli ache, 

a diarrhea, 

a coldy 

a cough, 

the colic &c. 

(He) is troubled with a head ache, 

a tooth ache, 
costiveness, 
worms, 
fits, 

scrofula, 
St. Vitus' dance, &c. 

(He) caught ) the measles, 
*' took j the small pox, 

the plague, 

the cholera, 

a bad cold, 

the rheumatism, &c. 

He is confined to his bed with \^t\\© TVveMJxv^YKTOi^ 
'' Js laid up with \ «L\>toVerL\ei^>V.<i» 



EXAMPLB3 ON I 



"J the cholera, &c. 
the rheumatism, 
the gout, 
St Vitus dance, 

vomiting, 



mm at ion, 



(He) was attacked by 
" had an attack of 
'' was taken with 

*' was seized by ^ 

" hada slicht attackof ,. ,■ r.. , __ 
,, , . *' „ I r oleedino-ofthelUBpi 
had a severe attacKol . p - " 

I paralysis, 

paky, 
! apoplexy, 
J insanity, &c. 
(He) became insane. He lost his senses. He 
went mad, He became crazy. He became de- 



if conBumption, 

apoplexy, 

inDammation, &c. 
- dysentery, 

tbe cholera, 

the small pox, 

til© measles,- 

ft surfeit, 

the plague, 

a fever, 

the yellow fever, 

the stone,. 

a paralytic atn^e. 
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(He( 4ied of the gout, &c. 

hydrophobia, 
(He) died in a fit. 

(He) died from V*®**^ ff aTp'ider, 

J J *• u of a mdd dog, &c. 

He ilB recovering from I his sicknessi 
" getting better of | the cholera, &c. 

Lesson 166. 

Dr. M. attended me ^ 

•J- y. ( nursed me > in my sickness. 

Mrs. A. < ^ 1 c ^ \ 

\ took care of me } 

My poor brother was patient in his last sickness. 

Mr. . . lies on his death-bed. 

Mr. Z. was dreadfully scalded by the bursting of 
a steam boiler. He now lies at the point o/ death. 

Wounds in the brain and heart are instantly 
fatal. Wounds in the lungs are almost always 
mortal. 

Have you ever had the small pox ? 

Have you been vaccinated ? 

Does your wound pain you much t 

What ails you 1 

What itj the matter with you 1 

How do you feel to-day 1 

Better. Worse. Not very well. 

I am in much pain. 

23 



{ 



I am free from pain, but ^lery weak. 
Wliere do you feel the moat pain 1 
Does it hurt you to draw a deep breath ? 
OfwhatdidN. die? 

SECTION S IV.— DERIVATION OF 
WORDS. 



t 



Lesson 167. 



1. 

(_l.) The foUawing desots covered ailk, full of or cm- 
lit^ngnf; as, nliairy man, amaiiCDvered wilh (nir; miidiy 
WStsr, TCHlor mixed with mud ; a mudi? road, 8 road ffltl of 
fmd ; clayey groODd, grooad full of clay ; an icji 
a mauntnis coTm-ed with ice. 

Noun. Adj. Examples. 

A stone slotiy a stony field. 

A rock rocky s rocky island, 

A HH hilly B hilly country. 

Sand sandy sandy ground. 

Clay clayey clayey ground. 

Loam Joamy lon.ni'j gnmnl. 



A]>iS€r&?ES FBOM N0VII9. 



VH^ 



Grrayel 


gravelly 


A marsh 


marshy 


A bog 


boggy 


Mud 


muddy 


Dast 


dusty 


Smat 


smutty 


Mire, 


miry. 


A bush, 


bushy. 


A brier, 


briery. 


A stump, 


stumpy. 


A flower, 


flowery*. 


A worm, 


wormy, 



Water. watery, 



Air, 

Dew, 
Snow, 



airy, 

dewy, 
snowy, 



Shade, 
Sun, 

Dirt, 



shady, 
sunny, 

dirty. 



gravelly ground. 

marshy ground. 

a boggy meadow. 

.a muddy river. 

dusty roads 

smutty com, a smutty fieu^e. 

salt meadows are often miry. 

C Poor farmers have bushy, 
< stumpy and briery pastures, 
( and stony cornfields. 

a flowery field. 

Fruit that falls early is com* 
monly wonny. 

Watery fruit is not whole- 
some/ 

In summer we like an airy 
room. 

Dewy grass. 

The snowy tops of the White 

Mountains can be seen 100 

miles. 

In summer we prefer the 
shady side of the street, 
in winter, the sunny side. 

wood, woody. 



'When we speak of trees or plants, we say in flower, or 
in blossom. The apple trees are in bVowiOBi. K ^t^^ ^ 
hackwbeat sm JBown perfumes the aar. 
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lTion of words 


1 


Fillb, 


filthy. 


grass, 


gi'assy. 


Soot, 


Booty. 


leaf, 


leafy, 


Grease, 


greasy. 


tnosa, 


mossy. 


Oil, 


oily. 


thorn, 


thorny. 


Ice, 


icy. 


prickle. 


prickly. 


Rust, 


rusiy. 


CUll, 


curiy. 


Blood, 


blnody. 


gore. 


gory. 


Leaf, 


leafy. 


hair. 


hairy. 


Bristle, 


bristly. 


knot, 


knotty. 


Juice, 


juicy. 


mould', 


mouldy. 




Lesson 168. 





(S.) ThefbllomiDg nre applied lothebody and limbt; m,, 
a bony man, ; a skinny hand ; branDT ann. YoQDg peopla 
ttO plump and fleshy, Tary old people are Ihia and Bkinny. 

Skin skiony. bone bony, fieah fleshy. 

Sineir ainewy. brawn brawny. 

(3.) The foUDWingnanally denote reiembUnce; a»: 

Stone, a stony heart. 

Flint, s flinty heart. 

A rose, rosy cheeks. 

' XouH is the dean oT/vngovi ipott (hat fbnn on chee««, 
bread, meat, clnthee , books, Sm., left in n damp place. Web- 
ttmr apella it mold. The word also taeaas fine earth ; and a 
«taiTkc. 
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Show, 

A fleece, 

Filth, 

Ice, 

A vein, 

A sponge. 

Silk, 

A horn, 

Down, 

Balm, 

Wool, 

Dirt, 

Fire, 

Brine, 

Meal, 

Smoke, 

Winter, 

(4.) The fblbwing are 

A rainy day, 
A cloudy day, 
A stormy day, 
A sunshiny day. 
A foggy morning. 
A frosty morning. 

* Very white. A snowy 
'ADeZtib^ like balm. 



asnowy^ fleece, 
fleecy clouds, 
filthy language, 
an icy look, 
veiny marble, 
spongy bread, 
silky hair, 
horny hands, 
a downy bed. 
balmy' air. 
wooly hair, 
a dirty trick, 
a fiery horse, 
briny tears, 
a mealy potatoe. 
smoky weather, 
wintry weather, 

applied to the weather ; as : 

a starry night, 
a moonshiny night, 
a frosty night, 
a cloudy night, 
a chilly evening, 
a rainy season, 

handkerchief; asoo^tka^V. 

23* 



A 8 tor my montli. 
Cloudy weather, 
Stormy wea tiler, 
Frosty weather. 
Squally weatlier, 



a showery day, 
foggy weatlier, 
drizzly' weoiber, 
gloomy w Bather, 



Rain 


rainy. 


wind 


windy, 


A shower 


Bhowory. 


a Bquall 


squally. 


A storm 


stormy. 


a chill 


chilly. 


Sleet 


aleety. 


froat 


frosty. 


A fog 


f"sgy. 


the sun 


Bunny. 


A cload 


cloudy. 


the stars 


starry. 


A haze 


hazy. 


sunshine 


sunshiny. 


A mist 


misty. 


moonshine 


moonshiay 


Gloom 


gloomy. 


the dusk 


duaky. 



{Sultry, hot and close, perbopi from lo iwelttr to be biat 
wirti heat. Slippery from to iHp.) 

Tbe pnpil ahbuld beep a Jonmali and tbil wQlaSbid oaSj 
opportoniliei/wfcscliceiD A*iiiB oflennideHrqittTeoftlia 
vreather. See nolo 16. 

(S.) Tbe Mowing bre fbnued from Vm^i. 

Sleepy, inclined to sleep, leaky, apt to leak. 

Frisky to frisk, needy, . . to need. 

Unruly, not to be ruled ; disorderly. 

Unwieldy, hard to wield, loo heavy to run. 

Trusty. worthy to be trusted, (faithful ) 

Never venture in a teoky \>o».t. 

Squirrels are/risfct) \itt\© tta■lmB^»- 

OrdrizxUas. 
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Where the fences are bad, cattle learn to be «n- 
ruly. 

Napoleon wan thin when young, but became 
fat and unwieldy as he grew old. 

(6.) The following are formed from Abstract Noons. 



N. 

A noise 

Fun 

Anger 

Wit 

Savor 

Hunger 

Thirst 

Health 

Length 

Worth 

Wealth 

Thrift 

Might 



A. 

noisy. 

funny. 

angry. 

witty. 

savory. 

hungpry. 

thirsty. 

healthy. 

length y 

worthy. 

wealthy. 

thrifty. 



N. 

luck 

haste 

speed 

ease 

craft 

a wile 

a maze 

room 

gloss 

weight 

guilt 

a fault 

bulk 



A. 

lucky 

hasty. 

speedy. 

easy. 

crafty. 

wily. 

mazy. 

roomy. 

glossy, 

weighty. 

guilty. 

faulty. 

bulky. 

unworthy, 
unhealthy. 



mighty. 
Unsavory, unlucky. 
Unthrifty, uneasy, 
Handy, (convenient,) hearty, (strong, sincere.) 

Guilty is followed by of before the crime. 
A man was hanged for murder. At the gallows, 
he solemnly declared that lae y/^.^Vcvwoc.^^'^^'^ ^^^ 
murder; but confessed that Tie vr^ guiiXV^ oj xsisss^ 
other Crimea, and deferred to d\e. 
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A rarmer chooses ihrifly young trees to stl out 
IB his orchard. 

If you Tiiakehaitij promises, you will be aorry. 

Slates and pencils are very handy thiogs for 
deaf persons. 

(7.) The following are from Adjeclives or Adverlja. 

Beware (v.) 1 alofr. (adv.) lofty. 

Aware (adj.) ) '' drear or dreary. 

Unawares (adv) unwary, hoar or hoary. 
Surly, (from sour.) scant' or scanty. 

Haughty, (from high.) hardy (from hard.) 
(a.) The primitiyeB of ibD rullowing are little used, or 

Crazy', lalky', shaggy, . gaudy. 

Heavy, aaucy, happy, unhappy. 

Steady, upsteady. 

The follawtBg may be ngtried m [BitnUn word*. 
Silly, jolly, lazy, ready. 

Merry, sorry, early, holy. 

Busy, tardy, empty, , pretty, , 

Tipsy, teaty, wry, apry, 

' SeanI i» used colloquially for thort ; i. o. not wall mp. 
plied, " I am icant of money." leanf utd icet^ both 
pmeAj mean s«l tTumgk. A teanty covanoj. A laaUf 

* To Craze u a verb tranMdve, aoi to wJk * ■<»*i"Ma»«»i- 
^^, bat neither >• much nwd. 
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Daintj, 


stingy, 


weary, 


tidy. 


Shabby, 


giddy, 


nasty. 


petty. 


Motley, 


drowsy. 


swarthy. 


tawny. 


Sturdy, 


ruddy. 


«giy» 


puny. 


Naughty, 


paltry, 


musty, 





The White Mountains are the loftiest in the U. S. 

Winter is a dreary season for poor people. 

Lions often croucih near a spring of water, and 
spring upon unwary animals as they come to drink. 

Jack was *aucy to his mother. She reproved 
him, and he becafne sulky and would not speak. 
haughty boy ! 



Lesson 169. 

2. By adding lt, (contracted from like,) as, 
prince/t/, like a prince ; friend/y, like a friend ; 
godly, pious ; lovely, amiable. Many of these 
have opposites formed by prefixing tm. 
G-odly, ungodly. friendly, unfriendly. 

unsisterly. motherly, unmotherly. 

unfatherly. brotherly, 



Sisterly, 

Fatherly, 

Princely. 

Lovely, 

Timely, 



unlovely, likely', 
untimely. 



un brotherly, 
unlikely*, 



* Likely means probable, wben applied to a story or aa 
event, pleasing, when applied to a ^twm. 

9 Improbable. 
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Costly, cowardly, 


rascally, worldly. 


Stately. 




Manly, 


uno,..ly, 


Woraanly, 


unwomanly. 


Gentlemanly, 


ungentlemanly. 


Neighborly, 


uii neighborly. 


Maidenly, 


u„maid.„l,, 


EartLly, 


unearthly', 


Heavenly, 




Mannerly, 


unmannerlj. 


Orderly, 


dLorderly, 


Sightly, 


nn.isb.ly, 


Seemly", 


unseemly, 



Beggariy, 

Baastly. 

SloTealy, 

Tlie meanms.of comelf Bod iamtlg ii co Kill* like IhM *f 
tevu and iomt, that their dedvatioa will be no aid (a lb* 

Ghaatly (ghosMikfi, deatli-lilce,) aa, a gliMlly 



Cbber woi^ take like iaatead of If, a«. 
Lady-like, childlike, workman-like. 

' An vnearthly «h^, i. a, a ih^e not lifcfl any on earth. 
'Note that leem and lift* are not uoaiia. 
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Unl«d]r4ii[e, lion-like, war-like, &c. 

The ladians of New Engknd were very tcar- 
Ulu. They ware at first friendljr to the whites ; 
but afterward became unfriendly, and attempted 
to destroy all the white people; but the latter 
were too strong for them. 

It is very uwntigkhorly to keep borrowed things 
long. 

It is very wnmanly to strike a woman. 
It is very unmannerly to blow your nose at 
table. 

Note. — Several adjectives are formed by adding ty to other 
acyectives. See Lesson B4, 2 ; as, elderly, goodly, lovely, 
lonely, deadUy, lively, sickly, weekly, cleanly, uncleanly. 



Lesson 170. 



3. By adding ish* 

These mostly denote a resemblance in weakness or bad 
qualities. Thus womanly^ signifies becoming in •« woman, 
and wofnaniihf weak, unworthy of a man. Woman/y mod- 
esty ; womanuA fear ; child-ZtAre innocence, childuA curiosity. 

Womanish childish foolish thievish 

Girlish sheepish clownisb k\!kV9\s\\. 

Bojniah mulish liogjpa\i iJwXXa^ 



Babyisb slavish bearish waspish 

Selfish wolfish brutish roguish 

Sottish feveriah old-maidish dwarfish 

Examples. 

It is hog^itk to help j^oursolf first to all the beat 
things on the table. 

The natives of the South Sea Islands are very 
thia!it&. 

Very old people become childish. 

HoTK. — hk added to adjcclivBS eignilies ssmcmhat, as ; 
Bnltiah, aoinewhal salt; greenish, somcwhal green, ao; brown- 
nh, grajLtli, reddish, bluish green, saurish, &c. 

The color of the sea ia a gremish blue ; but in 
«ha11ow water, it changes to a light green. 

4. Al mtam the tame as y, ly and ith. 

Natural, artificial, paretatal, formal, brutal, acci- ' 
dental, intentional 



5. By adding ful (for /k/?.) 

TbesB are mostly from aWraci. nirant, ot fitun verbi ; 
many ot them have o];i]^ou^umlcu. 



BSIUTATIOll or WOUtHL 



(1.) Applied topezvonsy or agents, and to actions. 
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Artful 


artless 


Careful 
Heedful 


careless 
heedless 


Powerful 
Useful 


powerless 
useless 


Merciful 


( unmerciful 
( merciless 


Respectful 
Successful 


disrespectful 
unsuccessful 


Dutiful 


undutiful 


Fruitful* 


unfruitful 


Pitiful 
Sinful 


pitiless 
sinless 


Fearful 


fearless 


Joyful 
Hopeful 

Faithful 


joyless 

hopeless 

1 unfaithful 
\ faithless 


Graceful 
Skillful 


ungraceful 
unskillful 


( GratefiiP 
\ Thankful 


ungrateful 
i unthankful 



thankless 



1 Frodacing much fruit. Fertile ; prolific. 

•The noun is gratitude. But we say an \ft^^te,>-»^« ^8^> 
ungrateful person. Applied to t7iingt\ gwt\»V\jXxQa«aA'^***'. 
juu^ OB a grateful flmell. 



d4 
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ATtOir CV 1f<HlM. 



Lawfiir 


f tinTawful* 
\ lawless* 


WOlfttl scornful 


beautiful sorrowful 


Playful fretful 


bountiful woful 


Wakeful cbeerful 


forgetful* peaceful 


Watchful mirthful 


thoughtful bashfal* 


Slothful revengeful 


deceitful fanciful 


Doubtful plentiful 


youthful rightful 



(2.) The foUowing denote eaunng, or gi^ng \ as, fear- 
fid, caming fear ; hatq/W, iDBpiring hate ; woodei/aii^ eanaing 
Wonder; pain/«/r giving pain. Fearful, sorrowful, woiiil, 
«lieerfiil, and doubtfolt and st^me others are used in both 
senses. A man is doubtful what to do. A story is doubtful 
when we do not know whether wo can believe it. 

Disgraceful delightful painful hateful 

Shameful hurtful mournful fearful 

Wonderful awful frightful dreadful 

Doubtful woful cheerful wasteful 

The Indians are cruel and revengeful ; but faith- 

> According to law ; as a lawful xoife^ i. e. a wife married 
according to law ; a lawful childf i. e. a child. whose parents 
are married ; lawful interest^ i. e- interest allowed by law ; 
(7 per cent, in New- York, 6 per cent, in NeW Jersey, Mas- 
sachusetts, &JC,) 

* Unlawful^ not according to law; as, unlawful interest. 
Lawless, not obeying the law, or having no law ; as, a lawless 
mob ; lawless savages. 

'Note thsLt forget and ab(uK axe only fi€tbt, 
'EaaUf abashed. 
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ful to their friends. They rush upon their enemies 
vnth frighiful yells. They bear the most ^tn/ui 
wounds without a groan. 

There was a disgraceful fight among the firem^ 
last week. 

John met with a wojul accident last Saturday. 
As he was going to the city, he tore his panta- 
loons, and had to come back. 



Lesson 172. 

6. Ous means the same as ful. 

(1.) Foisonoatv, fall of poison; miscfaievons, full ofmU- 
chief; zealoas, fall of zeal; popalpas, full of people; nenr- 
ous,' full of nerves. 

(2.) lujurious, causing injury ; naoseous, causing namea ; 
yezatioas, causing vexation. 

(3.) Both (1) and (2)— as, ruindns (1) full of rains, and (2; 
cansing ruin. So, suspicious, laborious. 

(1 ) Applied to Pertons and Actions, 

Danger dangerous prosper (v)^ prosperoul 

Mischief mischievous labor laborious 

Glory glorious victory victorious 

Fame famous fury furious 

Religion religious industry industrious 

' (I) strong, (2) having weak ii«n«t. 



nua^A/tibn or wosIm. 



Biglit 

-yireuB 
Vice 

AdveuLure 
Covet (v)" 
Riot 



rigbteoiis envy 

virtuous seal 

vicious Inaitce 

eourageous ambition 
adventurous caution 

covetous clcimor 

riotous delirium 



envious 

zealous 

malicibus 

ambitious 

cautious 

clamorous 

deliribuB 



The following are applied cbiefly to Tkingt and AeHam ; 
at, a murderous weapon, a morderous blow ; a perilooB ride ; 
poisonoas fruit : a fabolouB story. 



number numerous murder 
peril perilous poison 

error erroneous fable 



murderous 

poisonous 

fabulous 



Injury 
Nausea 
Ruin. 
Ridicule 



2. Denoting causing or giving, 
injurious vexation vexatious. 



marvel (v.) marvelous. 

'3 



nauseous 

ruinous griefs grievous. 

ridiculous contagion contagious. 



A few words take both terminations, ful and oui; as, 
wonderful and wondrous ; plentiful and plenteous ; dutilul 
and duteous. 

^ PrQtper and Covet are only verbs. The nouns are pros- 
perity, and covetoosness. Labor, envy, adventure, riot, 
clamor, are both nouns and verbs. 



' The verb \Bto griftve- 
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Lesson 173. 

7. Adjectives formed by adding less, signify' 
ing witliout; as fearfe^^, without fear. 

(1.) Opposed to full; as, 

Artless, fearless, careless, useless, faithless, law- 
less, thankless, hopeless, shameless, graceless, 
needless, thoughtless. [See Lesson 171.] 

(2.) The foViowm^sigrkify not giving. 

Harmless hopeless cheerless. 

(3.^ The ibUowing are opposed to Adjectives ending in y. 

Hairless leafless noiseless cloudless. 

Skinless thomless faultless starleas. 

Bloodless sleepless luckless witless. 

Fleshless woithless guiltless thriftless. 

(i.^ Opposed to Adjectives or Partidplea in ed. 

Stainless spotless heardless pointless. 

Hornless moneyless shapeless colorless. 

Wingless houndless nameless spiritless. 

Toothless limitless. valueless 

The oppoBites of the following are compounds. (See the 
next lesson.) 

Well Bbaped shapeless gooAYie^xVe^ \kftwiO««^« 

24* 
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mMaffArmx-99 imnm* 



(S») Oppofites yarions or wanting, as : 

SHnghas, opposed to sUnging; lifeless, opposed 
toKvsiyf and to alw; matcbless, without an eqaal^s 
chfldlessy haviog po chirdreiii &c. 



Blameless 


headless 


endless 


brainless. 


Lifeless 


stingless 


peerless 


speechless 


Childless 


edgeless 


matchless 


sightless. 


Fatherless 


motherless 


penniless 


houseless. 


Restless 


friendless 


senseless - 


homeless. 



Some snakes are quite harmless, 
*^ How is the sick man V '' He is very restless. 
He has passed a sleepless night." 

Some years ago a negro, who had killed a white 
man, (at St. Louis, Missouri,) was burnt alive by 
a lawless and merciless mob. 

One Sabbath, a church was struck by lightning 
during the sermon. When the last prayer was 
over, the people rose to go out ; but one old man 
sat motionless in his seat, with his head bowed on 
the front of the pew. They thought he was asleep', 
and smiled to each other. At last some one went 
up to the old man and shook him, but he was life- 
less. The Jightning bad alTvick Yv\ta m hla seat. 
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Lesson 174. 

8. Adjectives are formed from Nouns as weU 
as Verbs^ by adding ed; as, 

A spirited horse homed cattle. 

Winged insects a bearded man. 

A spotted dog a valued friend 

An armed man an unarmed man. 

These are mostly compounds which can be formed at pleasore. 



Examples, 

Quadrupeds are four-footed animals. 

The crane is a long-legged water fowl. 

An English short-homed bull has been sold for 
one thousand dollars. 

My sister has a pretty little blue-eyed girl. 

Did you ever see a three-wheeled carriage 1 

The Romans fought with two-edged swords. 

N. is very good-tempered. She is hardly ever 
angry ; and never bears anger long. 

Hawks are sharp-sighted. 

Half-starved people will eat dirty puddings. 

Women are more tender-hearted than men. 

I saw a wooden-legged man yesterday. 

That girl is weU-shaped^ bngKt-e%^ed, %sA. toK^- 
cAee^ed, 
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Aged Middleaged forked wretcHed. 

Ragged bare-footed grey-beaded wooly-baired. 
Cirooked middle-sized beloved favored. 

ASSscted learned. renowned diaeased. 



Lesson 175. 

•• A few . Adjectives are formed by (tddihg 
SOME, meaning the aame as full and ous : as^ 

(1.) Frolicksome, full of frolicks; qaarreUome, 
fond of quarreling, apt to quanel. 

(2.) Troublesome, causing trouble; whole- 
some, giving health ; loathsome, causing loathing. 

Frolick (v. & n.) frolicksome. 

Nettle (n.) nettlesome. 

Quarrel (with) (v. & n.) quarrelsome. 

Lone (a.) lonesome. 

Meddle (with) (v.) meddlesome handsome.^ 

Trouble (v. & n.) troublesome. 

Loth I a) ) ^ lothsome, or 

Loathe (v.) ) ' loathsome. 

Toil (v. & n.) toilsome. 

Burden (n.) burdensome. 

Tire (v.) tiresome. 

Irk (v.)* irksome. 

'Somewhat beautiPul ; also neat ; graceful. 
'Jr^ 18 only ased in the phrase, " \\.\ikA Toa," wid la nearly 
obsolete. 
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Whole (a.) wholesome unwholesome. 

Weary (a, & v.) wearisome. 

Do not meddle with other people's businest. 
Meddlesome people are very troMesome to their 
neighbors. 

Every body hates qttarreUome boy^. 

Ripe fruit is wholesome. Green fruit is unwhole" 
some. 

I never feel lonesome when I have an interesting 
book to read. 



Lesson 176. 

10. En added to Nouns , means made of; as^ 

Woolen stockings; a wooden spoon; a golden 
crown ; an earthen vessel ; a brazen image ; a 
leathern girdle. 



Brazen 


earthen 


wooden 


woolen. 


Golden 


leathern 


flaxen 


hempen. 


Oaken 


beechen 


birchen 


ashen.' 


Leaden 


silken 


oaten 


wheaten. 



Except §arthen, wooden, and perhaps leaden and looolent 
ail the above are used more frequently without en, when the 
material is meant ; as, a brass kettle ; a gold watch; an oak 
plank; a wool hat; a leather api*on; silk stockings ; wheat 
brsad. 

' Made of the aaki.tcee. 



Sorenl of Uiefe ac|)ectiTei in en are used alio tQ 4nK»t» 
memblance , as. fUusen hair ; the golden eagle ; a brax€» 
Cmm. In other cases f denotes resemblance : (see £esson 
ljB8, 3 ,) as, silky, wooly, leathery. 

Remark the difference between a wooden honse, i, e. a 
house of wood, and a wood house, i. e. a hon.- e for wood. 80 
woolen yam, and w^ol-cards ; an eariken pot, and an sArC^ 
worm; an oeUen cake, and an oai-MiL (See Lesson X7%.) 



Lesson 177. 

11. All other toords denoting materials, are 
used as Adjectives without change of termu 
nation. 

A brick house a marljje table 

A Btone wall buckwheat pakea 
A cotton handkerchief apple pie 

A linen sheet tow cloth 

A flannel shirt a feather bed 

A fur hat a straw hat 

An iron pot a hair mattress 

A pewter dish an ivory comb 

A cast iron plough a tortoise shell comb 
A blackberry pudding a fox-skin cap 

A tin cup seal-skin shoes 

A Jog house a camel's hair pencil 

A straw hat IndX^ xvjXiY^x Olq?^ 
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1 2. Names of plants and animals are put before 
the names of things obtained from them. 

Oak bark birch bark cabbage leaves 

Bear-skin whale-oil buck-horn 

An oyster-shell fish-oil maple sugar 

Whale-bone olive-oil beet sugar 

Calf-skin rye flour cane sugar 

Otter-skin oat-meal currant wine 

In some cases the possessive CAse h used with names of 
animals. This usage is very capricious ; but in general, the 
possessive is not used when the first word ends in x, «, te, tk, 
ehf or ce ; or when the second word begins with «. Thus 
we say ox-hide ; horse-hair ; ass-bkin ; a fish-bone ; ostriefa- 
ieathers; amouse-uest; mice-nests; geese-feathers; a sheep- 
skin, &c. But CamePs hair ; hog's lard ; a bird*s nest ; bear's 
oil; goat's hair, &c. Milk and egg seems always to require 
the possessive. Cow's milk ; camel's milk ; a goose' egg ; 
a hen's egg . hens' eggs ; an ostrich's eg^, ' 

By using of the order of the words is changed. A crown 
of gold , a purse of silk ; tools of iron ; a hedge of thorns ; a 
palace of marble ; a hut of logs : a bedstead of rose- wood ;* a 

'The possessive sign is generally used with names of per- 
sons. Thus we say, a horse shoct a eow bell, a sheep pasture ; 
but a boy^t cap, a lady^a shoe, ladies' shoes, a girts* school. 
When an adjective is added before the possessive, the phrase 
often becomes ambiguous, as, a small girls' school, black 
ladies* gloves. To avoid this, place the adjectives next the 
noun, as, ladies' black gloves ; or use /or, as, a small school 
for girls, or, a school for small girls, as the fact may be. 

* Bose-wood is the we(»d of a tree that grows in BraziL It 
is so called froin lU fragrant BakeU. T\iQ lvxtu\t»x« \B«i^ ^ 
it is eoatif. 



naii<Cttrfw; «ploiiie of feathers; abedof diy leiifw; 9 
'enioe of birBfa4iark f an image of clay. 

18» Thefolkmng signify fbom, uvoio ik» or 

BBLON6IN6 to; aSy 

Field flower, aflower growing in thei!e1d»; edm- 
try milk, milk from the country , a eoach wbeel, 
a wheel belonging to a coach, 

A garden flower sea fish coontrj milk 

A field flower riVer fbb mountain sheep 

A wood flower lake fish canal flour 

A bam door a river horse Ohio butter 

A wagon wheel the sea serpent sea fowl. 

A sled runner a land crab land birds 

A school boy a countryman a seaman 



Lesson 178. 

14. Marty NouNgr are used as Adjectives in 
the sense of intended for } as, a water paU 
i. e. a pail /or water. 



. Examples. 

A milk pail a cider barrel 

A milk pan a floor barrel 

A butter pot a tar barrel 
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A butter knife 
A pen knife 
A shoe knife 
A tea pot 
A coffee pot 
A tea cup 
A wine glass 
A tea spoon 
A soup dish 
A sugar dish 
A dinner table 
A wash tub 
A milk room 
A store room 
A bed room 
A school room 
Letter paper 
Shoe-blacking 
Shoe-leather 
A shoe buckle 
Meadow land 
A sail boat 
A steam boat 
A four horse stage 
An ox cart 
A pig pen 



a wood house 
a shoe shop 
a sphool house 
an engine house 
a court house 
a book store 
a hardware store 
a dry good store 
a crockeiy store 
a grocery store 
a hat store 
an ice house • 
a garden rake 
a hay rake 
a hay fork 
a canal boat 
a f(|,rm horse 
ship bread 
sail cloth 
fire wood 
wood land 
a hen coop 
a rat trap 
a fisb net 
a cow stable 
a horse trough 
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Partk^les are used in the same manner. 

A writing desk a frying pan 

Printing inC a fishing boat 

A printing press a sleeping room 

Writing paper a walking stick 

Wrapping paper a riding wHTp 

Natl 1.— Pains shotdd be taken to imprev it om te papfl 
that a flower garden la » garden^ but a garden flower is a 
Jlow9f. Bo, a fish p(md ia^a pond, while a pond fiah ia a)(aik. 
In like manner, a floar barrel meana ike barrel, and a barrel 
of floor means the fiour; a milk-paii is a pail for milk, 
whether loll or empty, but a pail of milk ia a pailfiU ef milk.* 

NoTi 9.— When two noona are uaed aa adjectivea before 
the aame sabataQdye, the one denoting /or comes next the 
sabatantive ; e. g. a tin milk pan ; an ivory pocket comb ; a 
brick eekool honae. If other adjectivea are used, they go be- 
fore both ; (aee Part I., Note 10, p. 293 ;) e. g. a thick hick- 
ery walking atick ; a new red brick school honae, &c. Prac- 
tice the pupil in omitting the first part of the compound ; aa 
m Part I. page 235. 

NoTB 3.— Noona denoting a pari of a thing form adjectivea 
in ed, {^ee Lesaon 174,) e. g. a pearl handled knife ; abraaa 
hilled aword ; wooden eoled shoes ; an iron hooped barrel*, 
&c. 

^ niostrate the £stinction by the vexatious consequences of 
asking a£ a store for instance for a flour barrel, instead of a 
barrel of )Iimr. 

' Note the' distinction between an iron chest, and an iron 
bound chest ; a eilver spoon, and a silver plated spoon ; a 
wooden knife, and a wooden handled knife. 
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Lesson 179. 

5. In a few phrases^ nouns are used to qualify 

Adjectives^ 

Examples, 

It rained so hard that tbe water was i^nee-deep 
in the road. 

Some rivers are navigable in rainy weather, and 
hardly shoe-dee^ in dry weather. 

Can you leap over a fence 6reflw/-high ? 
' The snow is A;nee-deep, and the wind will soon 
drift it 6rea5/-high. 

In a great storm at sea the waves seem to 
roll motin^am-high. 

Saul was a head higher than any other man in 
all Israel. 

So, a fnoto-white flower ; a $ky-h\aa ribhon ; a mt/iSr-white 
cow ; a coa^black horse ; blood-redt ttone dead, 9ea green, 
iron gray, &c, Bvtt Jiery red ; downy soft ; flinty hard, &c. 

II. Adjectives from Verbs. 

Adjectives are farmed from some verbs^ ani 
from many words that are both nouns and 
verbs, by adding y, lt, ful, ous and some. 

e. g Frisky, crazy, talky, rainy, stormy, sleepy, Abc. 
Seemly, likely, bvely, costly; fretful, forgetful, bashfiiU 
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fsarful, hopeful, wssleful, iic. ; covetous, proipenias, eniitnu, 
rioUHU, raiaoDS, &c.; meddleBOme, lirBsamB, rralickaome . 
qDanelume, Sk. See LeasoDa iG8, 169, 171, ll2. m. 



6. Adjectives ending in ble, signify, that may 
he, can be, or ought to be. 

As, aAmiiailr, WDillif tu be admired; pBrdoDoMt, thai 
oaj be pardoned I invaluable, lliiit cantiol be (enoogh) Tabl- 
ed ; clmiigeaiic.^that may be changed, or tbat ofUio cbanfM ; 
vnobaDgeable, Chat cauaol be changed. Tlie meaning of 
lome of these is neiu-lj the same sa that of some ailjectivei 
in/b/, LeaaoB 171, (a,)|snil ofaomain QU(,I,efisoQl72 (2);e.'g. 
laTRenCablc meuna nearly the aame aa mDurn/vl; and laagk- 
•U' «*mdj tba nme u ridintlauM, 

(1<) AdyeotiTea in dile. 



A««p« 


acceptable 


Adom 


adorable 


Admire 


admirable 


1 Chang. 


changeable 


variable 


Commend 




Consider 


considerable 


Deplore " 


deplorable 
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Desire 


desirable 


Devest 


detestable 


Eat 


eatable 


Endure 


endurable 


Envy 


enviable 


Excuse 


excusable 


Ford 


fordable 


Honor 


honorable 


Diink 


drinkable 


Move 


moveable 


Cure 


curable 


Lament 


lamentable 


Laugh at 


laughable 


Prefer 


preferable 


Pardon 


pardonable 


Pass 


passable 


Remark 


remarkable 


Respect 


respectable 


Teach 


teachable 


Value 


i valuable 
( invaluable 



(2.) Ate forms able. 

Imitate imitable tolerate tolerable 
Abominate abominable venerate venerable 

^Invaluable means veiy valoabie, above all price. The 
oppotite of valuable is woriklete, 

25* 
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fwiinriTMw cp. 



Exeerate execrable nayigate 
Irritate irritable penetrate 
Separate Beparable extricate 

J&regtiAir. 

Remember memorable despise 
Number numerable inflame 



navigable 

penetrable 

extricable 



despicable 
inflammable 



(3.) Un, im and in mfan not, (See LeMon 184.) 

undesirable unchangeable 

unpardonable untamablis 

unspeakable unanswerable 

ungovernable unalterable 

inconsiderable incurable 

inimitable innumerable 

intolerable inconsolable 

inviolable inseparable 

impassible impenetrable 

The laws of God are unchangeable ; but ^he 
laws of men are changeable. 

The weather is very variable in Spring. 

Navigable rivers are not fordable. 

The tiger and panther are untamable.. 

The skin of the rhinoceros is impenetrable. 

Deafness is almost always incurable. 

After a great snow storm, the roads are nearly 
impassable. 



Unnacceptable 
Unenviable 
Unquenchable 
Unconquerable 

Invariable 
Inexcusable 
Insufierable 
Insatiable 

Immoveable 
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Raw potatoes are not eatable. 
Rotten Potatoes emit an intolerable imeli^ * 
In hot weather, innumerable flies h4wer round 
our tables. 

(4.) AdjectiveB in ible are mostly irregalar 

p . ( perceptible, contemn, contemptible 
erceive, j imperceptible, resist, irresistible. 

(5.) There are many adjectives in able and ibUf not from 
English, but from Latin verbs ; e. g. amiable^ worthy to be 
loved, from amo to love $ audible, that may be heard, from 
adio to hear. 



Palpable 

Impalpable 

Posuble 

Impossible ' 

Amiable 

Unamiable 

Intelligible 

Unintelligible 

Credible 

Incredible 

Combustible 

Incombustible 

Arable 

Portable 



mutable 

immutable 

practicable 

impracticable 

tangible 

intangible 

legible 

illegible 

accessible 

inaccessible 

flexible 

inflexible 

indelible 

liable 



fallible 

infallible 

tractable 

intractable 

audible 

inaudible 

Tisible 

iuTisible 

sensible' 

insensible' 

eligible 

ineligible 

invincible 

pliable 



* Sensible ( 1 ) that may be felt or perceived (2) having sense 
or feeling. Insensible (1^ not to be Mt (8^ without munigit 
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Some people axe fond of telling metddSHe 
stories^ 

We do not know bat that there may be angeb 
arouDd us now, though invisible to us. 

Eagles build their nests in the most inacpesrihle 
places. 

Lesson 181. 

(6.) Th9 foUowing baye aa iietive iutead of a pmttiw 
wnae ; e. g. a 9uitahU msn means not a man that laajr &# 
•nited, bat a man that may or viU tuU. So, a favorakU 
wfaid IS a wind that wtil favor us ; an agreeable person, is 
one that pleases, (not one that may be pleased.) A eapahU 
or iible man is a man that can do ; a thing that can be dont or 
ig practicable or possible* 

Agreeable (to) suitable (for) favorable (to) 
Disagreeable (to) unsuitable (for) unfavorable (to) 
Able capable (of) insensible^ 

Unable incapable (of) insensible* 

Forcible horrible terrible 

Durable, (lasting,) miserable, (wretched,) hos* 
pitable (treating strangers well,) inhospitable (treat- 
ing strangers and visitors ill.) 

To these may be added variable and changeable ^ when nsed 
in an active or intransitive sense. 

' In the (2d) sense of having sense or feeling. 
'la the (2d) sense of being loitfiout f eeliug^ 
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Tobacco smoke is disagreeMe to the ladies. 

The Arabs are very hospitable to strangers who 
come to their tents; but rob and murder those 
whom they find in the desert. 

Chloroform makes people inanMibh, and so 
does cold. I heard that a man who was chopping 
straw on a very cold day, cat off the end of one 
of his fingers, and never knew it till he saw it on 
the floor. • 

(7,) Some adjectives in able are formed from Nomif . 

ADJ. MEANING. 0PP08ITBS. 

Charitable, (inclined to charity,) uncharitable 
Sociable, (fond of society,) unsociable 
Fashionable, (according to fashion,) unfashionable 
Peaceable, (inclined to peace,) warlike, quar- 
relsome 
Reasonable, (according to reason,) unreasonable 
Serviceable, (good for service,) unserviceable 
Profitable, (giving good profit,) unprofitable 
Marriageable, (old enough for marriage) 
Seasonable, (proper for the season,) unseasonable 
{also timely, in good season.) 

Many charitable persons gave money to build 
the Institution for the deaf and dumb. 

In Washington's time it was fashionahle to wear 
hdlr-powder. Every gentlemasoi co'^^x^^\Ai^^DftAi&^ 
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wiih a white powder, made of .wheat flour; «o 
that there were no red, brown, oi black heads vt- 
•i&fe. All were snowy wliiiu ! At other times, it 
has been foRh 'onable to wear wigs* Every respect- 
able Dian or boy cut eff his own hair and bought 
a wig i How changeable, unreai^Habltf and (M- 
prtctoiw the fashions are ! 

In India girls are thought to be marriageahle at 
nine or ten. 

Note, that the mfinithres of lome verbs are used instead of 
adjectives in ble, especially with adverbs; as, There is fM# a 
doad to be seen ; this book is hard to be uf^deretocd; thU 
writiiig ia<#sy to read, (L e. legible ';'hidkofy is e€Hf to btmd, 
bat hard to break, (i. e. flexible, bat not brittle.) 



Lesson 182. 

8. Adjectives are formed from some Verbs by 
adding ant or ent, meaning ino, and some- 
times Fin. ; as. 

Pleasan/, pleasen^ ; tmlependen^, not depending' / 
apparent, Beeming; abundant, plentiful; neglig- 
tnt, neglectful. 

Examples. 

VERB. ADJ. 

Please pleasant (to)^ indulge indulgent (to) 

' The preposition serves to connect the adjective with a 
noon. It 13 pleasant to me *, i. e. it pleases me. 
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Abound abundant confide confident (of) 

Obey obedient (to) excel excellent 

Disobey disobedient (to) depend ( dependent (on) 
Neglect negligent (of) \ iDdependeut(of 

p . 1 ( provident differ different (from) 

\ improvident suffice i sufficient (for). 
Prevail prevalent \ insufficient 

Appear apparent triumph triumphant 

When parents are too indulgent, their children 
ofben become selfish and disobedient. 

A cool wind is very pleasant in summer. 

The United States became independent of Eng- 
land in 1776. Canada is still dependent on Eng. 
land. 



Le88on 183. 

4. There are Adjectives ending in, ive, formed 
from Verbs. These also mean ing ; as^ 

Affirmative, affirming / oppressiuc; oppresstn^y 
corrostve, corrod«»g-/ but they often mean more 
than ing^ and approach the meaning of ful, ly^ ous 
and some ; as, deceptive, deceitful ; expensive, * 
costly ; destructive, ruinous ; sportive, frolicksome. 

Persuade persuasive communicate communca- 

tive 

1. Deceitful refers to th* intention ; deceptive may be 
mecidental, 



ais 


1 


Evade 


evMivQ 


create 


creative 


Decide 


decisiou 


deny 


negative 


Defend 


defensive 


affirm 


aifirmative 


Offend 


offensive 


talk 


talkative 


Extend 


extensive 


interrogate 


interrogalivo 


Corrode 


corrosive 


produce 


productive 


Exceed 


excessive 


destroy 


destructive 


Conclude conclusive 


ftCt 


1 fnactfye 


Delude 


delusive 




Inti-ude 


intrusive 


instruct 


instructive 


OppreM 


oppressive 


inquire 


ioquisitive 


Sutiaiit 


submissive 


attend 


attentive 


Abase 


ftbugive 


deceive 


deceptive 


Express 


expressive 


impress 


impressive 



5. Oar in some teordt meatu the same as itb, 
. or Fui. i as, 

Satidy, tttiehctorj ; consoto, conwlttoiy ; con* 
tradict, contradictory. 



Lesson 184. 

1. Ui M«mu no'- (See LetMiii 169, 171, ISO, Ac.) 
Unkind unwell nndreued unfeeling 
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Uneasj 

Unjust 
Unchaste 
Uneqal 
Unfair 



uncommoD 
unsteady 
uncivil 
uneven 
ungenerous 



Unfortunate ungodly 
Unlucky unholy 
Unhealthy unmindful 
Unnatural unnecessary 



unarmed 

uneducated 

unexpected 

unexplored 

unfinished 

unhurt 

unmoved 

unpaid 

unprepa/'ed 



unblushing 

unwilling 

unbecoming 

unerring 

unfailing 

uninteresting 

unoffencling 

unpromising 

unthinking 



3. Iif ixito mean* noU fit becomes U before /, im before m 

and p, and ir before r.) 



Illegal 

Immoderate 

Immodest 

Immoral 

Immortal 

Impartial 

Impatient 

Imperfect 

Impious 

Impolite 

Impossible 



improbable 

improper 

imprudent 

impure 

inaccurate 

inattentive 

incautious 

incomplete 

inconstant 

inconvenient 

incorrect 



indecent 

indelicate 

independent 

infamous 

insane 

insensible 

insincere 

intransitive 

inactive 

involuntary 

irregular 



Note 1. That there are aome words beginning with in, 
or im, &J0.', meaning noi, the primitives of which are not in 
EUiglish ; as, immentet not to be measured, i. e. exceeding 
large ; X7i/n»eeni, not doing harm, BOt goilty. 
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' 


Note 2. Tbera 

it.fonii.ill,ioi,ir,il 


ire mnny words beginning wJA j« and 
which it does Bol mean nof.' 




Examples. 




IllustriouB 
Imminent 


imporiant 
industrious 


ndigent ■ 
nsuUing 


Imperial 
Imperious 
Impetuous 
Impressive 


increasing 
ingonioiM 

inspired 


ntellectual 
ntelligent 

Dtimate 
rritable 


The good m 


n who wrote the Bible were »n- 


ipirtd by God. 
yery uaerul, but 


The notes and co 
tbey were wi'itten 
oraetimes be wron 


by nn-in spired 
J- 



The Legislature pays for the instruction of one 
knndred and sixty indigent deaf-mutes ia this In- 



IT. TlflBS rROM OTBCS TXRBS. 



Lesson 185. 



Unbend 
Unbind 



By prefixing VB 

uncover 
undeceive 



unload* 



' To unload & wan is to piA 'iio Vosi w 
To tUschargt it, u to fit« « off. 
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Unclasp 
UnroU 



undo 
unwind 



unpack 
untie 



2. By ^prefixing Dis.^ 

Disagi*ee disappear disappoint 

Disapprove disarm discharge 

Discourage' discover dishonor 

Dismount disobey disordei^ 

3. By prefixing mis, [meaning wrong,) 

Mbdirect mislay mislead 

Miscall missend misplace 

Misuse misprint mistake 

Letters are sometimeB miedireetedf and then they are lost. 



Lesson 186. 



4. By prefixing oyer. 



Overflow 

Overgrow 

Overtop 



( I . ) Meaning above, beyond* 

overwhelm overshadow 
overhang overrun 

overstep overleap 



^ Un and die before adjectives mean not. Before verbi, 
they nsaalty denote an action the reverse of that signified by 
the simple verb ; as, bend and nnbend ; load and onload ; arm 
and disarm ; charge and discharge a f^. 

'Oppoaed to enooorage. * To "gaX «qX q1 tsci^i^iL. 
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1 


A lajty man's garden is overgrown with ^ 


veeds. 


Many rivers ovei-Jtoio iheir banke in th( 


1 rainy' 


season. 




(3.) Over, iapoicer or aalhenly. 




Overcome overpower oversee 




(3.) Po»«, onlhecrtherBJde. 




Overmaster overCum overset 




Overthrow 




(i.) Too^uch. 




Overfeed overload overpay 




Oversleep' overwork overvalue 




N. orerilept himseff, and was too late to 


break- 



f«st. 

'*^ Some men kill their horaes by overloading and 
overworking them. 



(5> 
Overlook (an oversight) overtake 

5. By prefixing our, (more, beyond.) 
Outdo outlast outlive outgo 

Outnumber outride outrun outsail 

putwaljt outweigh outvrit outgrow 

< The raln^ Beaaoa is regutaT ; retaining at tbe uma tints 
every year. A rainy Beagon is aceidexlal, 

> Ooerilerp 19 only tised in such phrases ■■: ovenUtp one's 
itlf; rnwnleep the time. 
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One good pair of knit woolen stockings will 
outlast three pair of cotton stockings. 4 

The ostrich can outrun a horse. 

Boys often outgrow their clothes. 

Note. — In noons deriyed from verbs, out has its proper 
sense ; as, an outcry, from to cry bnt^ so, outlet, outlaw, out- 
cast, outrage, outside, outhouse, &c. 

6. By prefixing under. 
Undersell underline undermine 

Underrate undervalue 

Participle underfed. 
Rivers often undermine their banks. 
The British officers, before the revolution, 
undervalued and despised the American troops. 

Idiomatic compounds* 
Understand undertake undergo 

7. By prefixing up. 
Upbear uphold 

Lesson 187. 

8. Some Verbs are formed by prefijnng be to 
other verbSf or to Nouns, or even to Adjec- 
tiveSf as : 

Befall (happen) bewail (mourn) 

Bestow (give) bespeak (s^eok fctS^ 
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Be8trIdB(get Bstriile of )bewil<lcr (confuae) 
bewitch {enchant) befriend (be afriend to) 

Bedew (moiaton) beliead (cut off the head) 

Beware (be wary of ) benumb (make insensible) 

Used chiefly in the pnasiva. 

Benighted (left in the becalmed (left without 
dark) wind) 

Those girls were bo beaiilchtd with picking 
berries, that they staid too late and got benighted. 
They tried to fiud the path, but Booa got bewildtr- 
ed. They sat down on a i-ock, and with faces ir- 
deiced with tears, bewailed their bad luck. As they 
did not come home, their "brother bestrode the old 
horse, and went to look for them. Chance be- 
friended them, or he wouldneTer have found them. 
One of the girls thought a snake was crawliag 
over her foot ftnd icreamed ao loudly ^M hvt 
brother heard her, and came to them, and guided 
them home. 

Lesson 168. 

9. Rb before Verbs and Abstract Noun$, prop- 
erly meara again, or hack ; as 

ileappear, to appear again; revisit, to visit 
again ; retra^B, to trace again, (to go the same 
way again, as, to relract one's steps :) KE.pulB«, to 
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drive back ; Rsturo, (o give back, also, to come 
back ; REcall, to call back. 



J" 





Traofdtiye (bx 


back ; re again.^ 


re-enter 


remount 


relight 


return 


revisit 


reclaim* 


regain 


retrace 


rebuild 


rejoin 


recross 


recapture 


restore 


repair 


REJect 


recollect 


recover 


refresh 


RE&train 


recognize 


reform' 


redeem 


REtain 


REpulse 


RBserve 


rescue . 


RElieve 


renew 




IntranBitiTe. 




re-appear 


REbound 


RE act 


REtire 


recover" 


reform* 


REtuin 


REtreat 


reflect 


REfrain 


Rcoil 


REcede 



Withia withhold Ciutamj and withdrsw (nEtke) memB 
the same as re. Also, tdth^tsiud answers to resist, but here 
it mea^s against. So, resent, rebel, revolt, 

In several words, re means little or nothing, as, remember, 
revolve, resign, reside, resolve, recline, respect, regret, re- 
quire, request, reverse, rescue,* reward, revenge, relate, re- 
semble, remain, remark. 

^(1,) To claim again, or take back; as, to reclaim way 
thing lent. (2.) To reform, to rescue from vice, 
s To make better ; as, a reformed drunkard, 
s Get well again. 

* To leave off bad habits. Also, to form again, as, " the 
soldiers reformed and rushed upon the enemj." 

* Rescue meant at first to take again, but now simply to 
deUver. 



Manp Nouns are used as Verbs, without change, 
signifying. 



( 


1.) To take away; 


B», 


To skin, to take off the akin ; to 


weed, to pull out 




weeds, &c. 




To skin 


to bark 


to aheli 


To peel 
To husk 


to please 
to milk 


to weed 
to dust 


To root up 


to top (off) 


to scale (off) 


TbefoUowiDgarairregalir. 


To bleed to graze 
Skin the rabbit; mtlk the cow; diutthafaraitura. 




(2.) To put on. 




To crown 


to cloak 


to clothe 


To shoe 


(0 halter 


to saddle 


To bridle 


to hamesi 


to yoke 


To chain 
To cover 


to ring 
to sole 


to hoop 

to patch 


Several of, these have oppoaiws m un 
- unbridle, to unaaddle, to i(»7oki 


, ai to BiiluniMs, to 


To sand 


to salt to pepper 
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To water 
To grease 
To soap 
To starch 
To paper 
To silver 



to oil 
to feather 
to wax 
to glue 
to paint 



to butter 

to tar 

to smoke (meat) 

to steam 

to shingle 

to perfume 



to iron 

To bridge over to board up to nail on 
To fence* to ditch* to walP 

To glaze for to glass Glazed vnndovn. To gild for to gold, 

A giU box. 

(3.) To pmt in. 



To stable 


to pen 


to coop 


To house 


to tree® 


to box 


To coffin 


to pocket 


to barrel 


To ship 


to cart* 


to bag 


To heap up 


to pile 


to store 


(i,) To fasten with. These have opposites in un. 


To button 


to buckle 


to hook 


To seal 


to pin 


to bar 


To clasp 


to lock 


to bolt 


To unbutton 


to unbuckle 


to unhook 


To unseal 


to unpin 


to unbar 


To unclasp 


to unlock 


to unbolt 


* To surround with a fence or wall, , 


• 


• To dig ditches in. 


• • 




• To drive into a tree. 






* To carry on a cart. 
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To wafer on 


to paste' 


to nail up 


(5.) The US 


mea of mouf 


loBli and impli 


mcnlM are used u 


To plough 
To cradle 


JO hoe 

to flhovel 


to harrow 
to shear 


to rake 

to churn 


To plane 
To brush 


to hammer 
to comb 


lo file 
to iron 


to rasp 


To whip 


to spur 


to sail 


to anchor 


To spear 
To lash 


to pistol 
to skate 


to cane' 
to stone' 


to paddle 
to pump (up) 


To Bcrew 


to fan 


to press 


to chisel 


To Bting 


to paw 


to daw 


to eye 



AU iho foregoing sta tratuUivt, except to ikalei but »0T- 
•ral sre oStea used intraaeitively : m, to Uttd at the note ; 
to raoi, (a hog U ringed to prevent bii roaliiig ; ) to grax; 
(th* cattle *Te griiiinj' among the boalieB i) to$ail,toaittkof, 
topaddU, to plottgh, to paijil, &c. 

LessOD 190. 

(6.) The following are of varioos significatioot: 
To board.' (1.) The Institution hoardtaorae oF 
the teachera. Mr. If. boardt in the city. 

' To paiU up a bill. To paiCt acrapi JR a blan^lioolc. 

•To beat with a cane, 

'To pelt with Blones. 

' From board a table. " Bed and board," 
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To board. (2.) The health officer boards ships 
to see if there is any contagious sickness on board. 

To hoard. (3.) Mr. F. has put up the frame of 
his new bam, he will board it next week. 

To face. Face the wind. Face an enemy. 
That house faces the south. 

To head Head an army. Head a procession. 

To front Mr. N.'s house fronts the river. 

To back. (1.) To stand by (i. e. to support,) 
or to bet on. 

(2.) To urge backward. Back the horse. Back 
the wagon. 

To breast. Breast a storm. Breast the waves. 

To blossotn^ Fruit trees blossom in spring. 

Tojlower. The witch hazel blossoms in October, 
and is in flower in winter. 

To mail. My father mailed a letter to me con- 
taining money, but I never received it. 

To beggar. Rum has beggard thousands. 

To perfume. Roses and lilaca ^er/t^me the air. 

Some other noons are hardly used as verbs, except in the 
form of the partidple; as, farming, gardening, sleighing, sled- 
ding, black-berrying, fowling, gunning, bird-nesting, &c. 8ea 
Sect XI. for the constmction of the participle. 

« 

I saw some boys nutting in the woods. 
N. is fond of gardtmng. 
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Saoa, rain, hail, thunder, Jiamc, ilorm, are both noaat 

VI. TERBS PROM ADJECTIVES. 

Lesson 191. 

1. Some AdjecCiBES become Verbs by adding Es; 
meaning to make or become ; as. 

To darken, to make dark, or become darker; to 
redden, to turn red, &c. 
(I.) The following signify eithBrto moJe or lo becomt. 
Blacken tighten fatteu harden 

Whiten loosen quicken soften 

Darken shorten ripen * stiffen 

Brighten widen thicken fasten 

Redden' deepen straighten 

Several houfles were pulled down to mden a, 

street. 
Vou enter the great cave by a narrovr opeoing, 

which soon wideng to an immense hall. 



to ligMen a ihip, i. e. to make it lighter, by throwing heavy 
things oTOrboBrd. (To lighten,) i. e. to^.i, as Ughnimg, i« 

a diEferent word. 
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Sweeten cheapen' moisten weaken 

Deaden' deafen' madden awaken^ 

Sharpen flatten tojughen lighten 

Sadden gladden harden 

Seeds will not grow till they are maiBiened. 

Some savages flatten their children's heads he«> 
tween two boards. 

We sweeten our coffee with sugar. 

Once, a ship was sunk at sea, and the men got 
into the boat. There were too many in the boat ; 
and they cast lots to see which should be thrown 
overboard to lighten the boat. Those on whom 
the lot/e//, baid their prayers, and were thrown 
into the sea. This is dreadful, but it is still more 
dreadful when they have to cast lots to see which 
shall be killed for food for the rest. This has 
sometimes happened. 

Lesson 192. 

2. Some Adjectives become Verbs without change 

of form. 

( 1 .) The following are both traiuitiye and intranftidye* 
To weary to warm to sour to dry 

^ To ask the price, and try to beat it down. Also to make 
cheaper. 

* Not to kill, bat to make insensible. 

* Not to deprive of hearing, but to confuse by noise. 

* Awaken is osoally transitiyey and awake intransitiyet bat 
they are often wied indifferently. 
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To opfiD to cool to right' 

To loose' to narrow to awake' 



A sloop was capsised, {i. e. vpaet,) in the river 
The sailors cut away the mast, and ehe* righted, 
but was nearly fall of water, and soon sunk. The 
men saved themselves in the boat. 

If your soup is too hot, let it cooi, and don't scald 
' your mouth. 

When it clean o^ after a etorm, it often becomea 
very cold. 

When you are traveling on a cold day, the best 
way 10 TDornt your feet ie to walk up a hill. 
(2.) The following are usually tTBnsiUvo, sbModi or never 
nignifying (o becnme. 

To black dean* thin niaare correct 

To lame dirty wet bolloir out sober 

To blind foul damp lerri dull 

To tame free blunt empty smoothe 

To ^uiat light* wake 



To loote and (e looien are ths lamo, or with very dighl 
diSerences of meaning. 

' Aaaie, atcakei, vakt.aoi voleit are neirlj the eame. 
To aake a\ao metni, to kiEp ateake. 

' Stilors alvrayg uie (he andier in ipeaking ofaihip w 



' To eleante meaiu more than to eZnis* 
*To tiirow light ttpea ; to kindle. 
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The rain blew in my &ce and blinded me. 
Clean your bands, tmootht your hair and hlach 
your shoes before you go vinting. 

Note that to equal means to become equal to, or be equal 
to. Chailes will never equeU his father in nze. 

To faint is only intransitiye. We often add 
away. Some women faint at the sight of blood. 
The doctor bled me till I fainted. When the lady 
met her husband, whom she had believed dead, 
she fainted away in his arms. 

To faint sometimes means to heeome faint, bnt we more 
commonlj say, lfeelfaiwt% she grew faint, 

(3.) Some verbs are the primitives, and the adjectives the 

derivative$» 

To rot rotten to tire tired 

To rust rusty to crook crooked 

To curl curly to mould mouldy 



Lesson 144. 

(4.) The following are irregqlar. 
ADJ. ' NOUN. TERB. 



Long 


length 


lengthen 


Strong 


strength 


strengthen 


Hasty 


haste 


hasten 


High 


height 


heighten 


Hot 


heat ^ 


heat 

> 


SOent 


■ilenoe 


silfttMA 



' Fall fiU^fuU fill 

HaogijF hunger ■ hung^ 

Thirsty thirst • thirst 

Wrong wrong wrong (do wrong to) 

Right light right (4o right to) 

SUtnee it only tnmtitive, humg^r and ihirwt only intniwi- 
tive. The last two are not iniich naed in fiiiniliar difconne. 
We rather say, I am hungry, I grpw hnngiy,^ &c. 

I A dog often harks furiously when people come 
to the door, and his master has to iUenee him by 
kicking him into a corner. 

It is a great trouble to try toMeat an oyen with 
green wood. 

A light rain moistens the ground. A heavy rain 
Jills the ponds and rivers ; a very heavy rain makes 
them overflow. 

(6.) A very few verbs* come from comparatives. 

To better lower lessen' 

(6.) The following ai*e formed by prefixing im, em or en.* 

I mbrown^ embolden, embitter, enlighten, enlarge, 
endear, enfeeble, enable ; (all Iransitives.) 
The Institution has been much enlarged to make 
room for the great increase of pupils. 

* Lessen is b«th transitive and intransitive. A ship lessens 
to the view as it pails away. By using stoves we lessen the 
expense of fuel. ^ 

• Some verbs in em or im and en come from nouns ; e. g. 
enslave, em;oarage, encircle, imprison, endanger, enjoy, en- 

ra^e, embrace. 
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(7.) JB^newing and redouble. Rest renews oar strougilb. 

Note that some verbs not derived from acfjectives are op* 
posed in sense to some of those fix>m adjectives. Thus rotM 
is opposed to lower ; inereatef and twell, to lessen or dimin-' 
ish, Sec. 

Note (2). Fp and ish have the meaning of en ; as, puriff, 
make pure; i&«a«^t/y, make beautiful ; jmj5/tf&, make public ; 
flourish, become flowery. These are seldom regularly form- 
ed from English virords. 

There are a few verbs formed by adding en to nouns ; as, 
christen, dishearten, threaten. 



Lesson 194. 



VII. Nouns pbom Verbs, and sometimes from 
Nouns signifiing the person who ; as, wrUer 
one who writes ;. saddler ^ one who makes 
saddles ; or the thing which ^ as, iot/er, thai^ 
which holds water to boil. 

1. Trades and Professions^ 

(].) By adding er to verbs. 

Teacher preacher painter engraver 

' When the name of the person is formed by adding er to 
the verb, the name of the trade is of course formed by ing; 
teaching, hunting, printing, shoe-making. 
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Pnnter baker brewer distiller 

PubltBhertmner- currier turner 

Dyer spinner fuller joiner 

Wearer manufacturer Hunter laborer 

Peddler builder waiter planter 

(2.) Compoandi. 
book-binder fox-hunter 



Inn-keeper 

Store-keeper book-folder 

Wood-chopper basket-maker 

Stone-cutter cabinet-maker 

House-painter chair-in aker 

Sign-painter shoe-maker 

Portrait-painter boot-maker 

Flour-dealer 

Coal-dealer 

Book-seller 

Paper-maker 

Lamp -lighter 

Soap-boiler 



bear-hunter 
cotton-manufac- 
turer 
cotton-planter 
sugar-planter 
tobacco-planter 
coach-maker 
wagon -maker 
dress-maker 
cap-maker 



watch-maker 

clock-maker 

rope-maiker 

harness-maker ship-builder 

trunk-maker boat-builder 

wheel- Wright carpet- weaver 

The lamp-lighter lights the lamps. You may 
see him in the evening, going from lamp-post to 
lamp-post with his ladder and lantern. 

The ship-builder builds ships, both great and 
small How many of these ft\A\v!^ ^o to the bot- 
tom of the sea ! 
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(a.) By addii gerto Novns. ^ 


Farmer 

Miller 

Drover 


gardener 

saddler 

banker 


hatter 
miner 
wagoner 


jeweler 

potter 

glover 




(4.) Irregularly formed ; 


as 


The law 
The bar 


. Ijiwyer ) 
barrister / 


coal 
cloth 


collier 
clothier 


Candles 


chandler 


hose 


hosier 


A mule 
An auction 


muleteer 
auctioneer 


glass 
brass 


gla:?ier 
brazier 


An engine 
Saw 


engineer 
sawyer 


grass 
team 


grazier 
teamster 


(5 .) The following verbs denote also the penon wkOf with, 
out change of terminatieo. 


Butcher 


tinker 


cook 


nurse 



(G .) Formed by adding or « 
Surveyor editor sailor actor 

(7.) Formed from foreign or obsolete words. 

Tailor cooper carpenter barber 

Porter soldier doctor pastor 

Author milliner grocer merchant 

Mason apothecary' chemist* mechanic 

Smith blacksmith silversmith goldsmith 

'>4 i^hemisl mahufactures dnige, wiA. Tae^\c«wfe%\ ^im^tgox 
'eepa tbetn i'or sale ; an ajK>f7iecar]i -oiVi^a \Jaft\a. ^RwoPcS^ca^*^ 
pregcriptiouB. 
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(8.) Formed 


from Nouna (or Ve 


rbs) by aJdiiig man 


woman, m«;d, bo 


y.sii-l. ■ 




Clergyman 


atatssman 


salesman 


Waterman 


seaman 


boatman 


Ferryman 


carman 


milkman 




buebandman 


flaherman 


Watchman 


tradesman 


tinman 


Market-woman dairy-woman 


washer- worn an 




chamber-maid 


milk-maid 


News-boy 


cabin-boy 

(9.) Ending iu« 


fluwer-girl 


Drugs d 


ruggist art 


artist 



Flowers 
(Teeth) 



Shepherd 
(la.) 



N. is learning 
has learned 
hisbes to 1e 



Horiat tobacco tobacconist 

dentist (eyes) oculist 

(10.) Ending in inn. 
mnsiciaa physic physician 

[II.) Foraud b; adding luri. 
cowherd goatherd swineherd 
Pliraao naed in Hpeakiug of irsdes. 

i-maker'a) rj^de. 



) gardening. 

i the (tailor's) trade. 
^ the trade of a (tailor.) 

/ a tailor. 



{ 
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N. is a tailor, a shoeinaker, a farmer, &c. 

N. is working at ) his trade. 

works at ( the book-binder's trade. 

Pnnting is a good trade for deaf mutes. 

Basket making is a good trade for the blind. 

Do you like to make shoes ? 

Do you like the shoe maker's trade? 

Would you like to be a fisherman 1 

F.'s father follows the fishing business. 

(So the farming business ;. the milk business.) 

N, /. ^1 . (a store keeper. 

. s father is < , * *^ /• a \ 

( keeps a store (in A.) 

j'law. 
M. is studying <. physic. 

I theology. 

M. practices < , ' . 

^ (^ physic 

M. is a lawye;*, adoctor, a clergyman, &c. 



2. ' Some of the subdivisions of trades. 

Master 1 foreman journeyman 

Boss j apprentice workman 

Merchant clerk salesman 

Farmer haymaker raker mower 
Ploughman driver sower reaper 

Ship-captain mate ofHcer sailor 

Gardener digger weeder hoer 

Printer: compositor pressman proof-reader 



{ 
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Lesson 195, 




3. 


Names of reproach and criminals. 




(1.) Regularly rormed frani- 


'Srba. 


Robber 


Hwearer deaerier 


Beducer 


Sinner 


murderer slanderer 


kidnapper 


Tattler 


boaster trifler 


idler 


Forger 


counterfeiter gambler 
Compounds'. 


Bwindler 


Houae-breaker sbeep-stealer 


back-biter 



Pick-pockel', lell-tale', apend-thrifl'. 
(a.) Fonoed UTegQlarly. 

Liar traitor* mntineoi' tMSgor 

Dtnnkartt* impostor* 

(3,) WiAoot cbange at Isnnbatbn. 
Cheat apy scold bore bully prostkut* 
(4.) TbsIidtcnriDg nrs na( deriTsd from Engliih vorbi 
Pirate coward 



[a bef ray, to witfiay, to gel drwak, to inpctt 01 
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Hypocrite rascal 

Incendiary assassin 

Sloven (male) slut (female) 

Maniac (or madman) clown 

Fop coquette 

Coxcomb 
Ruffian glutton prude sluggard 

Villain pauper thief miser 

Vagabond fool parricide prodigal 

Idiot truant 

Cain was the first murderer. 

In time of war, spies and deserters are banged, 
and mutineers are often shot. 

The Arabs are pirates on the sea and robbers on 
land. 

The Pharisees were hypocrites^ and bated JesilB 
because he detected and reproved them. 

A man came to the Institution who pretended 
to be deaf and dumb, but the teachers discovered 
him to be an impostor, 

A backbiter is as bad as a thief. 

Gamblers are very often cheats and swindlers. 



Lesson 196. 

4. Names signifying living in or on ; as 
Islander, an inhabitant of an island ; mountains^r^ 



DER1V1T1 


ON OF WORD! 




villager 


Foresur 


raouDtainflir 


citi=-fn 


country mflji 


priaoncr 


5. 


Irregular. 




emigrant MPitlor 


passenger 


foieigni 


3v Biranger 


visitor 



Cottager 



6. I^ouns sigmfijin^ not the actor or agent, but 
the sufferer, or object of the action : as, 

GoniiicI, ono wlio has b«ea convichd; rfupe, one who h»a 
been duped, (deceived ;) hireling, ona who ia hired. Tba 
vrant of Qtber wnivia of ihia kinil u supplied by saying, liia 
woaoAtd; the cootiaBTed ! the mvidend man, &c.) See Kole 
H. 

Convict dupe exile victim captive 
Darling liiruling pet favorite prisons 
Ptotege referee trustee memenger 
Foundling ohangeTing nurstiag weanling 

7. Names of tools and things. 

(1,) EndEogin tr. 

RuW runwer* boil«r roller dipper 

Crackw snapper' grinder' sireame/ hopper' 

Strainer wrapper snuffert cleaver drawer 

Holder skim^ner knocker poker dresser 

' To rule pmer. ' Of a aled. ' Of a whip. * A tooih. 
'ABag. •OfBmill. 
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Clappn^ rammer^ ^ounUr Aipper pottnGLer* 
Stopfer gas-buroer BospeBder^ scraper 
Nut cracker com cuUer straw cuUer sinker^ 

(t.) ending ia4i»jr* (Materials, 4c.) 

Clothmg a corering binding lining 

Stuff ffig* afastemng plastertug ceiling 

Haiigttigv filling gilding sweetietiteg^ 

Blacking a rigging* trimmiBga 

(3.) tuf, meaning that wkieh t« . . . edi ai, a bnildMlgl 
that which is built ; a dwelling, ^t which b inhabited; a 
painting, that which has been painted ; a baking, that ^Mfilidb 
It baked (at once.) 

A building a dwelling a shatt ng eamingi ^ 
A paintmg a draWtng aa engraWng a writings 
Sweepings leavings an offering a sweHtkil^ 
Sewing knitting a bakmg «n opemiy 

(4.) Without change of temiisatfcon. 

A cover a fold a punch a •tmiii|p 

A rattle a meamne dye whit6#(aali 

(5.) Yariouslj ionued. 

A ramrod a scarecrow a p/!eiytlii&g 

A remnanti the remains tke remaiader 

Scum (fn>tti to tridm.) 

* Of a belt * Of ft gon or cauum. • A pestle. ^Wei^ 
lo fUkk a net or fish line. 

*'Sigghig of a ship, WpM. AitfMigfiamers, ateme l» 
hold My on a wagon. 
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8. Reeiprocai ReUuioM. (Correlativeif) 
^Creator 



Maker }«•»»»« 



Buler 

King 

42.ueen 



Parent 

i'ather 
Mother 

Ancestor 
Master 
Mistress 
Master 

Teacher 



neroitaitt 
dealer 

•xeditar . 

landlord 
landlord 
landlady 
emplojer 

lawyer 
doctor 
murderer 
persecutor 



> customer 
debtor 



tenant: . s 

} boarder ^ 
guest 
workflNBi 



1 chil4 

I son' 

I daughter 
J offspring 

descendant deceiver 

} servant impostor 

slave 
apprentice 

Schoolmaster ) scholar 

Bridegroom bride 

Lover > . ^ chief 

Suitor J mistress ^^^^^^ 

Husband wife 

Nurse ^ nursling host ) guest 

Fostermother ) fosterchild conducuctor ^ 

ward driver >^ 

^ dependent captain ) ° 

fxS^ltoi }P™t««« "^P^"" ^"^^ri*"- 



captor 

officer 
jailer 

predecessor 



client 
patient 

} victim 

>dupe 

{captive 
prisoner 

1 



pnsoner 



successor 
> follower 

entertainer ) visitor 



'Guardian 
Patron 



MITTUAL RELAT101f», 3311^ 

{ agent 
Principal < deputy 

^ messenger 

Priiicipal^ second^ 

Examples, 
God is our Creator ; we are his creatures, 
Mr, P. is our teacher ; we dre his pupils. 
Dr. M. is our doctor ; wben we are sick, we 
are his patients. 

The Romans tied a murderer to the body of his 
mciim and' compelled him to carry it till be died. 
Merchants try to please their customers. 
Parents should be kind to their children ; chil- 
dren should be obedient to their parents. 

In some countries the bridegroom is tied to his 
bride by a thong of leather. 

Kings often murder their suhjects, Subjectil 
sometimes murder their kings. 

Questions. What is the correlative to child t 
. .to wife ?. .to host ?. .to bride 1 

Note. Possessives are often used to denote an objeei of 
ptinait, attack, or attention, He lost his deer. He killed hit 
man. He took Ais girl oat to ride. 

9. MutuaF Relations. 
Friend neighbor countryman townsman 

* In a dael. 

* The diitiiiction here mads between reeiproeal and muimai, 
moff not be strictly accurate, but ia for the present i^ar^gosA 
▼erj oonvenient. 



Kelatioii I coniin brothMi^ J /otter-krodisr 
Relatire / kiosmait sister ilialf-)iKiptb#|- } 

Stranger acquaioitaiice dl^ - spouse 

Compaiiion comrade sehodloiac^^ > ijlasamf ' ^ 
Foe ) partner eehooUbllow ) bedfellow 

Enemy ) lover 'i^qual''* I fellow citizen 

Opponent, d^Yid ^ mfi^^h. iigBlIawmM: 

i Franklin wa» owr covmiryman. 
We 8i]e tkfi cfWfMrjrm^. of Frank^n, 

If, Mr. A,M ^pur co^Ai^, lii^nyou. 8i)a.AM.coiMU9L;» 

bat if he iiiypor j^^.then, j<m are !w. n^fim, 

Julia and lif lucy are intioiateTHendi. 

Fraqcc) and jSngl^nd were-long<r9iH>l«> 

Two hetr9 in Paris» wjio wefo tpo pCKMri.lA 
ipiiay^. agreed to die together. 

NeighbofB should help each oiltihar whem Idid. 
tfoiiWe.. 

Lesson 198. 

10^ The following are not Mutwd^ but arfi 

much used unth possessioes. 

Savior ) conqueror destroyer defender 
Redeemer} founder oppre8a<)r deliverer 

Well- wisher overseer flatterer afrengcr 

Benefactor tormentor supporter admirer 
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Discoverer persecutor suitor interpreter 

Worshipper commander invader hearer 

Pursuer ' seducer heir spectator 

Guide guard judge accuser 

. Jesus Christ is the Savior of men. 

The Abbe de TEp^e was the great benefactor of 
the deaf and dumb. 

In ancient times, prisoners of war became slaves 
to their conquerors. 

Miss A. has many admirers, 

Columbus was the discoverer o/* America. 

11. Relations between Persons and Societies, 
p . T "1 iting *) 

Officer^" I of ( society president I of ( nation 
Member | * ' «^"Pa°y governor f a \ state 
J citizen 3 

{Head man 1 ,. (clan | c*"'®^. ) . , , 
Indivichial \°^^\ tribe ^ '^•'P*"" < °^ » ^^'^ 
(Clansman) J '"®'"'«'" > 

Head \ r c m eeneral") 

Member } °^ "^ *^''y Officer ( - 

private f ^"^ «"y 

soldier j 

12. Relations bettveen Persons and Things. 

!«"*'• \ of goods I ^i"""" > of i bet 

^y**- > * ) «»"«'• ( a { stake 

loser ) ^ 

28» 



^m' 9 w t mmit -m'»0 & i m . 



OonranMr J |wtt» 

Sorrower f ( goocM' wear«r f : ' | slpociw^W] 

SSL-}"'*"" {tZliiiT^ 



reoeiTer 



gift 



The &if|fifSi<^fpo|pd» ptrys ttonoy^ lo t)ie Mii^ 
The oiiri>«r o/* stolen goods ha^ a rig;ht to take 

thezQy though the poiseaor bought them without 

knowing that they wer6 stolen. 

Xhe receiver o/bl gift should thank the giver. 
The vmiUv 0/ a book tries to please or instruct 

the reader. 

Thi f 1 booty rider hofae^ 

Robbe I spoils driver teijEim 

Plunderer |'Pl?»<3«' ^^V^^ i f^"^ 

Captor P"^« , >I»on„faj, 

3 P^^y keeper prison 

Hunter game bearer burden 

Painter ( painting 
\ picture 

The elephant though so strong is obedient te^ 
hii keeper. 
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A hocse sometimes throws hit rider. 
A thief hides Ma booty. 



Lesson 199. 
The use of ReUztive Nouns wkh Adjectives. 

We say, John is a good swimmer ; i, e., John swims well i 
Joteph is a poor writer ; i. e , Joseph writes poorljr ; and in 
HlMmamner are nsed nearly cat quite all noons in er and pr 
and others of like signification. 

Washington when young was a swift mmier, 
** God loves a cheerful giver,^* 
That horse is ^faat trotter. 
Mary is a neat sewer. 
Mr. Clay is a very eloquent speaker. 
Mr. S. is a graceful sign-maker. 
The Americans are good marksmen. 
X. is a hard drinker, 
Z. is a great eater. 

Y. is a good shoe maker, hut a bad man. 
Mr. T. was a good teacher, hut b, poor farmer. 
N. is a great horseman. 
The first settlers of New- York were Dutch. 
The Mexicans are great boasters^ hut poor 
Jighters. 

Mrs. X. is a great snuf-taker^ 



MH 



swNr«i»Mi V JW«BP«» 



.' r 



X. is a AotofirotM Itar and cheat. 



LesBon 20a 



ReCapUuJU^iaw of the various pioics of forpri^ 
Relative^ nouns. 

■ * 

1. Regular by addding r'or er ; as, joke, jok* 
•T ; play, player ; drum, drummer ; carry, earner, 

The fqrmatioii is precniely like the regular preterite : jok« 
§d^ Tpli^^df drwnmedt cutied. Bee Pert I. p. 189w 



Aventurer 


commander hoer 


new comer 


Admirer 
Adviser 


conjurer 
dancer 


helper 
hearer 


owner 
overseer 


Accuser 


dealer 


hunter 


offender 


Adorer 

Avenger 

Baker 


digger 

diver 

dreamer 


holder 
hanger on 
intruder 


preacher 

player 

performer 


Bearer 
Builder 
Buyer 
Beholder 


driver 
dyer* 
drinker 
drummer 


invader poisoner 
interpreter purchaser 
joker pursuer 
jester rider 



> The epithet relative is chosen for distiactionf hecaose these 
notins are defitied hy the relative pronoun ; as, writer, one 
who writes ; shutter, that which shuts. 

■ We never call a dying man a dier or dyer* 





SIU.AT1TA Npuna^ 


^wf^ 


By-stan^er 


employer 


knitter 


ruler 


Boarder 


enchanter 


keeper 


reaper 


Boaster 


engpraver 


lover 


reader 


Blusterer 


entertainer 


listener 


reporter 


Believer 


fiddlet 


learner 


reformer 


Unbeliever flatterer 


looker on 


robber 


Bidder" 


founder 


laborer 


rambler 


Crier* 


follower 


leader 


rover 


dimber 


gainer 


lodger 


reveler 


Creeper 


gleaner 


manager 


speaker 


Carrier 


grumbler 


meddler 


seller 


Bird-catober gambler 


mourner 


shearer 


Slanderer 


swimmer 


trader 


voter 


Smokor 


swearer 


talker 


worker 


Singep 


squatter 


tumbler 


waiter 


Seducer 


subscriber 


traveler 


wooer 


Settler 


survivor 


tattler 


writer 


Sower 


sufferer 


trifler 


watcher 


Spoiler 


supporter 


tempter 


winner 


Spinner 


slinger 


story tellei 


• weaver 


Slider 


scribbler 


teacher 


wrestler 


Scoffer 


tanner 


trembler 


wanderer 


Sinner 


tippler 


treasurer 


woman hater 


>Atag9le. 









"One who nukds proc.lanpiiti<m« WeiArer call a crying 
child a erier. 
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Actor 
InBtructor' 


2. Regular in or. , ^IV 
inventor' oppreaaor creator q \ 
vislcor' professor translfttor 


Director 

Editor . 


tormentor possessor persecutor 
conductor transgressor calculator 


Creditor 
Conqueror 


protector imitator opeiator 
governor sailor surveyor 


3 


Irregttlai- id ar, er and or. 


V. 


S. V. N. 


Succeed 


BucceBBOE save savior 


Lie 
Beg 


liar pass passeuger 
beggar saw sawyer 



4. Both Verbs and Relative H'ouna. 

fiutdier tinker , miniatar. doctor 

Judge guide guard nurse 

Rebel scold ' cook help 

Witnesa drudge spy cbeat 

Volunteer bully rival match 

6. A very few end in iter ; as, 
Songster spinster punster tearostei 
Song nd team are hdiuw, Derer vetit. 
'Tbeae are lonietimei ipell with er. 
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6. Those ending in man, ist^ ton &c., are chiefly 
from nouns, very few being from verbs. See Les- 
ion 194, (8,) (9) and (10.) 

Hangman coachman sportsman duelist 

7. Ending in ive, (from Latin verbs.) 

Fugitire (flier) operative (workman) 

Belative (kinsman) representative 

8. ^Ending in ant and ent ; {ate forms ant.) 

Descendant defendant' servant] emigrant 

Visitant inhabitant occupant* informant 

Assailant assistant complainant claimant 
President resident correspondent student^ 

Washington was the savior o£ his ^country. 

Savage warriors carry clubs, slings, bows and 
arrows. 

Goods are €»ften sold at auction to the highest 
bidder. 

1 Defendantf one who iabsaed at law ; opposed to plaintiff, 
or complainant. It i» never used for oae who de/endt 
another. 

' From to occupy. 
' From to stuif. 
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1. Regular 


in NKSa. 


[/ike 
Alike 


\ likeness ^^ 


,ppy happinBM 
ihappy unbappineM 




Slowneat 


thickness 




Quickness 


hardness 




Swiftneas 


BoftnesB 




AwkwardneBi 


sweetness 




Rudeness 


Bournesa 



FooUsfaaist 

BoldiMU 
Neatneoe 

Politeness 

Brigluneas 

I>n'knMB 

, CoTetousnesB 



caral c asd o i* 
licknna 
weakness 
deafami I 
dumbnesB 
, blindnesa 
Wretch edtinB 
cbeerfulnest 



2. Irregularly formed by adding Ih or L 
Broad breadth true truth 

Wide width dead death 





from adjxotxtes. 


3^ 


Lone 
Dee^ 


leuffth m • ■■ 
depth ^'S^ 


f bight 
( heighth 


Young 


youth warm 


warmth 


Slow 


■loth (lazi- hale 
ness) 


health 


Merry 

V 


mirth dry 


i drouj^ht 
\ drouth 




8. Variously formed 


• 


Wife 


wisdom false 


falsehood 


Free 


freedom live ) 
friendship alive ) 


life 


Friendly 


Hot 


heat just 


justice 


Proud 


pride jealous 


jealousy 


Ghrateful 


gratitude brave 


bravery 


Ungrateful 


ingratitude knavish 


knavery 


Foolish 


folly cowardly 


cowardice 




4. By the termination 


iy- 




(l)tVy. 




1 
Agile 


agility active 


activity 


Hostile 


hostility timid 


timidity 


Chaste 


chastity rapid 


rapidity 


Unchaste 


unchastity stupid 


stupidity 


Tranquil 


tranquillity solemn 


solemnity 


Civil 


civility vulgar 


vulgarity 


DocUq 


docility regular 


regularity 


Grare 


gravity similar 


similarity 
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1 


Liberal 


liberality sincere 


Binceriqr 


Partial 


partiality severe 


severity 


Impartial 


impartiality secure 


security 


Equal 


equality scarce 


scarcity 


Unequal 


inequality humane 


humanity 


Vain 


vanity inhuman 


inhumanity 




(2.) hlf forms Vdily ,- as 


Able 




BensibiHty' 


Nplile 


(nobility 

Except humble humility 
(3.) ly. 


insensibility 


Crnel 


cruelty modeat 


modesty 


Novel 


novelty honest 


honesty 


Certain 


certainty difficult 


difficulty 


Safe 


safety poor 


poverty 


(4.) Some worda in ily are from verba or nouOB. 


Perplex 


perplexed perplexity 




Capture 


captive captivity 
(5,) lovt, iely and ity. 




PiooB 


piety sagacious 


sagacity 


Anxious 


anxiety ferocious 


ferocity 


Various 


variety voracious 
Ingenious iiigenuity 


voracity 


' Quick ind 


nice feeling. 
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(6.) OuSf osiiy and ity» 

Carious curiosity prospevoua prosperity 
Generous generosity dexterous dexterity 

NoTK that most of the adjectives in ous are derived from 
abstract nonns. (See Lesson 172.) Some take ness, ai 
tedioosneM, serioufine<5. 

6. Ant and ent form anee and ence. 



Distant 

Ignorant 

Abundant 

Elegant 

Reluctant 

Present 

Absent 

Prudent 



innocence 
excellence 



impatience 
silence 



distance^ innocent 

ignorance^ excellent 

abundance^ intelligent intelligence 

elegance ' patient patience 

reluctance impatient 

presence^ silent 

absence^ indifferent^ indifierence 

prudence benevolent benevolence 
Imprudent imprudence confident confidence 
Different difference independent independence 

6. A few have taicy and ency. 

Vacant vacancy decent' decency 
Constant constancy indecent indecency 

> Distantly, at a distance. 

* In (not wUh) as in ignorance, tii abundance. 
' In «ty absence. In his presence. 

* Not caring; not interested. 
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7. Att fonms acy ; as, 


Delicate 


delicacy accurate accuracy 




Exceptions, ate, ance. 




a 


i. The following end in lion. 


Perfect • 
Imperfect 
Discreet 
Profuse 


perfection resolute MBoluiion 
imperfection moderate moderation 
discretion desperate desperation 
profusion confused confusion 


9. In 1 


many cases, the Abstract Noun is tbe 



Primitive and the Adjective derived from it, by 
adding y. 

Immii 168, (6;) /•■r,(LeHon 171 ;) etu. (Lmtoa 172 ;) Uu, 
(Lmkru in and 17S;) «i. (Lauon ifl;) difa, (Lsmkai Itfl^J 

Let tbe pupil write the ad^ectiTM coireipoiid- 
ing to tbe following. 







(1) 






Faith 


mercy 


joy 


grace 


care 


Need 


use 


beauty 


dat. 


skill 


Fear 


sorrow 


power 


awe 


dread 


Pain' 


peace 


sin 


hope 


art 


Plenty 


fancy 


■hame 


wonder 


wo 
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(2.) 




Noise 
Luck 
Craft 
Guilt 


fun 
haste 
worth 
folly 


anger wit hunger 
speed ease thirst 
wealth health thrift 
blame sense rest 


Gk>od -humor 
Small size 


(3.) 

ill-humor 
middle age 


good-temper 
a cream color 






(4.) 


■ 


Danger 
Odor 
Mischief 
Victory 


courage glory 
fury fame 
religion ambition 
envy malice 


industry 
virtue 
caution 
zeal 






(6.) 




Error 
Value 


injury 
force 


charity 
honor 


fashion 
sense 



(6.) The following are of various formation. 

NOUN. ilDJ. ADJ. NOUN. 

Passion passionate interesting interest 
Affection affectionate pleasant pleasure 

10. Some Adjectives, (particularly those of co- 
lor,) are used as Abstract Nouns with change of 

29* 
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termination ; as, the dark , the light ; white ; black ; 
right; wrong; cold; cool; (in the cool of the day.) 

Gfreen is a pleasant color, 

There is a kind of rotten wood called/oK-^fe 
which shines in fhe dark ; but seeniB only a piece 
of whitiah decayed wood in the day light. Glow 
worms and firo-Bies also shine only in the dark. 

When you lake leave of your friends, don't 
keep tfaflm standing in tke cold at the door. 
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I. 


Without change of termin^tum. 




Examples. 




A bark 


pcry 


a shout 


agroan 


A scresm 


a laugh 


a smile 


a frown 


A bow 


a fall 


a pause 


&leap 


A walk 


% niD 


a return 


a start 


A hug 


a push 


a kiss 


a kick 


A flash 


ablush 


a look 


a change 



Decay wast« a decline « lioe 

A chase a hunt a search . an attack 

A visit a retreat an escape an attempt 

A show a display exercise practice 





ntoM 


remSB. 


3fl 


A murder 


a slaughter 


a cure 


a cause 


Harm 


benefit 


damage 


ruin 


A command a request 


a question 


an answer 


A joke 


a boast 


alio 


a reply 


A promise 


an insult 


a slander 


a pardon 


A challengi 


3a call 


a charge 


a sentence 


Praise 


blame 


abuse 


a curse 


Thanks 


reproaches 


an order 


a hint 


A mistake 


a dream 


a fancy 


a doubt 


Neglect 


care 


triumph 


scorn 


A chance 


a venture 


plan 


a reason 


Love 


hate 


fear 


pity 


Envy 


esteem 


dislike 


regret 


Disdain 


dread 


wonder 


respect 


Desire 


v^rish 


hope 


despair 


Alarm 


surprise 


trouble 


distress 


Delight 


shame 


disgust 


interest 


Pain 


hunger 


thirst 


torture 


Need 


want 


use 


gain 


Sleep 


rest 


play 


work 


L«bor 


vrorship 


sin 


help 


Honor 


favor 


comfort 


disgrace 



2. The regular English termination ino, 
A wadding a whipping a hanging a beating 
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Understanding ineaning learning a longing 
A blessing a warning a greeting a saying 
A meeting- a reckoning an undertaking a beginning 
Feeling hearing suffering dealinga 

Loathing a twinkling farming hunting 

3. Irregular Fonnatiojts.' 



Fleef 


a flight 


L°" 


growth 
death , 


Tbink 


a thought 


be born 


birth 


Draw 


( a draught live 
\ a draft grieve 


life 
grief 


Weigt 


weight 


prove 


proof 


Co.,„.r 


a conquest 


reprove 


a reproof 


Speak 


a speech 


pray 


a prayer J 


Break 


a breach 


flatter 


flatterj 


Hate 


hatred 


inquire 


inquiry 


Remember 


memory 


recover 


recovery 


Believe 


belief 


sing 


aflong 


Strike 


a atroka 


complain 


a complaint 


Loae 


alosa 


advise 


advice 


Expeni] 


expense 


pass 


passage 


Rejoice 


joy 


know 


knowledge 


Mairy 


maniage 


carry 


carriage 


Ascend 


ascent 


descend 


descent 




'ThwaarB 


' chiefly Suon. 
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4. Formed by adding al ; as^ 

Trial bunal proposal refusal 

Rehearsal carousal perusal arrival 
Reyival remoral renewal avowal 

6. Formed by adding ure ; a*, 
Pleasure displeasure disclosure exposure 

6. Ending in Kv^from Relative Nouns; as^ 
Butchery beggary robbery victory 

7. Formed by adding ment ; aSf 

Commandment agreement arrangement 

Amendment disagreement engagement 

Argument judgment employment 

Management encouragement government 

Confinement banishment retirement 

Chastisement punishment improvement 

Amusement amazement astonishment 

Excitement entertainment embarrassment 

Resentment enjoyment movement 

Elopement concealment achievement 

Commencementsettlement payment 

8. Ending in iok; {Very irregular.) 
Rebellion communion opinion 
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(8.) de^-^fum. 

InTasioa persuasion dectsion 

Derision diyision proyiskm 

Concloyiionl exclusion intrusion , 

(3.) e$9 — emofi. 
Confession oppression profession 

(4.) eed, esiion, ede^ euion. 

Procession succession concession 

(5.) MB'^iion. 
Convulsion confusion immersion 

(6.) t-^^ion. 
Diyersion inversion conversion 

(7.) it-mission, ias — ission. 
Admission permission dismission 

(8.) ation. 

expectation 

obligation 

examination 

temptatiorr 

explanation* 

(9.) tf — ication. 

multiplication mortification 

I Explain. 'Approve. 



Accusation 

Foundation 

Information 

Inclination 

Preparation 

Application 



vexation 

variation 

respiratloti 

exultation 

appro&ation* 



FROH Verm. 
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(10.) 

Interrogation 

Translation 

Calculation 

Creation 

Operation 

Amputation 

Imitation 

Violation 



Action 

Objection 

Correction 

Contraction 

Reflection 



ate — ation. ute — ution. 
relation ventilation 



Exhibition 
Desertion 



Intention 



Composition 



dictation 

suffocation 

dedication 

navigation 

cultivation 

meditation 

persecution 

(11.) diction, 

subtraction attraction 

collection 
protection 
prediction 
contradiction 



articulation 

education 

separation 

hesitation 

emigration 

veneration 

execution 



recollection 
instruction 
extraction 
distraction 



(12.) i—tion. 

prohibition . assertion 
invention prevention 

(13.) d—tion, 
attention contention 

(14.) ose — osition. 
opposition disposition 

(15.) FortotM. 
Consqiae consumplion «tfre salvation 

23* 
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Deceive 

Unite 

Add 

Dettroj 

Dissolre 

Revolve 



deception move 

union receive 

addition cracify 

destruction perceive 

disBoltttion seduce 



metion 

reception 

crucijBxion 

perceptiiHi 

seducdm 

•uB^don 



revolution suspect 

(16.) Some words in m aiie both Now W(A, 

Verlisj.as i 

motion menticwi 

By ANG8 and wob. 



Station 

9. 

Vengeance^ 

Deliverance 

Repentance 

Performance 

Obedience* 

Indulgence 



insurance 

assistance 

liind(e)rance 

attendance 

disobedience* 



assurance 

utterance , 

admittance 

alliance 

residence 

abstinence' 



existence 

For the uses and constmction of abstract noons refer to 
Section X, which should now be reviewed. 



Lesson 203. 

Note that Abstract Nouns, or Nouns of similar formation^ 
are often used as qualifieaiive Nouns, applied to real objects 
as a curiosity f* any thing curious ; a length, a piece of a cer- 

1 Avenge, revenge. 

* Obedience and disobedience fix)m obey, obedient, signify 
ads, rather than qualities, 

* Abstain. 

* A turiotUy means an object of oarioaity ( but never a peiw 
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tain length ; a height, the top^of a hill ; a lihenet*f a picture i 
a fouiht a yoang person ; a novelty, a new thing ; an imd$» 
pendente, sufficient fortune ; a beauty, a beautiful person ; a 
wU, a witty person ; a ioeUk, a place to walk ; a ruin, a ruined 
Ifluldiag ; a epeech, the words spoken ; a tong, a short poenit* 
pay, the money paiiJ ; a divinonf a share or part ; a praee§' 
flaw, mauy persons walking in order; a. foundation, somei 
thing solid to build on ; a relation, a kinsman, a relative ; 
creation, all things that aro created ; a collection, things col- 
lected; an invention, something invented; a eompoMon, 
something composed, also something made of two or tfiore 
•ubstahces mixed together. For examples on ing, see Les- 
son 19C, 7. (2) & (3.) 

There arto many curiosities in the museum. 
Miss X. is a beauty. Z. is a wit. 



X. NOUNS FROM NOUNS. 

Lesson 204. 

1. See Lesson 194, (3 ) 

2. Some Nouns from Relative Nouns are Ab- 
stract Nouns ; as, victor, victory; robber, robbery. 
See Lesson 202, (6.) To which add slavery, 
roguery, foolery, foppery, &c. 

ion who ha« cariosity. In the latter, sense, we say a cnriomr 
person, the carious. Remember that when (hew used bef<»« 
acyectives, persons, men, dec. (in the plaral) is onderatood. 
The learned, i, e. learned men in general. The fair, i. e. 
iageneniL 

30 



A &herj a nuneiy an armorj a balcetj.. 
Aniliiiwy Agrocery aeoopery atreaaory 
A fiMtory ananufiustory a dapcHiUofy a temMny^ 
A cKslillery a bindery a saddlery ' a pottery 
* "4. Denoting wareSf things made or sold by $ aa^ 
jewelry^ things sold by a jevf eler. 

Jeweky groceries cutlei^ millinery 
5. Trade, skill, or craft. These commonly 
end in ing from rerbs ; as shoe oiaking, tailoring ; 
but sometimes in ry ; as, cookery, gunnery, bus* 
bandiEy, aircbery. Some are fonned by tl^p; as, 
penmanship, horsemanship, workmanship,- and 
scholarship. 

Mr. O. teaches penmanship, 

N. has little skill in horsemanship. 



XI. ADVERBS FROM ADJECTIVES. 



Lesson 305.' 

Adverbs in ly are very regular. (See Lesson 77.) 

Rule 1. e is not omitted before ly ; e. g. wisely, 

freely, fiercely, safely, profusely, sincerely, rarely , 

.gravely, privately, completely, servilely. Except 

duly, truly, wholly, only. 

Rule 2. y forms t/yy e. g. readily, ateadily, 

21* 
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greedily, sturdily, voluntarily. Except words of 
one syllable ; as, coyly. Most of these are spell- 
ed by some virith i ; as, gaily, drily. The spelling 
is unsettled. 

Rule 3. - When the Adjective is used under 
two forms, ic and ical ; as, prophetic and prophet 
teal, the adverbial termination is always ically^ 
neyer icly ; e. g. prophetical/^, lacomca%,' comic- 
ally, sarcasttca%. So general is this rule, that 
allif is added to some adjectives that seldom or 
never end in al ; as, heroically, pathetica/Zi/, roman- 
ticallt/. Some even write (by mistake) frantica% 
for frantieZi/. Publicly alone is never written 
with ally. 

Rule 4. h preceded by a consonant^ forms ly ; 
e. g. comfortai)ly, nimbly, nobly, simply, gently. 
But It preceded by a vowel forms lely ; e. g. sole- 
ly, vilely. (Except as before wholly.) 

Let the pupil give the Adjectives and Abstract 
Nouns corresponding to the iollowing. 



Slowly 


neatly 


falsely 


Quickly 


sweetly 


bravely 


Awkwardly 


carelessly 


gratefully 


Wickedly 


carefully 


liberally 


Foolishly 


wretchedly 


civilly 


Timidly 


solemnly 


crueiry 



Severriy ^ mod^iUy honestly 

AAxioutly veraeiously ingetikHttljF 

SToiideriiin j fuioifiilly angxily 
Furioittly gloriously cautiously 

HoiMfrably malioioasly' Itohioaabfy ' 

Pfeasandy aflbctionately passionatisly 

Plraotioe tho pQpSl as la Leason 199; e. g. N. iia'farioii* 
drhrert kutead of N. drivei fdriootly* * 



XlI/^AOTKRBS raOlf PPEFOSmoIfS AND JIOOMI. 

Lesson 206. 

1. By Adding ward. 

Forward \ backward outward • inward 
Onward ) upward downward 

Westward eastward 

Homeward afterward, &c, 

For the use of these, see Lessons 64, 65 and 70. 

2. By prefixing o, (meaning o», t», or to^- 



Afoot 


abed 


afield 


ashore 


Abreast 


apart 


amiss 


astray 


Aside 


ahead 


aground 


afloat 


Away 


asunder 


aboard 





We also use on, tn, or io with most of these, on fool, on 
liorseback, on shore, in bed, io oue side, &c. 
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A ship ran agroi^nd. The sailors threw the 
great guns overboard and got her^ afioat again. 

Note that when a m prefixed to adjectives, they are never 
used before tlie qoon. We say : The man is asUfp^ but never 
an aalcep man, So awake, alive, afraid, aghast, akin, alone, 
alike, athirst, ashamed, aware. Bat abroad, astray and afar 
are adverbs. 



SECTION XV.— GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 



See Lessons 70 and 71, and Note 8. 





Lesson 


207. 


A hill 
A mound 




a spring 
a brook 


A mountain 


» 


a pond 


A ridge 

A chain of mountains 


a stream 
a lake 


A frock 




a river 


A precipice 
A valley 
A hollow 


. 


a creek 
a harbor 
a bay 


A plain 




a guff 


A prairie 
A forest 




a strait 
a sound 



• Htr ; i. e. the ship. 
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A ccnhitry 
A tract 
Aiprui 
An^ntmer 
A eoiiitiiiebt 
A peniiuula 
An isthmus 

* T f » 

f f • ■ 

A toWoship . 
A county 
A state 
A country 
A republic 
A kingdom 
An empire 
A province 



t 1 



Bh ocu'ati < 
ftiWaUMlhU 
s catciBcC 
a iihoi^ 
a bank 
an island 
a cape 
a TiUage 
a town 
a city 
the^ capital 
a county town 
a dutcby 
a principality 
a department 



Lesson 208, 

There are two continents, the eastern continent, 
or old world, and the western continent or new 
world. We live on the western continent, which 
is called America. 

The eastern continent, consists of three great 
parts, Asia, Africa and Europe. The garden of 
Eden was in Western Asia. The mountains of 
Ararat where the Ark rested after the flood are 
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also in Western Asia, and from thence the descend* 
ants of Noah spread abroad over the earth. The 
people of Western Asia are white, those of central 
and eastern Asia tawny or yellow. China, Tar^ 
tary, India, Persia, Arabia and Turkey are in 
Asia. The land of Israel or Judea is now part 
of Turkey. 

The people of Northern Africa, in Algiers, 
Morocco, Egypt, &c., are white or tawny. The 
rest of the Africans are negroes. They are veiy 
barbarous, worship idols and reptiles, and sell 
each other for slaves. The French have a colony 
at Algiers, the English possess the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

Liberia is a colony on the west coast of Afiica, 
where many colored people have gone from the 
United States. Slaves are often Set free to go 
there. 

There are great deserts in Africa. The country 
abounds with wild beasts, lions, tigers, elephants, 
zebras, &c, 

Europe is inhabited by white people. They 
are more intelligent and civilized than the peoplei 
of Asia and Africa. Thqy are all Chiistians, ex<* 
cept the Turks, who are Mahometans. 

The principal countries of Europe are Spaio, 
Portugal, Italy, Greece and Turkey in the south ; 
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Fi«]ioei;SwttMd)VMl, Sdgiam,.HollaDd«Oennftnj^ 
PruBnia^ Aii*tna, Hiuigary in the middle ; Dep^. 
nuurk* Norway^* SwedeQ and Rtuaia in< the north ; 
England, Scotland, Wale^ and Ireland form tha 
Brituh lales, a little to the west of France and 
Holland.. Oar anceatora came from the Britiali 
Isles. 
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Countries of Europe. 
CouNtaT PsoPLB. Languaor. Capital. 



Portugal Portuguese Portuguese 
Spain Spaniards Spanish 
Italy Italians Italian 
Greece Greeks G reek 
Turkey Turks Turkish 

France Frenchmen^ French 
Belgium Belgians Flemish 
Holland Dutchmen^ Dutch 
Germany Germans German 
Prussia Prussians German 
Austria Austrians German 
Hungary Hungarians Hungarian 
Poland Poles Polish 

Oeomark Danes Dams^i 



Lisbon 

Madrid 

Rome 

Athens 

Constantinople 

Paris 

Brussels 

The Hague 

Frankfort 

Berlin 

Vienna 

Pesth 

Warsaw 



AMERICA, 969' 

Norway Norwegians Norwegian Bergen 

Sweden Swedes Swedish Stockholm 

Russia Russians Rqssian l^t.Petersburgh 

England Englishmen^English London 
Wales Welchmen* Welch' 

Scotland Scotchmen^ Scottub' Edinburgh 

Ireland Iiishmen^ Irish' Dublin 



Lessoi) 210. 



America, 



Mexico and more than half of South America 
were conquered by the Spaniards, The people 
speak the Spanish language, frazil was settled 
by the Portuguese. 



I tmm> I 



The West Indies are many large and small 
islands between Florida and South America. 
Many of the inhabitants are black. About half 
of these islands belong to the English. Cuba and 
Porto Rico belong to Spain. The French and 
Dutch possess some small islands. 

Sugar, coffee, rum, ^nd fruits are brought from 
the West Indies. 

' We say a Frenchman, nn Englishman, an Irishman, &c., 
bat often the French, the English, &.C., instead of French- 
men and Englishmen- 

« Most of the people of. VValei, Sootiaxwi «xA V^^s^s^v^r^i^ 
Euglisb, 



TIm Bvglblf jmmm Okhadm md tbi uorriHMtf 
part of Vottb Jimericm. 

Tlii BMdafis hara seltleineiitB on Ae Nordi-^ 
ly eat coast 

A great part of North America ia yet a wUdar^ 
ttOM, withbiit eultircted fi^Ma, without feneeB Hft 
roads, or bridgies, without buildings or towns. It 
is inhabited by a few Indians and some white men, 
who live by hunting and selling furs. 

Lesaon 2 1 k 

The United States. 

9 

We live on the western continent, iti the Uni- 
ted States of America. The United States is a 
Republic. The people choose their own rulers. . 

The people of the United States are called 
Americans. Most of them speak the English lan- 
guage. A few speak German, or French, or other 
languages. 

There are now thirty States in the Union. The 
population is more than twenty millions. Seventy 
years ago there were but thirteen States with a 
population of three millions. 

New- York is a largo State. It has Canada on 
the north, New-England on die east, New- Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania on the south, and Lake 
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Erie oo the west corner. The city of N^ew-York 
18 near the south-east corner. It is the lilrgest 
city in America. Albany is the capital. 

The six States of Maine, New-Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connec- 
ticut are called New-England. The people are 
often called Yankees. Boston is the largest city 
in New-England. There is a large school for the 
deaf and dumb in Hartford, Connecticut. 

New- Jersey is a small State between the south- 
em comer of New- York and Pennsylvania. Tren- 
ton is the capital, but Newark is the largest town. 

New- York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware and Maryland are called Middle States. 
Delaware and Maryland are south of Pennsyl- 
vania. Philadelphia is in Pennsylvania. It is the 
largest city in America except New- York. Bal- 
timore in Maryland is the next largest. 

Washington is the capital of the United States. 
It is on the Potomac River, between Maryland 
and Virginia. The Soutliern States are Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas. The 
largest city is New-Orleans in Louisiana. » 

The Western States are Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
and Michigan north of the Ohio River; Kentucky 
«nd Tennessee ^outh of that river. Arkansas, 



Miapottri wd lowa^irMt q£ thmUiamuiffiKnik 
Wea of tliei# Is a raat eonntry thinljr inhsUtod 
by Indians. There we^diites setdedia iImi teb- 
ntoriea 4i£ Jdinesoui . attd New-Maatice^ - sad in 
OkiQfim tnd CalifornU «a the Paei&eOceli%«»d 
in a liiw years» these fbuf: territories wiH beecmia 
States. The largest city in the western states k 
Cincinnati, in Ohio. 

The greatest riTexain the United Statea arte the 
Jdississippiy Missouri, and Ohio. The great liakes 
are Lakes Sapericik't Huron, Michi^n, Erie, On- 
tario and Chaipplain. There are many other 
lakes and rivers. In New- York are the Hudson, 
Mohawk and Genesee rivers, Seneca Lake, Caj^ 
uga Lake, and many others which you can see on 
the map. 

The Indians came, it is supposed, from Asia, 
several thousand years ago. America was un- 
known to the people of Europe till Columbus dis- 
covered it in 1492. The Spaniards came to seek 
for gold and silver. They conquered Mexico, 
Peru, and other countries in South America. 

Some English people settled Virginia in 1607, 
others settled at Plymouth in 1620. The Dutch 
settled New-York in 1614, but the English con- 
quered them about fifty years afterward. 

The early settlers were often at war with the 
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Incliaxis. Many of tbe wHte people were killed, 
others were taken pnsoners pind tortured to deatih. 
Bat at last they conquered the Indians, and droye 
them away to the West. 

The English GoTemment attempted to tax the 
Americans without their consent. The Ameri- 
cans flew to arms, and en the 4th of July, 1776, 
Congress declared this country independent of 
England. The English sent large armies over 
the sea in ships to conquer us. Washington, 
Green, and other brave generals led the Ameri- 
cans. The war lasted eight years. Many towns 
were destroyed by the English. Many thousand 
men were killed on both sides, and two entire 
English armies were taken by the Americans, one 
'at Saratoga and one at Yorktown, At last the 
English made peace and left the country in 1768. 



Lesson 212. 

Names ofihe States^'CapikdSf and largest Cities 

or Jbums. 



STATES. 


tTAPITALS. 


LABOE TOWjyS. 


Maine' 


Augusta 


Portland 


New Hampshire 


Concord 


Poirtsmouth 


Vermont 


Montpelier 


Burlington 


Massachusetts 


Boston 
31 


Lowell 
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ftfAnuu . 
Abode laland 

Cbnneotioat 

New-York 

New-Jexvey 

^emia^lyaiiU 

Delaware 

Maxylmd 

^uginia 

Nortk C^rqliiMi 

SoiUh CaroUne 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 



5^WT*W- 
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Aaxt&ril ana Kew<^iM| 
Albany ^ Ni9ij?>Yoji^ ^ 

Ti9.n^.. .,, . . l^eiinu* -^ 
Qilfnriab^ , , Ph l i ^ddph ija 
Doyer. TjfTilmwgloiL. 

^ Annapolis Baltimore ■. 

Bicbmoiid . . . Nor6>lk 
Raleigh .. NeFbenic . 
Colambia . . Chiwlestoa 
MilledgeTiDe SaTannab , 
TaUahasee St Augustine. 

Montgomery Mobile 
Jackson Natchez 

New Orleans Baton Rouge 
Austin Ghilveston 

Frankfort Louisville 

Nashville Knoxville 

Jefferson City St. Louis 
Little Rock Van Buren 
Columbus Cincinnati 

Indianapolis New Albany 
Lunsing Detrqit 

Springfield Jacksonville 

Madison Milwaukie 

Iowa City Burlington 
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New-Hampsbire, Vermont^ MassachusettB, 
CoDnecticut, Rhode Island, New-Jersey, Dela- 
ware and Maryland, are much amaller than the 
other States. 

The Teacher will form quettionB, as, What is the capital of 
1 Which States are North-West of the Ohio? &c. 



Lesson 213. 

The Oceans. 

There are five great oceans. The Atlantic 
Ocean, between America, and Europe and Africa, 
is three thousand miles over. The great Pacific 
Ocean, between Asia and America, is about ten 
thousand miles over in the widest part. The In- 
dian Ocean is East of Africa and South of Asia ; 
the Northern Ocean is round the Noith Pole. The 
Southern Ocean is round the South Pole. It 
IS BO cold near the two poles, that no person can 
live there, and even the sea is covered with mass* 
es of ice, so that no ships can sail there. 

In the oceans are many large and small islands. 
Those in the Great Pacific Ocean are called Aus* 
tralia and Polynesia. The English have large 
colonies in Australia. Many American ships visit 
the Polynesian Islands to trade and oatcb whales. 



NOTES. 



1. Part II. Section i. Lesson 1. The pupil 
iias already learned to count, and to express num- 
bers as far as he has had occasion to count, both 
in figures and words. The object of this Section 
is to extend his knowledge of numbers, and of the 
different modes of expressing numbers. Next to 
a knowledge of written language, a knowledge of 
arithmetic is of the verj highest importance in the 
daily business of life, to the deaf mute as to other 
men. This branch of study has been too much 
neglected in schools for the deaf and dumb. Be* 
sides its great practical utility in after life, it is 
one of the readiest and best means of accustom- 
ing deaf mutes to abstraction, close reflection and 
cautious induction, faculties which with them are 
usually too little developed. 

It can hardly be neccessary to say that tables of 

numbers cannot conveniently embrace all the 

numbers that the pupil may have occasion to use. 

The object of those in the text is to give all the 

81* 
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* radicab, up to thousands and show, by examples, 
the manner of counting, or the general laws of 
decimal notation. The teacher will see that these 
examples are imitated often enough to impress 
the general rule clearly and permanently on the 
memory. 

2. Lesson 10. A certain portion of each day 
is, in the New- York Institution, and in other schools^ 
set apart to exercises in mental arithmetic. Ques* 
tioBS like those in the text, turning on the most 
simple and easy computations, by showing how 
even a very slight knowledge of arithmetic may 
serve to gratify curiosity, facilitate labor or secure 
against imposition, will lend much interest to 
these exercises. But as readiness in handling 
abstract numbers, and in performing, on the slate, 
the four ground rules, is also very important the 
class should be regularly practiced also in adding, 
subtracting, multiplying and dividing on the slates, 
with as greatly varied combinations of the, nine 
digits as possible. And, to make sure that each 
has to think for himself, and does not borrow 
from his neighbors, each should, occasionally at 
least, have a different problem. This can readily 
be managed by the teacher, either by providing a 
different question for each pupil beforehand ; or 



by taking an opportunity, (before the class as- • 
sembles for instance,) to arrange the nine digits 
in a different order on each large slate, whether to 
be added, subtracted, multiplied or divided. 

3. Lessons 15 to 23. The pupils should be 
early taught the most common and important 
denominations of money, weight and measure* 
and these should be made the basis of further 
exercises in mental arithmetic. The less common- 
denominations, as foreign coins, and those weight* 
and measures not much used in the daily concerns 
of life, are reserved till the time arriyes for the 
pupil to go through a regular treatise of arithmetic. 

4. Lesson 18, The pupils should be encour- 
aged to measure distances, and weigh familiar 
objects, and thus acquire accuracy in measuring 
and weighing, as well as facility in judging of 
measure, distance and quantity by the eye, and of 
weight by the hand. Let them,in their recreations, 
measure, with a rule, or by paces, the rooms, the 
entire house, the neighboring streets, their play- 

• grounds, bridges, trees, &c. It is only by actual 
examples that any definite ideas can be gained on 
this subject. The mile stones along a public road 
give a good idea of a mil* ; a ton is best explained 
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a* a large load for a fall* team ; measures and 
weights by seeing and using them. 

5. Lesson 22. The pupil may here be intro- 
duced to the principle of computing the area of a 
triangle. It is easy to show, by diagrams, that 
erery triangle is equal to the half of a rectangle* 
divided from comer to corner. 

The multiplication table will be useful in illus- 
trating square measure. Let the pupil count the 
number of little squares in any rectangle, and he 
will find the sum always equal to the product of 
the sides. Thus, for instance, the first six columns 
taken through the first nine Hues, form a rectangle 
containing 54 little squares. 

6. Section ii. Lesson 25. The phrases in 
some lessons of this Section may seem to some, to 
be too numerous. It is not, however, necessary, 
nor is it intended, that the pupil should, in going 
over these lessons for the first time, commit all 
the phrases thoroughly to memory. The object 
is to have tables to which he can refer for the 
proper expressions, and by studying which, he 
will became familiar with the mode uf formation, 
so as to be able to frame such phrases for himself 
at his need. Let him, in the first place, commit 
the examples to memory ; and give examples of 
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his own, expressing facts either drawn from his 
own stores of knowledge, or communicated to 
him by the signs of tbe teacher. 

The judicious teacher will avoid dwelling too ' 
long on dry lists of words and phrases, or rather, 
he will know how to lend interest to exercises on 
such lists, by his explanations and illustrations. 
And by repeatedly reviewing the lessons, each 
time with new variations of illustration to reawak- 
en interest, the mode of forming the phrases will, 
as in the case, of children who hear, become' 
familiar and easy. 

7. Section hi. Lesson 59. Similar remarks 
to those in the last note, on Section IT., may be 
made on this Section. 

8. Lessons 70 and 71. A knowledge of the 
points of the compass will introduce the class to 
the study of maps. A map of the roads, fields, 
buildings and water courses near the Institution, 
which the teacher can easily draw, will be a good 
preparation to the study. The next step should 
be a map of the city or county in which the Insti- 
tution is situated, and from this they can proceed 
to the map of the State, taking care to make each 
pupil trace the route from his own town to the 
Institution. This line, often several hundred 
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miles long, will serve as a base upon which to Imild 
his geographical knowledge, and as a standard of 
comparison for longer and shorter distances. 
From the map of the State, the transition is easy 
to that of the Union, and even of the 
World. An hour or half hour at a time, two or 
three times a week, devoted to the study of maps, 
will give an agreeable variety to the school room 
exercises. 

When the name of any place occurs in the 
lessons, the teacher wiTl point it out on the map, 
explain the direction to it, the distance, (in dayi' 
journey ;) the climate and productions, face of the 
country, and general character of the inhabitants. 
In this way, a fair knowledge of geography will 
be acquired without labor and without interruption 
of the course of study in language, and the pupil 
will be prepared to enter with interest and prose- 
cute with ease and advantage, at a later period 
of the course, the regular study of geography. 

Each pupil should be encouraged to write 
with the aid of his teacher, a short desciiption in 
such simple but correct phraseology as he can com* 
mand, of his own town and county. These 
exercises will prepare them to comprehend topo- 
graphical descriptions of distant places and of 
foreign countries. 
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In Section xv. is a collection of geographical 
names, intended as the base of lessons, which the 
teacher will enlarge as he finds expedient. 

9. Lessons 84 and 85. These lessons are 

necessary to teach some of the most common 

idioms of language, and thus to correct an error 

into which deaf mutes, and even their teachers are 

apt to fall, that of making the distinction between 

the adjective and the adverb depend on iS[ie position 

of the word, and not on its application. The 

adjective after a verb, describes the state, condition, 

&c. of the preceding noun ; the adverb qualifies 

the action or the assertion expressed by the verb. 

To run wild, i. e. in a wild state, and to run vsildly, 

i. e. in a wild manner^ express quite different ideas. 

A man may go madly without having gone mad. 

It takes a longer time to cut wood short than to cut 

it long ; and the barber may promise at the same 

time to cut your hair shortly, and not to cut it short. 

A man may talk calmly when he feels quite fierious^ 

and he may affect to talk angrily when he feels 
indifferent. 

Many of the adverbs in ly do not correspond to 

the literal^ but to the figurative sense of their 

adjectives. Highly, for instance, is not used in 

the literal sense. We say fiy high, leap high, See, ; 

but^^Uj^ enragedp higUy dupfeived, fcc. The 
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following are inirtances of the same kind ; to freeze 
Hiff^ to boYir 9liffl'^^ to fall "fiai^ to refaae flatly ; to 
taste sfceetj to smile sweetly; to feel warm, to 
speak warmly^ &e. 

In some of these cases, it is peihaps doubtful 
whether the word without the adverbial termination 
should be parsed as an adjective or an adverb. 
This however is not material, provided the pupil can 
remember the phrase and use it correctly. In 
cases of difficulty, that is, when it is doubtful 
whether the word qualifies the noun or the verb, 
it will be easiest to consider it as an adjective ac- 
cording to its general character. 

Our Saxon ancestors, like the Germans at this 
day, and like our own country people, made little 
or no difference of termination between the ad- 
jective and adverb. The distinctions now made 
are comparatively of modem origin, and the 
modem adverbial termination does not obtain iu all 
cases. 

Hence, no doubt, the present difficulty of giving 
any mles for the employment of adjectives after 
verbs which will not be liable to objection. The 
examples in the text, however, rest upon universal 
vernacular custom, which gives laws to all 
languages. 

10. Comparison. Section t. Lesson 86. 
The expression, *' John is aa t^W ^ft 5^xs«»" does 
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not imply by any means that either John or Jamet 

it above the u/iaal stature. Hence it is not adTis-^ 

able to analyze it, (as some teachers have dene,) 

thaa: 

James is tall John is f equally tall I 
: (as tallj 

John is as tall as James 

It should, howeyer, be carefully explained that 
the proposition is put in quite a different light by 
reversing the order of the clauses. The second 
person or object is taken as a standard, to vtrhich 
we would raise up or bring down the Jirat, When 
we say, ** John is as tall, as good, as strong, as in- 
telligent, &c. as Peter/' we take sides with John, 
and crack him up to an equality with Peter. 
Peter's friends might reply that, '' Peter is at least 
as good as John, if not better/' If on the other 
hand we say, *' John is as bad, as weak, as lazy, 
&c. as Peter," we evidently wish to bring John 
down to the level of Peter/' 

The subject of comparison is treated briefly inr 
the present book, as it is to be more fully illustra- 
ted in the next Part. (Part II. (now become Part 
ni.) Chap. II.) On the snperlative especially, but 
&w examples are here given. 

The teacher should be careful not to mislead 

himself or his pupils by the erroneous rule of our 
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«Am tvriHiltJfiotiii^iHft coqipastd^lMd'tlift ivimiAmi/ 

paras two objects, or two groups of objects, of M#jr 
object frith; a. gvoupf.l^seittifig^fif^pitjM to 
speak, 0IL tile riglii^fldd on the left ; while the so* 
perlative, indoding aH the olbjeetaso be compared 
iaoae^lield^Tiewi points out tbO'iaost-eaKiitat. 
We ca»liaf etfMHf well, New^York isMs b^gm 
ak]ria ABlericl^ i. e.ifcs>iar^«s£ of Americas cMse^ 
or- -N«w*Xovk is iatger lAea.any otihef ti^bk! 
America. . •^• 

■ In some Itogttages the soperiative is not dis^th* 
goished from the comparatiw by a difference 'Of 
termination, but m^^ly by the article and prepo- 
rition. And it is c<ntaudy good English to say^ 
(ke best of two; though it is more fashioniMt to 
say iht better of the two, 

11. Section VIII. Lesson .90« RelaHve Pro^ 
noune. An teho and tekkh have hitherto been 
used only as interrogeUwes, considerable effort en 
the part of the teacher, and much repetition wiH 
be necessary ere the pupil can disconnect them 
from the idea of interrogation.^ Hence the relaK 

' The child who heart has not the same difficnlty, as ho 
iCBdily penmvetTby the tone of tho voioey and otbor' 
sUaeet^ whether ioffj an iateaog^ixfe ot not, 
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|tv€Mi are developed - and exemplified at iMMne 
length, and care is taken to give the proper prom- 
inence to the use of these pronouns in introduc- 
ing explanaioryj or deUrminative clauses. Their 
use as mere eonneeiives (Lessons 105 and ]08) is 
much less important. 

Where the antecedent is a nominative, the pu- 
pil will at first be confused by finding another 
verb between the nominative and the verb be- 
longing to it, but by pains and repetition, this diffi- 
culty will be got over. To assist him, the teacher 
will enclose in brackets the relative and its clause, 
and explain that they serve to qualify (in the 
manner of an adjective or participle) the preced- 
iag noun. 

It will be a useful exercise to give the pupil 
little narratives, without relatives, and require 
bim to change the style so as to insert proper re- 
latives ; as, (Fart !• page 282,) 

*^ A little boy was playing in a meadow. He 
struck his foot against a scythe and cut off one of 
Ids toes/' 

This may be varied thus : 

Alittle hoy, who was playing in a meadow, struck 
his foot against a scythe, {which lay on the ground.) 
and cut off one of his toes. 

After all, relatives shmild be at this stage of in- 
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-■truction, used sparingly. In the style best adapt- 
ed to the com prehension of the deaf and dumb, 
they will seldom be necessary. In the first two 
liuodred pages of the old Second Pari (now tbo 
Third Part) relative pronouDS are not introduced 
more than two or three times. 

12, Sbctionx. Lesson 119. Matracl JVovns. 
There is much difference of opinion, or at least of 
practice among teachers, as to the proper time to 
introduce the deaf mute pupil to abstract nouns. 
Allwillhosvever probably admit that beshould have 
made some pcogressin language, before attempting 
one of its greatest difficulties. Many teachers fol- 
low BO particular nulAnd in teaching this peeidiHr 
elan ofworda, but rely on the pupil's tnesitny to t» 
tun the phiuM that embrace abstraot novitt, WfeMi 
nplaiiied to faim as they occur in hu text l)oeft% 
or in hid reading. Others, obsemng that tbeM 
pbrasea, from their anomalous construction, are dif- 
ficult of recollecdon, and that a desultory mode df 
teaching them tends to subvert and confuse all the 
pupil's ideas on the subject of construction,— 
justly think that csder and method, if valuable in 
any gatt of tbe course, are especially valuable 

Hitbeito, tbe pi^ bee eonneetad the idea ef a 
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nemn with the name of some visible , palpahh ob- 
ject. He is startled and bewildered to find words 
expressing qualities, feeUngs and actions, strength, 
wisdom, whiteness, fear, murder, &c. used as no- 
iDtinatives nf verbs, objects of verbs governed by 
prepositions, represented by pronouns, — ^in short, 
in all the grammatical relations which he has 
hitherto considered as the peculiar prerogatives of 
the names of real objects. Ho has, in his own 
colloquial dialect of gestures, no means of making 
a distinction between true and truth, well and 
keaUk, move, and motion ; and every one knows 
that it is hard to seize distinctions in a foreign lan- 
guage, (all written languages are foreign to a 

deaf mute,) which we are not accustomed to make 
' ft 

ifi our own vernacular. Here then, especially, 

the teacher must exercise his skill, patience and 

perseverance. 

This subject is certainly one of the most difficult 

connected with the instruction of the deaf and 

dumb ; nor can the author flatter himself that bis^ 

mode of treating it will be universally satisfhctory* 

His object has been to introduce only words and 

phrases of frequent occurrence in the familiar 

style of writing and conversation^ (reserving those 

little used except by educated men to a much 

later period of the course,) and to daseify those^ 

32* 



MocSed in a ■ ■fi r c«kq 1at ad,%> iriat fhm 
pralMiMkHi of Aerpajiil, jumI aid hk jnemor^, ^ 

Tha abttndioiMi c^ dimantioii, of form and of 
aok»V:Wa,fint intzoduead^ baeaoia thasa aaabai 
mmSmt in toma lor^ •aunUa to tha.aya^ tad Aoa. 
apoii tha prhicipla of diyidingand.graduatiog dif- 
ficultias, will form a faitabla iatrodactioii, a step* 
ping atona as it wara, to thoea wldeh ara BMnra; 
difficult 

Tharo ara caoas in which abatract noaoaaaii 
hardlj ba dispantad with ; bvt in moat caaeiiy tfaay 
may ba aToidad by using othw fivms of axpraa- 
sion. When they merely furnish the means of 
Tsrying the phraseology, as gt«f a blow for $irik^ 
ka»€ good health for 6e wellf a man ofsmaU size for 
for a itnaU man^ &c.» the pupil should not be much 
encouraged to use them. It is enough if ha nn* 
dentands them when used by others. In attempt* 
ing to use them himself, he will (till he has had 
considerable practice in reading,) usually make 
his compositions appear stiff and affected, and 
yery often uncouth and ludicrous. But where the 
plfirase embracing the abstract noun is the appro- 
priate expression of a familiar idea, as take awM, 
get a ride, ask a price, go in haste, fall in love, live 
in peace^ put in order, lose one*s strength, take ears 
i(f, make a noise, take exercise, do it on purpose^ fall 
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from a great height^ have a right, tec., the only 
care of the teacher is to see that the phrase is 
clearly understood, and correctly used ; and the 
pupil should be encouraged to introduce these 
phrases on all suitable occasions. 

13. Lesson 129. Price and Value, The idea 
of a price paid or demanded, is simple enough, but 
the idea of value is more difficult to explain, from 
the various circumstances that must be taken into 
consideration. In common language, value is 
simply the market price, — ^what the article could 
be sold for in open market, or what would proba^ 
bly buy as good an article ; but there is no mode 
of estimating the value of a cup of cold water to 
a traveler dying of thirst in the desert, or of a loaf 
to the shipwrecked and famishing muriner. 

14. Lesson l02. Table of Idiomatic Phraeee. 
The object of this table is rather to enable the pu- 
pil to recognize the most common of these phrases 
when he meets them, than to encourage him to 
use them ofben in his own compositions. Care 
has been taken to select from among the multi- 
tude of similar phrases, those of most frequent 
occurrence in the familiar style. As the topical 
use of verbs and prepositions in connection with 
abstract nouns occurs on every page of the sim- 
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Q|it. befiiriL be^fosa «ed boblw AiAtr viMtli* enr 

'^15. CM^nuJIi SJT.' Ih thin Mction the most coin-' 
mon and impoiljiikt' ileHVatibiis of w6i& are ex<^ 
pbfaad imd illaatralM by lists df all the woM« 
thuB fensed whieh it Beems expedient for the^jia* 
fUt fCt ihb atage cf the coane^ to leani, Mofia' 
perdottlar utteatioii- ia paid to die Saxmi deiif^* 
tk>ni, aa being more regolar aad aatj thain the 
Imximi and aiao in most caaea deriyed ftom mmV 
aimple and fkmilior rootn. The ohject is to assiiBt 
the pupil's memory by the classifieation of words 
of like termination and similar meaning, and by 
the association of the new word with one already 
known. Of coarse this plan does not admit of go- 
ing back for roots to other languages. Some 
examples are however given of words from the 
Latin or French, whose termination may afford 
aid in recollecting their meaning. 

16. Lesson 168, (4.) In the New- York In- 
stitution, each pupil is required to keep a daily 
journal as soon as he has made sufficient progress 
in language to describe intelligibly the daily inci- 
dents that awaken his interest and attention, and 
/a lecotrd Ins own thoughts and feelings. In such 
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•ajoaraal, of coarse, accounts of tba weather "will 
hare a place ; and this the teacher will make the 
occasion of illustrating the familiar words and 
phrases descriptive of the weather, reads, &c. A 
short daily exercise on these words and phrases, 
adapting the illustrations to the actual state of 
things, will be very usefuL Thus the teacher cab 
one morning write that ".we have a drizzling rain 
this morning, and people, who do not wish to get 
wet, must keep in doors ;" another morning he 
^can write, ** This is a cloudy morning, scarcely « 
glimpse of the sun," or, as the fact may be, ''This 
is a clear morning, the sky h cloudless^ the sun 
shines brightly." In like manner the phrases, " a 
stormy day," ** a windy night," ** a rainy month," 
*' a cold wind," *' damp weather," &G. ; '* the wind 
blows in gusts," '* the vnnd blew hard from the 
north-west last night, and cleared away the clouds," 
*' the wind has shifted to the south, we may look 
for a thaw," &c. &c. can be made familiar, as they 
are made familiar to children who hear, by using 
them in describing interesting and actually exist- 
ing facts. . 

17. Lesson 200. Our pupils must rely on theix 
memories whether to add or or sr to a given verb. 
The rule that or is used when the word is from 
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^ipt. W fiwHtf iv<qpaii the.tmnipatkm rftha-Trtb 

^fltAMl4llMn W ooDtmt l» teEMhtkik«pi».di» 
,fwwiti Imfe, tad»tliit cr and^w* an iztegltliir^tt- 
>oeplimifl« The J jaay, however, be mad^ to lOiottfk 
fdMt «r u vary s^doto osed ezoept when tbe toiI» 
.ondaiiki; J^/cmt «t, as aston penlKsiitcnv op pn w e t r . 

: iB*' hmmm 196, 6. *We hav^, in our laifgoage, 
.cotDparadtelj few^ wiordi M denote the dbject of 
.an action. ' Sueb'Wdrda lure statetiikiee mainilHMfr- 
: tared by adding ee^ as defendee^ hicJti^f but these 
acre tolerable if at all, only in a ludicrons style. It 
would be better to use the termination ii77^, as in 
jfinmdUng, ktrdihg, nursUng, if it were not that iing 
is also sometimes* a diminutiTe, as in hrdUng^ mi- 
Imgf duekUngf and that ing is a regular termina- 
tion of abstract nouns, as in eallingf mourning, and 
of adjectives, as willing, shocking. We are thus 
in most cases, reduced to use the participle pas* 
■ive with a noun after it in the singular, and 
when without a noun, with the before it in the 
plural. A wounded man. The wounded. In 
some cases the is used in the singular. The great 
unknown. 

The use of dupe, exile, convict, &c. to denote the 
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person who is duped^ exiled^ convicted^ while cheat, 
guard, judge, &c. denote the person who cketUi^ 
^ards, judges, is a caprice of language for which 
no reason or rule can he given, and which is 
therefore only an affair of the memory. 

18. Lessons 201 & 202. The capricious irre- 
gularity of termination in abstract nouns imposes 
a heavy burden upon the memories of deaf mutes. 
Some assistance will be afforded by the classifica- 
tion of these nouns according to termination, and 
the labor of the pupil and teacher will be further 
lightened by an alphabetic list of words, showing 
the primitives and derivatives, which will form 
part of a Methodical Vosabularly for the use of 
the deaf and dumb) now in preparation. 
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